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CHAPTER VII. 
RETRIBUTION. 
"Tis love~—and if not love. 
Way, then, idolatry! Ay, that’s the name 
‘lo speak the broadest, deepest. strongest passion 
That ever woman's heart was borne away by 
The Huuchback 
‘Lue boudoir to which the Lady Edith was con- 
veyed was @ marvel of exquisite taste 
[t was fitted in blue and silver. ‘I'he walls were 
panelled, the framework being of silver, and the 
pagel itself of damask azure, with the family crest in 
ulver thread, the product of some foreign loom. The 
carpet was of superb design, representing a field of 
blue hyacinths. In evary article of furniture the 
prevailing tone was carried out: the frame of the 
mirror was of silver, and the mantel-piece was fitted 
in the French manner with azure velvet aud long white 
silkeu fringe. 
But Low futile are the resources of weaith and art 
igaiust the evils incident to humanity ' 
What consolation could this superb apartment 
lord its beautiful mistressin this hour of trial ? 
she lay upon the hyacinth carpet, in her robe of 
golden tissue, @ mere tumbled mass of wretcheduess. 
Wheu the first shock was over, when the cutting of 
lwes and applying of stimulants bad been gone 
through, and the arrested.current of life had resumed 
is flow, the miserable woman made no attempt to 
‘we, and gave no avswer to the expressious of sym- 
pathy which those around her bestowed on her. So 
crushed and desolate was she, that the idea had in 
time forced itself into the muddled brain of Doctor 
Vosper that it would be well if she were left wholly 
PA aren her attendants only remaining within 


‘Lo herself, therefore, she was wholly left; bat 


[ RETRIBUTION. | 


she appeared to take no heed of this, and to find no 
comfort in it. 

Stunned by the letter, as by a blow, she remained 
for awhile unconscious of anythiug but the sense of 
her misery. 

It was a strange phase of life. 

The boudoir was silent as a tomb. The wax 
| lights, in silver brauches, springing from the walls, 
; burned with a still glimmer. Aud, in the midst of 
| the delicate appointments, was outstretched the one 
| being for whose gratification they had been procured, 
|'a8 insensible to them, to everything, as if she had 
been the lifeless corpse her appearance so strongly 
suggested. 

The great political dinner, on which some question 
of party—some plan for the re-distribution of the 
loaves and fishes—depended, went on in the state- 
rooms as if nothing bad happened. A few words of 
apology for the Lady Edith, on the ground of aslight 
indisposition, satisfied guests well-disposed to be 
easily satisfied, and in a short time her absence was 
forgotten. As the wine circulated, sallies of mirth 
inspired outbursts of laughter, which penetrated even 
the seclusion of the boudoir. 

But on its stricken occupant they produced no 
effect. 

It was not until some hours had passed, that she 
began to revive, and to realise the nature of the ter- 
rible blow which had thus prostrated her. Slowly, 
wave by wave, the lethargy, which was mental 


| rather than physical—though its effects produced 


bodily weakness—began to pass away, and then, 
gathering herself up, she began to feel capable of 
connected thought on what had happened. 

Her first sensation was one of gratitude thatshe 
was alone. 

“T am weak,” she murmured. ‘ Weak enough, 
heaten knows; but it is my secret, mine alone. Not 
for the world would I have prying eyes gloating over 
the spectacle of my folly. ‘They call me proud, hard, 
cold. Let them. I care not forthat. It is the privilege 
of birth and rank. But to show my weakness: to 
have their pity, their sympathy, their maudlin con- 
{ sclaticns ~1 would rather die '” 2 
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She had risen from the floor, and stood, tottering 
and with unstable footing, in the midst of the 
room 

The mirror in its silver frame reflected her face, aa 
it had never reflected it before. Often had it flashed 
back those supurb features, radiant with happiness, 
flushed with pride, conscious with power; but 
never with the expression they now wore. The 
pallor upon them was death-like. The misery they 
expressed was not only touching, but alarming in its 
concentrated intensity. Something abject, desolate 
and forlorn, expressed itself in the very manner in 
which the fallen beauty bore herself, with drooping head 
and hands clasped over her aching lieart. 

In the first attempts to revive her, the shining 
tresses of her blue-black bair had been set free and 
now clung about her form, with the diamonds she had 
worn flashing here and there in loosened sprays , 
but no beauty of effect resulted. Even the robe of 
golden-threaded brocade had ceased to have anything 
grand or queenly about iv. 

Abject, desolate, forlorn—no other words convey 
the aspect which the earl's daughter presented in 
that trying bour. 

Little by little, as she recovered herself, ber thoughts 
weut from her own misery to him who had been 
the cause of it. 

‘He is dying” she whispered, as if the awe of 
that thought subdued her voice. ‘‘ Dying? No, no! 
He could not curse me with his dying lips. Ue will 
live to hear me plead to him once more aud to forgive 
me. Whatis my pride Lionel, to yours? What is 
my cruelty toyours? "T'isinmy nature to be haughty ; 
you would have despised me, had | been meek and 
humble. You do despise me, because 1 have con 
descended to admit the weakness of my heart, and to 
say, ‘I love you.’ Who had the right to be capricious, 
wilful, exciting, if not 1? Itis the privilege of my 
sex. "Tis the great charm which fasciuates yours; 
and you, cruel and remorseless as you ate, leap this 
as a wickedness upon my head. Cruel, cruel man! | 
have never wronged you, as you have wronged me. ! 
have loved you too well for my heart's peace. I havy 
humbled myself to you as woman uever was humbled 
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and now you cast me—cast me off! Oh pitying 
heaven, that I should live to be degraded so!” 

She threw her arms out upon the table, and burying 
her face in them, sat there, shedding tears of mingled 
grief and indignation, and sobbing as if her heart 
was breaking. 

Then ona sudden she started up aghast. 

* But he is dying!” she cried, with a look of horror. 
‘' His love is necessary to my life, and it is passing 
beyond my reach. While 1 stand here he may have 
passed away !” 

Impressed by the reality of this thought, she 
struggled to her feet, and made towards the door. 

It opened. 

While she was in the act of approaching it, the 
earl entered and fairly started at the sight of his 
suffering daughter. 

“Edith!” he cried. “You are ill—seriously ill.” 

“ No, 20; indeed no!” she faltered. 

“ But I assure you “4 

“ Merely fatigue! nothing more. But father, Lionel 
Seagrave is dying.” 

“ Poor lad!” 

‘You kmow that we were friends, good ‘friends, 
unti]—nntil I gave him some cause of offence. For 
that 1 must ask his forgiveness.” 

Thedarl took his daughter's hand, and leading ber 
toa conch, sat down by her side. 

“ Bdith, my child,” he said,“ have youmdtalready 
a yourself too far? Have yon mot de- 
g yourself in this matter ?” 4 

A deeper pallor changed the beautiful face to 
marble, as through her’white lips she gasped : } 

“ Pather !” 

‘ Be calm, Edith,”said the ear}, “I have read young 
Seagrave's letter.” 

Edith instinctively put her hand to her bosom, in 
which she thadisome idea of having placed the ermel 
missive ; ‘but it was gone. 

“I have readit,” the earl resumed, with indigna- 
tion. ‘‘ What right has this man to dare toréise his 
eyes to you? And if ‘treated him with ‘the in- 
dignation he ware he charge ‘his death 
at your hails 

“He loved mie, “father,” ‘Edith faltered, “truly, 
fondly loved-me.” 

‘* Loved !” 

Indignation emphasized the one cotitemptuous 
word. 

“And ‘worst of all,” pursued rate avd dis- 
consolate girl. “I knew ‘this, thim@n to woo 
me, to declare his passion, whidh “had become but 
another name for his life, and they in mere wanton- 
ness and caprice I crushed him with a eurlof my lip 
and a sneering epigram.” 

‘In your best manner, doubtless?” said the earl, 
raising his noble head and straightening his long 
back. 

“I fear not,” replied his daughter. “Tis easy to 
express the scorn one feels. But heaven help me ! 
my own ‘heart suffered from the poisoned darts [ 
aimed at his.” 

“Impossible! You must have remembered who be 
was?” 

“T did.” 

“ And who you were ?” 

* Ay, 1 forgot nothing.” 

“ Not even what you owed yourself?” 

“No.” 

“ And yet 

“So weak 


% 


you were 80 weak——” 
! So pitiably weak!” 

“And why? In heaven's name, why this folly; this 
infatuation? Scores of men have approached you 
before, menof far higher claims, and you have re- 
pulsed them like the. duchess I hope to see you 


before I die. This very night I was nemindedof 
another upstart, one you crushed ‘like a worm— 
crushed with a regal indifference. You:-haye not for- 
gotten Fabian Temple. A woman never forgets her 
conquests, and you mustremember him ?” 

An impatient movement expressed her contemp- 
tuous indifference. 

Would that I could remember all with as little 
regret,” she ejaculated. 

* And why not?” was the natural inquiry. 

‘Why not? You have read _Lionel’s letter, and 
you ask me why I cannot tear bis image from my 
heart? His lovefor me——” 

“Was romantic. Such cases will happen. 

“ True, true! But, father, stronger, deeper a thou- 
sand times than his romantic passion, is my love for 
him. I cannot hide it; I cannot conquer it. I have 
been harsh, capricious, cruel. I have striven in every 
way to abate the fervour of his advances and to sliame 
myself out of my weakness, but in vain—in vain! 
I love him with all the intensity of my passionate 
nature. i love-him to infatuation. And now he is 
dying—dying of my cruelty; and when be is gone I 
shall never know another bappy hour.” 
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in dismay, astonished alike at her words and at the 
paroxysm of tears which succeeded them. 

Those eyes were little given to weeping. Some- 
times in girlhood, he remembered, his Edith had 
given way to storms of grief or passion, which had 
burst and passed away like the storms of the tropics ; 
but of late years the calm serenity of that matchless 
face had-never, to his knowledge, been disturbed, even 
by a passing cloud. 

While the thought of this was in his mind, the Lady 
Edith suddenty rose from his side. 

“There is yet time,” she sobbed, moving towards 
the door. 

“ Time ?” ejaculated his lordship. y 

“Yes! I will go to him, I will see him, plead to 
him. He will melt at the sight of me. His 
heart will relent, the old feeling will return, and he 
will forgive me. Oh, yes, yes, he will forgive me. 
‘He cannot pass away and leave me so unhappy.” 

The earl put his band upon her arm. 

‘‘ Consider, Edith,” he said. 

“What should I consider ?” she exclaimed bitterly. 
“ The world or my own ?” , 

“But think what it is this man has dared to write 
to you—to'you, my daughter ?” 

“T have thought. Thought till my brain whirls! 
But Iauust go. We must meet once more before he 
dies.” 

“ Pardonme. That is impossible.” 

It was not the earl who spoke. It was Doctor 
Vosper, who, e at the moment unperceived, 

ing one hand on his professional stick 

@ilver knob and tassel—and looking up 

“T ie!” echoed the Wady, regarding the 
dwarf a gase of horror. 

4 BR yar “Tfiave driven direct 
from Mi, Seagrave’s bed-side.” 


he is worse ?” 


” 


with’ 


“Well—it is my painful duty to inform you 
that——” 

“ He is.dead |” , 

The words rang in a “Wild shriek through the 
room, asthe Lady E:lith totiered back, bli , deaf- 
eped, overwhelmed as with @mighty wave of sorrow, 
: inte ‘her father’s arms. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CHAMPION STAR. 
Hark! ‘Tis the melancholy / aetir 
Within the trees; morn must be , and see 
The night, late strewn with clouds and flying stars, 
Is blank and motionless. How peaceful sleep 
The tree-tops all together! Browning. 

THE strange companion with whom,Vida Hyde had 
fallen in on the high road in the grey of the morning, 
was greatly puzzled at the fect produced by his 
simple statement that there had been a meeting be- 
tween his friend Ambrose Copley and the jman he 
called Miser Hyde. 

He was, of\gourse, unableto guess.at the construc- 
tien Vida put on those words. 

She took them as a confirmation of ler fears that 
er father had, on quitting his house, fallen in with 
| the disearded son of his. adoption, and that violence 
); uad resulted from that meeting, whereas he simply 
intended to convey his knowledge of the fact that 
\mbrose had come down from town in his compan 
for the express purpose of inducing Hyde torenew the 
relations between them. 

And here a word or two respectiag this singular 
being, who called himself Harry B., the Champion 
Star-and the Golden T., according to his fanoy, may 
be of interest. 

He was an original among oxiginals: a strange 
specimen of astrange class. Harry Boldero, as he 
called himself, on placards and advertisements, was 
neither more nor less than a public singer. In his 
youth he had been an actor in the provinces; but 
possessing a fair voice, be had suddenly burst on the 
London public, in startling and overwhelming pla- 
eards,as “The Golden Tenor.” Success attended 
this step, and the young man then known as Henri 
de Courey was petied and /éted—that is to say, drawn 
into hard drinking and wild company—vuntil loose 
habits began to affect his voice. The ‘ gold” sensibly 
diminished, and the profane began to sneer at it as the 
Brazen Tenor. Then with rare discretion, the youth 
retired egaininto the provinces, whence he emerged 
as the Champion Comique, devoting himself entirely 
to comic singing, for which the remains of bis voice 
sufficed, and adopting or resuming the name of 
Harry Boldero. 

In all this there was nothing singular or out of the 
ordipary way; but the peculiarity of the man was 
that, inspite of the life he led, the company he kept, 





So unaccustomed was the earl to this mood in his | 


anh the low tastesito which, he-pandered, .he managed 


child that he sat fora moment or two. gazing at her | to retain the beart of » child, and a love for nature 


and natural beauties touching in its gonuinene 
and simplicity. Familiar as he was with the darks 
sideof humanity, he never lost. his faith iy jt ani 
with the hard, callous maxims of the man of thd 
world.on his lips, he had a heart melting with sym 
pathy. 
It was his love of nature which had brought hi; 
down to Silverthorpe. - T'o-be among-trees and fieljc 
and to breathe the fresh country air, and to listey 
to the birds, was his rarest delight, and 4h, 
ion offered -by Ambrose. -Copley as to ti, 
beauty of the locality he Was about to visit ba; 
proved too much for him. And he was abroad wit 
the double motive of enjoying the freshness of the 
morning and seeking the frieud who had left him 
over-night, when the chance meeting with Vida Hyd 
took place. 
The result of it, so far, inspired him with sow 


alarm. 

| “Here's something mystazious, my boy!” be ex- 
' claimed, ad himself ‘in his comic manher, as 
he supported the re peoreg a, beside nim. “ What 
as earth does ag mean?” | 

e was not kept in suspense 90 this point, for 

Vida, rousing herself by a painful effort, plied ‘i 
with questions as to the direction im which ho had 
seen the horse with the star on its forehead and tho 
white'feet, which she made no doubt ‘was that her 
father rode, and also as to his knowledge of what had 
; passed yn Ambrose and her father. 
| “ When had he last seen Ambrose?” she anxiously 
| And when it appeared from this reply that they had 
‘ft met since the scerie at the houge, from which the 
young man retired so angrily, a sudden fear of com- 
promising ate or getting him into trouble 
sp up in“her mind, and she refrained from all 
| mention of that stormy interview.” 

“ T was frigitened,” she said, in explanation of the 
emotion which .had overcome her, “ thinking from 
your words that they might have met and quar- 
relled.” 

“ And quarrel they surely would,” replied the other, 
“if so be as they had met. My friend Copley is more 

, than a little fiery in his:temper.. And he is more than 
a little put out at what be calls hisfather's brutal 
conduct toward him. ‘between ourselves, miss, 
hé’s more than alittle downdn the world just now 
i's been low water mark with him a goodish while, | 
cantell you.” — ; : 

“He has been very poor ?” 

“Poor isn’t the word, miss; he’s got below that.” 

“ And you have assisted him ?” 

“ Well, miss——” 

“You haven't turned your back upon him, or seen 
him want, or let him degrade bimself in the eyes of 
others? Oh, I know you have not. I read it in your 
— tace. And I thank you—oh, so deepiy, so very 

eeply !” 

The Champion Star,gave a wink and a comic rll 
of the eye, as if taking an imaginary audieuce into 
| his contidence, and expressing to them that he had 

found out which way the wind blew. It was not, 
| indeed, difficult to fathom the secret of his com- 
| panion’s heart, for she hardly-thought of concealing it. 

She was only anxious to ascertain all that she could 
respecting ber lover's position, and the Star, without 
going into unpleasant detailg,,told her sufficient to 
convince lier-that Ambrose had been leading an ain- 
less and precarious life, naturalina man cursed with 
‘expectations ” in place of present means, and having 
in consequence faetlities for getting ‘into debt, but 16 
resources for getting out of it. 

But. this oy the way. 

The mare immediateand important question was 
as to what had become of this-young man on his 
quitting his father's house, and whether be had any- 
thing to do with Hyde's protracted and inexplicable 
disappearance. 

Boldero’s statement on this point was very precise. 
They had, he said, parted at sunset, he remaining st 
Silverthorpe, while Ambrose went to, pay his prepused 
visit. Supper had been ordered at nine, but the 
young man did not.return at that hour. Up to mid- 
night nothing was seen ef him, and the Star bad 
then retired with the impression that his friend ‘had 
probably been induced to.stay at jhis velation’s. He 
had slept soundly until four, when, as he expressed, 
it, he found it teo quiet to sleep any. Jonger—the stil 
@uatry +rming a painful coutrast to the neighbeur- 
hood of Covent Garden, in wiieh he lodged—andyhad 
therefore, risen aud sallied forth, taking that road ip 
the hope that he might meet his friend atva later 
bear, 

Reluclaut as she was to say anything which might 
compromise Ainbrose, she felt compelled to state that 
he had left the house within au hour of enseriag sit; 
and @iso to explain that ber father ,had gone soon 
after, and bad not-yet returned, 

A monient of significant and painful silence followed 
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Vida's heart throbbed wildly as she tried to catch a 
glim of her companion’s face in the faint light, and 
jo read bis thoughts, But that flushed face was like 
acomic mask, and she could not tell whether he was 
thoughtful or smiling. 

A casual remark afforded the best clue to his 
thoughts. ’ 

«They wasn't on the best o’ terms,” he muttered,-as 
if to himself. : 

“But you don't think it possible 

Vida half put the question, then checked herself. 
Her anx‘ety as to her father was equalled by her de- 
sire pot to compromise Ambrose even by a suggestion. 

The Star turned His Head, waiting for tiie rest of 
the sentence, walked’ on a few steps further, still 
mating, then abruptly stopped. 

wTiso't for me to think aud te judge, my dear,” he 
gid, in an whestally sus and impressive tone; 
“more ‘specially wi cre a4 
But, without wishing to frighten you, my dear, or to 
take a black view of things, thete’s that about this 
little business that I don’t like. Isit like your father 
to go staying out, away from his home, all night long ? 
No! we know betten Not the man to do it! And, 
likewise, why should Ambrose leave a friend in the 



























and ge off, nobody knows where? And; for that 
matter, where could he go to, awd what could he do 
with himself down in these country parts?’ "Tisn’t as 
iihe was in London. And’ "tisn’t asif he was another 
friend of mine, who goes laying out in the woods 0’ 
rights, ketching moths and butterflies, what he calls 
larve, and such like, Butterfly Bill might be missed 
fora week, anid never thought of, but not Ambrose. 
And, then, about this mare of your father’s——” 

Vida put up her bands entreatingly. 

“Tdare not think of it in that way!” she ejacu- 
lated. 

“But, my dear”—1t was professional habit of bis 
tocall every lady “dear,” indeed, actors and singers 
slways will do so—“ it is strange and startling, put it 
altogether }” 

She could not deny it. 

Her own fears had already stiggested much that 
filled her with alarm, and even terror. But she dared 
not indulge those fears. Least of all could she endure 
the torture of having what was a vague, and might 
bea groundless, source of distress calmly demonstrated 
by argument. 

Tolisten to Boldero’s slow words was like enduring 
that torture of having water poured drop by drop on 
the head, by which the Inquisition drove its victims 
mad. 











So,laying a soft, white hand on the arm of the Star, 
she entreated that they might hasten forward toward 
the town, and there gain, if ble some information 
which would throw a light upon this distressing 
nystery. To: this he assented, with good-humoured 
willingness, and soon the coppite was passed through, 
the highest point of the road gained, and the town 
lay at their feet, 

By this time it was fairly daylight, and life had 
begun again. 

On a long slope of Jand to their right, the outline 
of a plough was visible’against the sky, and oxen 
were being lazily yoked to it, On the road itself they 
encountered drowsy villagers plodding along to work, 
and just sufficiently wide awake to stare open-eyed at 
the odd figure of the Londoner and his delicate com- 
panion. 

Before they had crossed the bridge into the town, 
the spire of the church rising high out of a nest of 
gteeuery, was already caught by the first beams of the 
rising sun, and seemed tipped with’ flame. 

Still the High Street, as they entered it, was silent 
and deserted. 

At Beldero’s suggestion, they made at once for the 
ion at which hehad slept. But not an inmate was, as 
yet, stirring there, and though it had’ beer ‘easy for 
him to let himself out, he had no means of gaining 
admission, except by rousing the house, which he did 
not think it expedient to do. 

“One thing’s pretty sure, my dear,” he remarked, 
ashe stood in the middle of the road, watching an 
open dormer window, from which a white curtain 
flapped out in the wind like a sail, “ he’s not there !” 

“You think not ?” : 

“Tm certain of it. The window's as I left it, and 
he's not so fond of fresh air asl am, and could no 
more sleep with that flapping blind than he could fly. 
The question naw is—what’s to be done?” 4M 

“We can but’ wait,” replied the agitated giel by 
his side. 

“Or go to the police at once.” 

“Ob! no, no!” cried Vida, terrified at the bare 
“Phere may be no real cause for alarm, Let 
Us wait,” 

“As you please, my dear,” said the complacent 
Star; “andif you are not tired, suppose we take & 
turn down some of thuse off streets, aud work round 
in an huur. or 80.” 








swe ftiend is concerned. | 


jurch, to say nothing of a bot supper and a good bed, f 


Acting on this suggestion, they selected a street 
leading down to the river, which had just begun to 
brighten in the light of awakening day, and thence 
they proceeded by the path along the banks, by 
which they might in time have reached the open 
country. 

They were walking slowly and quietly along this 
path, when the trampling of horses’ feet broke the 
silence, and, looking up, they perceived in the dis 
tance a man leading a torse. He was a rough 
country fellow, in a grey frock; but he led the horse 
ina skilful‘manner, and soon came up, on bis way 
town-ward. 

But he had not reached them, when Vida attered a 
cry of dismay, while she clasped her hands together 
in a frenzied manner. 

“It is my father’s horse!” she cried. 

“ You are sure of it?” asked Boldero. 

see, the white spot, and the wiiite 


animal easy of identification. 

“ Where did you find this animal, my man ?” the 
Star enquired, for the countryman was by this time 
at their side. 

“Ramping loose down yender,” was the answer. 
“It be Miser Hyde's baaste, I reckon:” 

“It is. Do you know anything of its master?” 

* Noa.” 

“You have not seen my father ? 
quite sure?” enquired Vida. 

“ Sartin sure. miss,” replied the'man, respectfully. 
“And—and you have seen no stranger here 
about ?” the agitated woman asked, her mind and 
heart still full of Ambrose. 

“Well, there be a younker under the hedge up 
Lovers’ Walk way; he be foreign to these paarts, I 
reckon” 

“You saw him as you came along ?’’ 

“ Yaas.” 

“ Not far from here ?” 

“Noa ; threw that opening, by tlie polled wythies 
yender.” ; 

He turned as he spoke, still holding the horse by 
the bridle with one hand, and stretching out his 
arm, pointed to an opening between a thicket by the 
watersside. That opening evidently led into what 
he bad described as the Lovers’ Walk, a rustic lane 
to which that name had been given. 

The space between the trees was’ open, and while 
the man pointed, a man appeared in the midst of it, 
suddenly, as if he had started out of the ground. 
He stood in the growing ligh*, distiuctly visible— 
his hair wildly tumbled, nis face white, his 
iwit arm iu a sling formed of a handkerchief, white, 
but blood-stained, his clothes torn and mud-stained, 
his entire appearance forlorn and disreputable. 

And yet, as this figure appeared, and paused an 
instant in the gap between the trees, and then 
stumbled forward out of sight, the same exclamation 
rose to the lips of both Vida ‘and’ her’ singular com- 
panion. 

“ Ambrose !” they cried out, in a breath. 

Then they gazed into each other’s faces, with sur- 
prise and consternation. 

And the countryman, anxious to give information, 
remarked . 

“Yon were the lad ’sleep under t’ hedge.” 

David Hyde unhorsed, and Ambrose 
the marks of a desperate struggle upon 
cou!d it mean ? 

Vida’s heart sank-withimber-as*she asked herself 
that question. 


You are sure— 


ley with 
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CHAPTER [x 
THE SPOT ON THE STEP 
Like a dagger did it pierce 
And struck iuto his soul a cureless wound 
Conscience! thou God within us! not in the hour 
Of triamph dost thou spare the guilty wretch 
Southey. 

To dart forward and confront the wretched Ambrose 
was the first impulse »f both Vida and her friend, 
when the momentarily stupefying effect of his appear- 
ance had over. 

And then there came restraining considerations. 

Neither knew what had happened: Neither dared 
confess or give expression in any form to the ya 
terror of what might have happened that night. But 
there was sympathy of feeling between them in this, 
that if David Hyde had come to an evil pass at the 
hands of his ado 
rather than sought out 

Vida thought : 

“Ambrose cannot heve lifted his hand against his 
benefactor? ‘The idea is teo borrible! If he should 
haye done——” and she shuddered, “heaven help 
me!” 


son, that son was to be avoided | 


point—that of refraining from any word or deed which 
might compromise him or expose him to danger. 

And Boldero, what was his impression ? 

Knowing nothing of the stormy interview of the 
overnight, he still understood enough of the relations 
between Hyde and his adopted son to give colouring 
to the suspicion that had they met, they might not 
have parted on terms of perfect amity. Buta friendly 
feeling also kept him silent on this point. 

And after having run forward and looked round in 
vain for the fugitive, who had disappeared the instant 
after he was seen, he returned with as calm a de- 
meanour as he could assume. 

“Vanished !” he exclaimed in a light tone. 
as cleanly as if he had sunk through a trap!" 
“‘ What should he do here, and in this plight?” Vida 
asked. 

“ What, indeed? Got into a quarrel, p'raps.” 

“ Or he may have been wounded by some accident.” 
She was anxious to divert the suspicions of her 
companion by this remark from the direction she knew 
they took. 

“He may,” replied the Star, drily. 

And both relapsed into silence. 

From this they were aroused by the countryman, 
who gathered that they knew something of the horse 
he was leading, and became anxious to get rid of it as 
an unprofitable incumbrance: At>Boldero’s sugges- 
tion, it was resolved that théy should’ return to the 
inn, which would probably’ be open by’ this time, and 
there debate calmly what. step should next be taken. 
It was apparently by mere accident that in re- 
entering the town, they took a different turning to 
that by which they had reached the river’sside. One 
consequence of this was that they got into a net-work 
of streets with which they were not familiar, and so at 
last into one of the oldest the town could boast—s 
mere narrow lane, with high overhanging houses on 
either side, dark and dismal, and with a rough stone 
paving. 

Deserted as the rest of the town had appeared, it 
was with some surprise that on entering this street, 
they saw a group of persons assembled, converging in 
whispers and directing their attention to some object 
on the ground. 

The clatter of horse's hoofs attracted their attention, 
and all eyes were <t once turned toward the singular 
group who entered the street—the tall and graceful 
Vida, theodd-looking Boldero, and the rustic following. 
“What is it?” enquired the Star, perceiving that 
something unusual had happened. 

Well,” replied a stout grazier, one of the group. 
“ It’s blood—that’s what it is.” 

And truly enough there was blood, to which he 
pointed with a fat forefinger. 

“Some poor animal——” Boldeto was beginning 
to suggest. 

The fat grazier caught him up sharply. 
“Ahanimal? Yes; it were a hanimal, but not one 
o’ my sort. This hanimal were a man !” 

“You think that some poor fellow has been ill- 
used here ?” the vocalist enquired anxiously. 

“T'm sure of it: Hete or hereabouts.” 

The conclusion which the little crowd, headed by 
the grazier, arrived at, was, that a deed of violence 
had been perpetrated at that door —and its being the 
entrance to a dark lane heightened the probability of 
this—and that the wounded victim of the brutal 
attack had dragged himself painfully along to that 
spot, and had there dropped down wt die. 

But what had then, become of him? 

“ He couldn’t ha’ walked away, whoever he was, 
without leaving marks as he weut along,” the grazier 
positively asserted. 

And no one disputed that conclusion. 

“Then the question is, how did he go ?” the grazier 
added. 

And all felt that this was the question. 

“He must ha’ been a long ’un,” remarked a baker, 
who had shuffled out from beside his oven, and whose 
teeth chattered in thecold morning air. ‘Look at the 
splash on the door.” 

The fat grazier turned round to look, and then re- 
flected a moment while his hand made a cup for his 
triple chin. 

“ You're right,” he assented, as the result of this 
combined observation and,reflection ; “a long un’ he 

was, or—he was on horseback.” 

As this brilliant idea flashed into his mind, he 
turned to Boldero and Vida, and, pointing to the 
\fellow with the horse, that stamped and trampled 
impatiently, exclaimed : 
| “ Why, you’ve a horse there! 
light on the subject ?” 

“Very little, l’m afraid——” Boldero was begia- 
ning. | 
The shivering baker promptly interposed : 

“There’s smears on the saddle, too!” he cried, 
“and a spot on the off stirrup. And how came that 


“ Gone 


Can you throw any 





Then, indignant at the bare suspicion of anything so 





foul and monstrons, she bent all her energy to one 


rein broken ?” 
Vida shrank in terror by the side of her singular 
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companion, as these words caused the crowd to 
gather round them, with looks of mistrust and sus- 
picion. 

‘There's something in this,” said the ,stout 
grazier, authoritatively ; ‘and if I mistake not, you 
don't belong to these parts, neither, mister, do ye 2?” 

“No,” replied the Star, with a touch of contempt 
in his voice, ‘1 do not.” 

“ Thought not,” sneered the grazier. 

And he looked round with a nervous shake of the 
head, at the little crowd, each member of which 
shvok his or her head, implying that here was cause 
for grave suspicion. To be astranger—to belong to 
distantand unknown is always a strong ground 
for mistrust, if it is not a positive offence in itself, to 
the smal] provincial mind. 

Boldero understood this, and proceeded at once to 
offer an explanation of his position. 

‘Look here, gentlemen,” he said, “I appear be- 
‘fore you in a new character this evening ——’ 

He stopped, confused and troubled. This was the 
form he always used in addressing his audiences, and 
he had inadvertently fallen into it. 

‘1 mean,” be resumed, ‘‘ that I am a stranger here, 
but afew words will explain how it is that I have 
the honour”—he was getting back to the audience 
again—'‘that. is, that. I happen to be here, and am 
deeply interested in this matter. My name is Bol- 
dero. I aman artiste, not unknown to fame even in 
the provinces, I'm proud to say. The mention of the 
Golden Tenor, or still more, perhaps, of the Champion 
Star, can hardly fail to awaken some response in the 
breasts of those whom I have the honour of address- 
ibg. 

ie paused for the response, but there was no sign 
of it. The little crowd was ignorant of the existence 
alike of the Golden Tenor and the Champion Star! 
But such is fame! 

‘ Well,” continued the artiste, gulping down his 
disgust, “if you haven't heard of me, you know 
Miser Hyde?” 

‘ Ay, ay.” 

They knew him, one and all of them. 

‘Then, to make a long story short, he is missing. 
He left his home last night on horseback, and has not 
returned. This is his horse, found straying by this 
worthy fellow, and ”"—he pointed to Vida—* this lady 
is his daughter, naturally overwhelmed with grief at 
the position in which she finds herself. Now, you 
know all I know, and it remains to be seen whether 
there is any connection between these traces of vio- 
lence all about us, and what I’ve told you.” 

The immediate effect of this explanation was, that 
everyone began examining the traces of violence over 
again. With the new interest inspired by the clue 
thus afforded—though even this was accepted with 
grudging suspicion—the ground was gone over 
afresh, from the splash on the door, and thence to the 
spot lower down, and the second, and brighter spot 
on the door-step. 

As all moved together, and the number was con- 
stantly augmenting, it happened that quite a crowd 
was collected round this step, and before the house to 
which it belonged. In that quiet streetsuch a thing 
was unusual, and therefore it was a natural thing that 
oue of the inmates should draw aside the blind of an 
upper window and look out with a face of alarm. 

It was a man’s face, white, and with large terror- 
widened eyes. 

“You know the house?” asked the shivering baksr, 
who was folding his floured arms tightly for warmth. 

“No,” replied the grazier. 

‘Mr. Fabian Temple’s. That’s he at the winder.” 

As they looked up, following the direction in which 
he nodded, the face disappeared ; but a few moments’ 
after, there was the rattling of a chain, the shooting of 
« bolt, and then the door opened, and Fabian Temple 
came forth. ; 

The alarmed expression of his face had intensified ; 
but whatever the feelings that gave rise to it, they 
were masked by a strong will. ‘The terror in the eyes 
ontrasted strangely with the firm determination of 
his compressed lips. But will and determination 
slike failed to give steadiness to nerves that were not 
equal to the occasion, and a convulsive tremulousness 
was the result. Though he gathered the dressing- 
gown he wore tightly round him, and clutched at it 
with an iron band, he shook and tottered pa!pably. 

‘ What is it ?” he demanded, trying to wet his lips 
with a dry tongue. “May 1 ask what you do 
here ? 

The grazier constituted himself spokesman. 

“Something cur’ous has happened to-pight, Mr. 
Temple,” he said. ‘“ Plenty to show there’s been foul 
play goin’ on!” 

‘Surely not?” 

His tongue was like parchment now, and his own 
voice sounded strangely in his ears. 

You're up late must nights, Mr. Temple,” cried 
the baker, shivering forward. “I see your light late 
att night. Did you hear nothing roing on ?” 





“Nothing unusual—drunken cries and ordinary 
noises—nothing more.” 

He put out his quivering hand and seized the 
spiked area railing for support as he said this. 

‘No cry of murder ?”” 

“No; you have not found anyone——” 

‘ That’s it!” struck in the grazier. ‘“ That's what 
it is. Nothing’s been found, only blood.” 

“ And that down the street ?” 

“ And here!” 

He pointed to the single red spot on the white step 
at Fabian Temple’s feet. Fabian looked down, saw 
it, and recoiled aghast. Hadit been a burning coalon 
which he had set his bare foot, he could not have 
started from it in more dismay. 

‘“*]—I—you don’t mean—you have never made out 
a murder from aspot of blood like this ?” he exclaimed, 
vith the courage of desperation. 

“Not from this only; but the question is—How 
did this come here? Do you know howit came 
here ?” 

It was the grazier who spoke. 

“ How should I?” replied Fabian, recovering tone. 
“ And really till you find some one injured, or that 
3ome one is missing” 

‘Some one is missing,” interrupted Boldero. 

“ Who?” 

‘Miser Hyde, as they call him.” 

“What, my old friend? My second father? Mis- 
sing, do you say? Since when? Tell me the cir- 
cumsiances—let me know all!” 

He descended the steps as he spoke to get nearer 
Boldero, in Sis apparent anxiety to ascertain what had 
happened, and as the latter drew back a step, Fabian 
was suddenly aware of the presence of Vida Hyde—in 
fact, they stood face to face. 

“Miss Hyde here!” he ejaculated. 

“Yes,” replied Vida; “what you have heard is 
true. My father has been from home all night, and 
his favourite horse, on which he rode over to Silver- 
thorpe, has been found straying riderless. Oh, if you 
know anything which can throw a light on his fate!” 

Fabian changed coleur. 

“ Unfortunafity,” he said, “I know nothing. We 
have not met for months, and then I only saw your 
father at the door of jhis lawyer's for a few moments.” 

“It was to his lawyer’s that he was bound last 
bight,” said Vida. 

“Indeed! At the end of this street. He would— 
that is, be might—past. through to reach it. Have 
you been there?” 

“No ; it is too early.” 

“True. Pray come in and wait. My wife is 
already stirring, and will be delighted to see you. 
Why, you were girls together. Come in, and your 
friend, he will come, too ?” 

Boldero made bis stage bow. 

Then it was arranged that the horse should be taken 
to the inn at which Boldero and Ambrose Copley 
had stayed, and the grazier and the baker, still sus- 
picious, and far from satisfied, were quieted with the 
assurance that Hyde’s lawyer should be apprized of 
what had happened immediately, on his arrival at his 
office; andthen Fabian Temple and his friends entered 
the house, the door of which, it was noticed, the 
former carefully bolted again. 

But the crowd still busied themselves; and 
strangely enough, they grew more and more anxious 
over the one solitary spot on the door-step. 

(To be continued.) 


A LARGE and beautiful needlework portrait of the 
late Richard Cobden, by Miss Roach of Wakefield, 
which was exhibited in the Industrial and Fine Arts 
Exhibition in that town during the last autumn, has 
— purchased by subscription, and presented to Mrs. 

obden. 


Tue Art TREASURES OF THE RoyaL Lisrary 
at Winpsor.—Since the time of George III., says 
the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” little has been done to in- 
crease this part of theart treasuresof the Royal Library 
at Windsor. But under the direction of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Consort the re-arrangement, and 
indeed the re-construction, of the collection of draw- 
ings (which had been deposited in a very lonely, 
obscure place, and, in fact, were left quite unar- 
ranged) has been commenced, and is making steady 
though not rapid progress. The object kept in view 
is the bringing of every drawing of substantial value 
and interest into such a condition that it may be as 
little liable as can be to soil and injury ; the careful 
and conscientious determination of the genuine 
parentage of each, and the classification of the whole 
by countries and in order of time. And, seeing that 
so vast an accumulation of drawings could, and there- 
fore, according tothe Prince Consort’s manner of re- 
garding things, ought to be made available for the 
instruction and gratification of all concerned or inter- 
ested in art, it was the purpose of his royal highness 
that, as far ag possible, access to the collection, with 





the object of study, should be facilitated; that th, 
choice drawings should be exhibited at the soirgesang 
contersazioni of literary, scientific; and artist, 
societies; and that photographs of the best drawings 
should be published as cheaply as they could be pro- 
duced. And arrangements are advancing for tha 
carrying out of all these most enlightened designs, 











A PICTURE OF ROME. 


I HAvE been now many weeks in this sad old city 
—sad, sombre it mustalways be-+with its mouldering 
ruins—its wide surrounding Campagna—and its dark- 
eyed, poetic-looking people, whom even dirt and rags 
cannot make vulgar or commonplace. 

I went tothe top of the Capitol the other morning. 
It. was a clear, lovely day, and as we stood in the 
little stone balcony of the crowning tower, the 
custode counted out to us the seven hills of Rome— 
now scarcely to be distinguished, covered with build- 
ings. We saw how the old city had been cradled on 
all sides, like some gigantic infant, in a circle of sur- 
rounding mountains, which rising now in snowy 
silvery clearness, seemed to. cut the horizon al) 
around. 

In; the spring of the year the snow upon these 
mountains gives them, through the purple veil of 
Italian air, all the picturesque and dreamy grace of 
Alpine peaks. Their outlines are, many of them, 
peculiarly bold and graceful ; and one looks on them 
with interest because they are features of the land- 
scape that could not havechanged. Such as they aro 
to us this: morning, such they looked to Cicero and 
Virgil, and to Casar—to thousands of eyes now shut 
for ever. 

One thing strikes one in the panorama of Rome— 
the deficiency in trees. As one stands on the top oi 
the Capitol, nothing like foliage strikes the eye in that 
great circle of country, bounded by mountains ani 
centered by Rome. © groves, no forests, no tufts of 
trees—oak, ash, poplar, and consequent variations of 
undulating outline. There are but two trees which 
make much impression on one’s eye in the picture, 
and these are the cypress and stone pine, and both 
have forms of such 4 stony definiteness of outline, 
that I call them architectural trees. They look as if 
they too might have been carved out of stone, like 
tht pyramids, obelisks, and domes among which they 
rise, black and still, with no sway of leaf or spray, 
with no flutter or wave of boughs, quiet and lifeless, 
as if they belonged to the enchanted city one reads of 
in romance, where everytning was suddenly turned to 
stone. 

To.me the sense of av oppressive deadness, a heavy 
lifeless stillness, seems to be the general spirit of 
landscape—as if some awful doom, some spell of 
sinister enchantment, made the air preternaturally 
heavy, as one sometimes feels it before a thunder- 


storm, 

From the Capitol one looks down at the broken 
columns of the Forum far below at one’s feet, and the 
endless train of workmen digging all day among the 
ruins, and wheeling their barrows in a slow line 
toward the Coliseum, seemsa sort.of spectal proces- 
sion--so lifelessly they work, so slowly they move, 
their ragged old cloaks still thrown over their shoul- 


ders in ghostly suggestion of the old Roman toga. 
Ruins of men—shadows of Romans—dark-eyed, 
hollow-cheeked, picking aimlessly at the grave of old 
Rome, peerless and unreflecting—twopence a day their 
wages, and their work according, “There they pick 
over spots where the old hard-handed plebeians of 
Ronte made good their cause in many a hard elec- 
tion, bringing in their tribunes of the people in the 
face of all that patrician rank and power could do. 
Surely these are ghosts of Romans in a ghostlv 
forum. 

The colouring that invests the whole landscape 
of Rome is that of wondrous brightness, that 
golden richness of tone which almost reconciles one 
to the want of freshness and green, and of that 
vivacity which pervades an English landscape. 

The peculiar orange-coloured lichen which clings to 
buildings here gives a golden tone to every roo, 
and the air shimmers at every hour of the day with 
fluttering prismatic lights aa warm shadows. Even 
the black obelisk of the cypress and the umbrella- 
skaped stone pine have their opalescent changings o! 
purple, lilac, and gold, as a morning or evening floods 
them with light. 

One does not wonder that artists fall in love with 
old Rome—the mistress of enchantments—and tha‘ 
they say to her, in dirt, in rags, in filth, in ignominy 
“Thou art my mistress. I would not change the: 
for the cleanliest and sweetest good housewife in the 
world.” 

One only wants to drop humanity ont of their 
calculations, to live merely in the artistic and pictu- 
resque, to feel thus themselves. One feels the enchani- 
ment working—the weird Old sybil tells npon you. 

H. B. S. 
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THERE is a Story going about that a candidate not 
many weeks ago was “plucked” at an examination 
for aclerkship in the Board of Trade because he was 
ynable to give the length of a small river in Ireland. 
another found on one of his papers—Who were 
Napoleon’s principal generals? Where were they 
stationed in the year ? and where werethey born? 
The last query so completely overcame his self-com- 
mand that he coolly returned the paper to his exami- 
ners, with the contemptuous addition of—“‘ And who 
were their bootmakers?” We have heard from a 
War Office man that he was especially examined in 
astronomy, but is now mostly employed in retkoning 
up the cost of making various articles at so much 


each. 


THE UNCLAIMED PORTRAIT. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Oxe of our most successful portrait-painters was 
iy bis studio, late one afternoon of the winter of 
1860-1, putting the finishing touches to the “ busy 
wrinkles rownd the eyes” of a certain banker known 
on ‘Change, when he was interrupted by a knock at 
thedoor. It was beyond his hour for admitting visitors, 
but there, was something so peremptory in the knock, 
that his own wil] receded, and he called out, “ Come 


iD 

A gentleman entered whom he bad no recollection 
of ever having met, even in the most casual manner ; 
but that was an, everyday occurrence, apd the artist, 
nodding to him in bis abrupt manner, motioned him to 
a seat. ens 
“Are you quite alone, Mr. Vandyke ?” 

‘You see that I am.” 

The stranger flashed a steel-like glance into every 
cornery declined the proffered chair, and remained 
standing, as he said: 

‘] will detain you, but a moment, now. I wish to 
know if you can or will paint the portrait of a lady in 
three sittings, to be given in the next three days ?” 

‘Really, sif, 1 am overworked now, I have refused 
two orders to-day.” 

“I do not. doubt it. But this case is imperative. 
We are travellers. The steamer upon which we have 
taken passage sailsin four days. I could go to some 
less hurried artist; bat I greatly prefer you. I shall 
be disappointed if you do not accommodate me. As 
we desire to meet no one in the studio, could you not 
give the lady a sitting at an earlier hour in the morn- 
ing than is usual? I am willing to compensate such 
trouble by any price you may see fit to put upon your 
extra labour.” 

The gentleman’s voice, like his knock, was one of 
those it was bard to refuse—not loud, neither persua- 
sive, but simply full of determination. The artist, 
who did not like early rising, was surprised to hear 
himself saying : 

“I might possibly arrange the sittings for from 
eight till ten; but that will be inconvenient for the 
lady.” 

She is willing toincur greater inconvenience. We 
shall be here, then, to-morrow, at eight a.m. How- 
ever, there is a condition to which I hope you will 
not refuse to bind yourself; which is, that the por- 
trait shall not be shown to anyone except our three 
selves,” 

The artist, by the instinct of his profession. a quick 
reader of human natwie, looked more sharply at his 
visitor; but the face before him was impenetrable; a 
dark, clear-cut, cold face, with eyes which met his 
wn as if on, purpose to show him that they were not 
\o be read by inquisitive people. 

“You have a right to make the condition. an2 = 
know of no reason for refusing toaccedeto it. During 
ibe brief time it occupies my studio, there will be no 
temptation to display the ait ; itis against my 
habit to expose unfinished pictures.” 

“I have your promise, then ?” 

“ Why—yes!” said Vandyke, half vexed to find an 
inknown customer fettering him with a promise, yet 
jielding,.as he had done, all through the interview. 

* And now, your price?” 

“One hundred pounds, Of course the picture can 
have but three, days labqur.upon it, and you must be 
satisfied with the result.” 

“i expect.to be., But, Mr. Vandyke,I am willing 
io pay well to. have you do the best possible in the 
limited. time, ., We, shall, be here at eight to-morrow. 
Good evening.” 

‘I trust I shall not oversleep myself, now that I 
am pledged,” thought,, the, artist; ‘I must give Sam 
swict orders.” 

It. was. pow, too dark. to meddle funther with the 
banker’s wrinkles, so. be turned the canyas,to the 
wall, and threw his brushes into a little tin bucket, 
‘or Sam to clean at his leisure. 

“Really,”.continned Vandyke, as he buttoned his 
overcoat and went forth on the way to dinner, “TI 

egin to fee) some curiosity.” 


Sam had received his orders, and at eight o’clock 
next morning the studio was tvarmed and dusted, 
when his master arrived, punetual to the hour, to his 
own and servant’s astonishment. 

As Vandyke was laying aside his muffler, he cast 
his eyes down into the street, and beheld a carriage 
drawing up before the entrance, from which the 
stranger alighted followed by a lady. 

‘As soon as its occupants had descended, it was 
driven away. With more e ss than he could 
account for, be turned towards the door, motioning 
Sam to léavé by another entrance, and presently the 
expected visitor stood before him. 

** This is your sitter, Mr. Vandyke.” 

The lady and the artist bowed, and at his request 
she began laying aside her wrappings. The lady 
wore a vei) upon entering, and not wishing to em- 
barrass her by scrutiny, he employed himself with his 
easel and palette, until a low voice said : 

“T am ready, if you please.” : 

Turning now to take his first look at his sitter, the 
blood of the artist bounded to his cheek. 

He was over forty, and a married, man, so that his 
emotion was simply that of pure'pleasure at beholding 
a face and form worthy of his best efforts; beautiful, 
and what was much mofe rare, noble. 

She was young—not over twenty-two—but had a 
calm, steadfast expression, as if one no longer young 
at heart. 


which seemed to become a part of herself, so admivably 
did it accord with her style; but the necessity for 
immediately deciding upon the position and acces- 
saries of the figure, forced him to observe it. 

The wide sleeves of her dark-blue satin robe were 
looped up wivh cameos, revealing a pair of arms of 
perfect mould, and white as the velvet lining of a‘ 
lily leaf. 

“It would take mea week ‘to paint those arms,” he 
said; “ you will have to’ be’ satisfied with a 
vignette.” 

““T shall be much @issappointed; I wish we had 
more time,” murmured the gentleman. 

“Sodol. You say the limit is positive ?” 

“Positive. We sail on Satirday. 1 would rather 
give a thousand ‘pounds, and ‘have the picture to 
please me. Cannot you pretend illness, and give all 
your time to the lady ?” 

“T can deny myself to all others,” was the reply. 
and the artist felt an impulse of contempt for the 
stratiger who so coolly suggested a falsehood to im ; 
but another glance at his sitter finished the unpleasant 
impression, and he continued: “1 will do the best I 
can. The lady’shall remain until tired of the sitting, 
and I will defer other claims to work on this canvas 
alone.” 

“Oh, thank you. “Believe mel shall be grateful. 
And do not think me too selfish. I have long desired 
the portrait; this is our only opportunity for some 
time.” 

Again Vandyke scrutinized his two visitors. He 
was a brusque person, and made no attempt to con- 
ceal what was in his thoughts, thowgh be would ask 
no questions. He was wondering if the lady was the 
stranger’s wife ; and if not, what relationship existed 
between them. 

Perhaps, as yet, he was only her lover; certainly 
not an uncle, or mere guardian, though his years 
were nearly twice hers. Every glance, every tone 
betrayed a love for that beautiful woman, only the 
more striking, that it contrasted with the glittering 
coldness of his nature, as exhibited towards every 
other subject and person: ; 

The artist began his sketch. He worked rapidly 
and well; for the circumstances were such as to put 
him in the best possible mood for doing justice to his 
sitter and tohis own genius. There was something 
inspiring in the lady’s face; and when his eyes dwelt 
on hers with the privilege of iis art, he felt old 
fountains of enthusiasm unsealing in bis breasts 

Tlien the mystery which enveloped these strangers ; 
the refinement of their manners, and the unusual 
degree of cultivation evinced by their conversation, 
all aided to stimulate bis imagination above its every- 
day level. 

Orders had been given to Sam, and the wealthy 
banker, and other important “ patrons”—why patrons 
pray, instead of customers ?—went grambling away, 
while still the hours rolled on until long past noon. 

The two gentlemen odtversed freely; although 
without 4 particle of warmth On the part of the visitory 
who threw back the painter's geniality like sun-ray9 
from a reflector. He had evidently travelled far and 
wide, and was familiar with every topic which chanced 
tointiado itself, but absolutely reserved in all that 
rélated to himself. 

The lady said but little, usually when direct 
appealed to, but what she did say was as graceful as 
characteristic. 


At first he did not note the details of her dress, | 


} admiration and repulsion ; admiration for 





When the artist promised to give it all his time, it 





was deckled to have the portrait a life-size, half length. - 


He worked with equal rapidity and success, wnti?, 
suddenly looking wp, he saw how pale and weary the 
sitter was growing, and remembered, with astonish- 
meént, that he had heard a clock striking tavo. 

‘*‘We ought to beg madam’s pardon,” he exclaimed, 
throwing down his brush. “You and, I have beer 
selfish ; she looks ready to faint with fatigue.” 

The lady smiled—a vivid smile, like a flash of 
sunlight striking through sno’—and confessed that: 
she was either tired, or hungry, or both. 

“ Let me order a lunch here in my room. I} can 
be brought in within ten minutes; and, really, you 
ought not to go out until a little refreshed, after silting 
six hours.” 

Both visitors courteously declined the hospitalits, 
compromising on a glass of sherry, which the painter 
pressed upon them. : 

When they were gone, he looked out of the winder, 
and saw the close carriage rolling away. 

It was with increased interest that he welcomed” 
the strangers at the next siiting. The lady grew 
more beautifal constantly, even under the trying 
ordeal of sitting for her picture; yet there was 
something more than beauty to attract and absort) 
Vandyke; a still pathos far behind the outward light 
of the deep-blue eyes; a certain depression of the 
corners of the exquisite mouth; an unnatural severity 
of aspect, as if a sparkling brook had been frozeu ove: 
in summer time. 

Towards the other stranger he was also indefinably 
attracted, but with a different feeling, blended o* 
a keen, 
cultivated intellect, and repulsion for something 
hidden an@wunpleasant, which his polished manne: 
could not entirely conceal. 

Vandyke had, by this time, ‘settled it in his. minc 
that they were husband and wife; farther, he knew 
the lady’s Christian name, for once or twice, inad- 
vertently, when he was busiest with his work, the 
gentleman had spoken to her softly as “ Alicia.” 

On the third morning Vandyke was ready; to the 
minute, for his sitter—but she camesnot. Impstiouce 
merged into surprise as the morning rolled away 
without bringing the strangers, or even so much ae » 
note of explanation. 

He worked on, faithfully resolved to complete hie 
engagement, finishing up the drapery, and thinking 
that even a brief sitting of a few moments would 
enable him to add the last grace to the features. But 
the afternoon glided into twilight, and he went off ts. 
his dinner wondering. 

He examined the evening papers to find what 
steamers had sailed that day, but found that ne 
steamer had departed for California; on the next 
day there would be departures. Had illness caused 
the absence, an excuse might have been sent. 

It proved to be all in vain that the artist troubled 
his head about the affair. Neither word nor visitors 
came on the ensuing day; the steamer saibed, and 
the portrait remained, uncalled for, in hisstudio. He 
had lost his hundred pounds, and inconvenienced him 
self and other sitters; still, after the first curiosity 
and disappointment were over, Vandyke did not re 
gret that the picture had been painted. On the con 
trary, he grew to think it the best of all his efforts 
and to be glad it was not taken from him. 

He finished it from memory, giving it all the en 
thusiastic labour that he would have given to an ideal 
creation. 

And, almost unconsciously, under his touch, the 
pathos came up more clearly through the lustrous 
depths of her eyes, and a shadow rested on the fair, 
noble forehead, and the lips seemed as if they would 
quiver, were they not so patiently repressed 

Actuated by a fine sense of what was honourable, the 
artist remained true to his promise not to allow any 
one to see the portrait, although the failure of the 
parties to keep their engagement’ might well bave 
been considered as rendering it null. 

He still expected that some day he should hear that 
imperative Knock, and should open the door to the 
cold stranger, who would explain satisfactorily the 
delay, and ask him for the picture which had growe 
to be the treasure of his collection. 

Whenever he thought of it, he hoped the mae 
would remain away. 

Usually, before be retired for the day, from his 
studio, if he was alone, he would turn the portrait from 
the wall and please himself with’ a few moments 
contemplation of it 

Winter melted into spring ; Vandyke was thinking 
of closing his rooms, and getting away, for a time, 
from the smell of paint to the smell of ‘flowers; when 
he was surprised one day by the reappearance of av 
old friend of his—a congenia! spirit, and ‘one of his 
intimates—who had been in California for the last 
two years. ‘The meeting gave him unexpected de- 
light. Dr. Grierson'was an unmarried man of twenty 
eight or thirty, a physician by profession, but of vaxied 
taste and acquirements. 

Wis geniality, and a keen appreciation of goed 
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pictures, had made him a haunter of Vandyke's 
studio, before he went west, to try his fortanes in San 
Francisee; and he now resumed his old habit. with 
all the more relish, from the long interruption, which 
it had exdured, 

The arrival of his friend turned the. warm. and 
ingnid weather into a holiday for Vandyke; he was 
ne longer ih so, much of a.burry to. get te . the 
ountry. 

Dr. Grierson had many racy things to tell, of. bis 
‘xpericaces in that most cosmopolitan. of cities ‘in 
which he had recently, dwelt, and. thrived; his 
profession had often involved bim in strange ad- 
ventures. 

“I declare, Loudon is. commonplace after San 


:, woulda’t talk of. her, of Mrs, D 


ID fled,.to, California wien his defalcations and 

forgeries, were first detected.. Of course it was there 
you must have met them?” 

“Yes, in San Francisco. I'll tell. you how it all 
happened ; but. the, story is, between .us two. I 
, to any other 
person but yourself. And,. indeed, I'm afraid even 


, you, Vandyke, will notfully: appreciate—understand.” 


“Qh, yes; Ishallf J appreciate.it already, though 
I don’t. understand jt yet... Take.a chair, and don't 
act. nervous before me, of all. peuple. I'll lock. the 
door, light my cigar, and. will look at _the. portrait 
while you talk.” 

So the two friends arranged, themselves. where the 
full regard of, the beautiful face seemel.to dwell upon 


Francisco,” he avowed;.gaily, one day of the first, them solemnly. 


veek of his return. 


As he said this, iis glance happened to rest on te f 


back of the: portrait, always turned tothe wall, with 
@ cloth thrown over. it besides. 

“ There's something you hav'n’t shownm,me,” he 
added, going towards it, for he, made, himself, at home 
with bis friend. 

“Step!” cried Vandyke, “that: is not on. exhibition 
—even to you;.’ 

_ “Ohy indeed!” and the deotor removed his: hand 
rom the frame. 

It occurred) to the artist to-prove that things. mys- 
terious, if not romantic, sometimes occurred even..in 
London, and.as there was no objection in his mind to 
telling the story of the unclaimed portrait, he forth- 
with told it. 

The doctor listened with flattering attention, and 
when it was:finished pleaded to see the likenggs of the 
heroine, 

“Your promise is no. longer binding; and.I amy 
your confidential friend. No barm can, come of my 
sharing your privilege; and is it not rather:cruel 
‘io exvite.# man’s curiosity, and then refuse to gratify 
it?” 

“T consider it one of my greatest. successes,” said, 
Vandyke, yielding, and turning the frame around. 
- lr really ne reason for keeping the picture hidden 
any longer, exeept-that I've grown so fond of it that 
I like to have it all to myself. Howevor, I shall not 
be jealous of you!” So saying, be withd-ew. the 
cloth. Am exclamation escaped Dr. Grierson, His 
companion, looking at him to observe the effect of his 


CHAPTER IL. 


“ A LITTLE over a year ago, I,, who was then in, the 
full tide of successful practice ia San Francisco (my 
energy, if not impudeneé. having, already, accom; 
plished that), was,called up, jast after getting, inte 
bed one night, te. visit a lady, who was,, described: as 
seriously ill. * 

“As the house of the patient was some. distance, 
off, the. servant.had come, for me in a. carriage. Ho 
gave the name as Mrs. Dadley ; said M;. Dudiey, was: 
not at home, and that his mistress had been taken 
suddenly,.he didn’t just, know wiat with—hesbe- 
lieved, fita, 

“The respectable look of the man and carriage was 
sufficiently assuring; butI put my revolver in: my 
breast-pocket, before starting out wit! Lim, for it was 
late, aud the night dark. 

“ After driving about a mile we stopped before a 
handsome brick. house in. a good street, somewhat in 
the suburbs, and I had hardly descende! from.the 
vehicle when the hall door opened, amt a_ lady 


appeared in the entrance to hasten my, movements. 


all she 


“*T am afraid she is dying, doctor,’ was 


said, as she ran up the, stairs, motioning, me to 


follow. 

“The next moment I stood in a laxze chamber 
where, om a bed, and apparently lifeless, lay my new 
patient, the woman whose face. we are lookiug at 


now. 


“Pale as a corpse, but beautifat as an, angel, she 


lay on the couch, her long dark hair swesping over. 
the pillow. 

“The second glance showed me that she was in- 
sensible, not dead; andas. I lifted the delicate wrist 
I detected a scarcely perceptible pulse. At the same 
instant my eyes rested.op the tiny form ofa new- 
woman. I attended her during an illness, that is} born infant, which a women, evidently a nurse, hed 
all.” just deposited on an impromptu bed on a table. 


masterpiece, saw that. he was profoundly, agitated. 
“Do you knew her?” he criel, ‘‘or why are you,so 


pale? What's the matter, doctor?” 

" “Am I pale?” asked the other, forcing a smile 
“ Well, it’s sumprise, I suppose. I de know the 
original; but she is notlring to me. She is a married 


He followed. up his statement thar the lady was 
“nothing to bint” by asking, within, five minutes, 





what Vandyke would take for the picture, 

“J do not wish to sellit. It is worth more to me 
tlan te any one except the lady’s friends. I would 
not put a price upon it.” 

“Sell it to me for. friendship’s sake,” urged the 
doctor. 

“] would doa gend deal for you, for friendship’s 
cake, doctor. You know that. Dut, really, before I 

nsent toe part with that picture 1 must have good 
reason for it. Im the first place, it is not:entirely 


mine—until ,I give up ali idea of its being claimed. | was the. paticnt's, sister, answere: 


“* Dead, sir,’ remarked. the aurge, as she met my 
inquiring look. 

“Oh. save her, doctor!’ pleaded the voice of the 
one who had come dewn for me. 

“*T will, no doubt,’ was my answer, purposely 
short, and cold, for I saw that. this friend or relative 
was too much agitated by the catastrophe. 

“Woll, I rallied the ne gay, and before 
morving my patien!, pronised fairly. Upen inquiry 
into the nature of the ant whivls had caused the 
premature birth, destroying the child, and nearly 
destroying the mother, the iadv. who told me she 
with some 


Secondly, I'd like you tosbow why your interest in it embarrassment, that it bad been mentai, eatirely. 


should outweigh mine.” 

“ That's reasovable, I know,’ mutiered the young 
physician, walking back aud forth across, the studio 
several times 
about your mysterious visitors. ‘hat man, wha came 
with her, was a villain.” 

“I believe it. Yet, certainly, he was.a gentle- 
nin 
“ That's the worstof it. If he wasn't he couldn't 
Jo so muchharm. When I tel. you his name, you 
will not. wonder that. he wished, his. visits kept a 
secret. That man was D—-.” 

“The ——!" cried Vandyke. ‘‘ The forger ?” 

“The very same. At the time hg was sitting here 


in this studio, detectives were looking for him. It.) 
was to escape them, doubtless, that he was obliged | 


‘o.flee, without calling for the portialt.” 

“| remember reading about it in all the papers at 
i} e time,” said the artist, after an interval of silence. 

But the last suspicion which would ever have 
entered my, bead, would be to saspect him—them! 
They escaped, I remember.” 

“ Don't sag ‘them,’ ‘they,’ if you please, Vandyke. 
You speak of her as. if she were an accomplice. A 


purer, a lovelier gyoman never breathed; though she 


has the hard fortune to be that man’s wife.” 


“IT can hardly doubt it. M she was bad, I will 
never believe in faces again,” and the artist.oast s 
“Bat how 
2id you geome to know them, doctor? I believe 


look at the noble features on the canvas. 


“* Bad: news wea conveyed to he, very rovghly 
and. ind'sereetly,” she said. ‘She was, not titted 
to bear it. She went from one fainting-% into 


“Well, Vandyke, you're my friend, | another , until 4 great “gong camé ou, ber, ana, 
and I’ve no objection to telling you what I know |I sent. the servants, one. fo 


ra nurse, another’ 
for a physician. Fortunately, our cock. knew of 
a woman, not far away, or 1 do not kuow what i 
should have done. Lam,sure my poor Alicia would 
bave died!’ and here-her nerves gave way, after the 
long strain on them, and she began to. weep. 

**: Compose yourself, madam.’ I said, in my pro- 
fessional manu... ordering ithe nurse to, brimg her a 
glass of wine. ‘ You did very well, in the emergency ; 
and now you must be. quiet and watchful. Tue 
danger is not entirely over. Of ‘course I, know 
nothing of the mental. cause of the patient's excite- 
Mout; but, repose.is, now absolutely uecessary. No- 
thing musf be allowed to agitate her. She must rest 
and sleep.’ 

“+ She shall. I will remain. by her bedside nntil 
you come again. No, one but mysslif shall speak to 
her, or enter this room.’ 

“*Right; and do not allow her to,talk. I will call 
again at noon to-day.’ The lady gave me the name 
of the street and, number of the house. and in the 
darkness preceding dawu the carriage ivek me back 
to my boarding-nouse, At twelve I called again. 
But Ldo not intend. to.weary you wit, details. . The 
patient was a long timo in recevering. [was 
strangely interestgd in her from the first; so beautiful 
and sosad.. Her sister, who was five years older thau 





a 
herself, and a wilow, as I was told. was a person of 
refinement and intelligence. 

“She could not but see that my curiosity, as .}} 

as my interest, was great. She hv! told me the first 
day that Mr. Dudley was, from liome, and that he 
would be deeply grieved and disapp iuted at the acoj- 
dent which bad occurred. 
* “ Butwhen two and three weeks slipped away, and 
still no husband appeared, and an air of unhanpiness 
and, mystery floated about the house, she was too 
sensible vot, to. perceive, that..I_ was conscious of it, 
Not that.ever, for one instant, did I suspect anything 
wrong of Mrs. Dudley: 

“There. was that in the clear. blue eye, and on the 
noble forehead. which banished any thought of sin in 
connection witli her. 

“TI thought I detected in the manner of her sister 
Mrs. Browne, an inclination to confide; to. me the 
secret, wiiatever it was, of. the household. 

“Both women appeared grateful for my unwearied 
and successful attendance upon the invalid, who had 
now, for several days, been able to sit up, though stil! 
@ pri<oner in her apartment. 

“\Vhether Mrs. Browne would ev ntually have 
mle & confident of me, I do not know. ° The secret 
wis betrayed, unexpectedly, to all parties: 

“YT had made my daily call at their house, when, 
late in the afternoon, I was called to a patient not four 
doors from theirs. 

“When I had made my yigit I thought that, being 
so near Mrs, Dudley, and feeling—I! confess it—an 
interest that was not all professional, in her society, | 
would drop in a few moments, or, at least, ask after 
the ladies at the door. 

“ The servant knowing me so well, and supposing 
Ihad been sent for, directed me to go upstairs, ag 
usual. 

“1 ascended, and kuocked. 
“*Come in,” said a man’s voice, and I entered the 
sick-room. 

“ A gentleman was sitting by the ‘bed, holdiug Mrs 
Dudley's thin, white band, 

“He fairly started to his feet} when he saw me 
But he was too throroughly se!f-controlfed to make 
any farther exhibition of his surprise. 

“ *Dr. Grierson, Mr. Dudley,’ said the lady, faintly 
while a rose-red blush slowly crept over her pale 
face. 

“*T beg your pardon,’ said the husband, cool and 
courteous. ‘I supposed it was a. servant, as. your 
visit for the day was over, and the man had orders te 
adwit no one else.’ 

, “Atd*he held out his hand for me to take. 

“T did not take it. I affected not to see it: I, too, 
blushed, and perhaps, turned pale. For, in that first 
lance at the si ers face, I re ized D— 
here could’be no mistake. I knew*him well when 
I was a boy. os 

“T remembered tlie astonishment, the profound 
sensation caused by his delinquencies, for ‘he had 
been a favourite in society; and. [ recalled, with 
lightning intuition, that I had heard he had taken 
refuge in California, and was living under an assumed 
name. , 

“ I gay that I changed:countenance, for so great had 
been the surprise of my discovery, that I had ‘not 4 
chance to prevent it; bat I hadno wish that heskould 
suspect my knowledge of him, andl forced myself 
into instant composure. 

“ Those, keen eyes were searching me through f 
bore their serutiny entirely unmoved, after that first 
blush. b 

“Tf explained how it chanced’that I should call at 
that hour; which gave ‘Mr. Dudley’ au opportunity 
tor. thanking me for my services. 

“'Phis h< did with a warmth that was sincere 
enougr, 1 oi) see how he loved that woman! | 
could sed. too, tat his feelings met with but a con- 
strained resp »7se from ber. 

“ My visit wes brief; “I would’ not ‘make it too 
brief, for fear he snould suspect, even from that, that 
I knew him. 1 did'not:anppose' that he remembered 
me. - I was only a student, a stranger, and at the age 
when one clianges every year, when I used to see him. 

“As I left the room, he followed me into the ball 
elosing the door of*she chamber behind him. 

“< Duetor Grierson,” he began; in a low voice, ‘1 
see tha: you know me.’ ‘ 

“Yus, so cunning was that marvel: of duplicity, 
tliat my one faint start, at mesting him bad be- 
prayed my knowledge, beyond the power of my 
after-prudeuce to conceal i. 1 met bis eyes, saying 
nothing. 

“*T wave risked my freedom,’ he continued, ‘to 
come and see her—my wife. You cannot guess how 
I have suffered at being obliged to remaitf away from 
ber. When I heard that she bad been ill, [ risked 
all to make her this one brief visit. You do not i- 
tend to betray me?’ ; 

“ With this question came oné of bis pocalist 
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“J had not the least thought of it, sir.’ | 
“*T believe you. I shall then remain with her, as 

| proposed, until eight or nine o'clock this evening: 

Doctor, do you know we are all well punished for | 

oor sins, in this world? To be compelled to fly 

from her; to know that certainty of my crimes 
brought this illness upon her; is not that punishment 
forall and everything wrong I ever committed? 

Watch over her carefully, since I cannot have that 

privilege. You shall be paid—doubly paid, doctor. 

Here, do not let me forget to settle the little bill we 

bave already made.’ 

‘He said all this hurriedly, and ended by thrusting 
as roll of notes into my hapd. ~ 
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to me, as long as he loves me as he does, I will nos 
forsake him. Should I leave him now he would be- 
come revkless, lost. Should I cling to him, perhape 
his love for me may be the means of reclaiming him. 
Either way, my happiness is shipwrecked, Sara,” this 
so quietly, without even a tremble of the voice; ‘the 
| only comfort I can find in life will be in doing my 
duty in self-sacrifice. You ask me to go home with 
you. Ob, you do net know that there I should be 
more painfully reminacd of our humiliation and dis- 
kOnour than in any other place.” 

“*T could not urge her against her conscience. We 
had all urged her into one mistake, and now I felt 
that the promptings of her own heart were surest to 


“* Finally I received a letter from Lim, begging me . 
to come to them in California; that Alicia was uvt | 
very well, and pined for home; but he thought if she 
had me with her, sie would be content. He threw 
himself on my,love for my sister, he said, as his pro- | 
tection ; else, he should not dare write me, since he 
would be obliged to give his trae address. 

“*He continued to say that Alicia was entirely | 
ignorant of the cause which had so suddenly driven | 
him to California; she accepted bis excuses of urgent | 
business; and where they néw lived she was 60 | 
retired that he easily kept from her all newspapers | 
referring to his misfortanes; it would kit] him were 
she to learn to despise him. | 


“| did not like the contact with his money. I had 
good reason to think it was nuvi properly come by; 
but to refuse it might bring upon me his dislike and 
suspicion—suspicion that my interest in his wife was 
not so mercenary as be could wish. So I thrust it 
into my pocket. 

“ There were enongh of ‘those notes to pay liberally 
for this picture, V: 6, ; 

“ The scoundrel was agitated; love for that 
peerless woman'he had succeeded jn gaining fora 
wife alone had power to move him. 

“I bated him when I saw how he was wrapped up 
in ber; but for her sake I meant what I had said. I 
bad no purpose to betray him to the authoritids, 
whom I knew to be constantly ox the alert to ‘arrest 
him. 

“*]T shall not be here when you come ‘to-morrow,’ 
he continued. ‘I thank you, again, for ‘your skiffal 
care of my wife.’ 

“'Do not let my intrusion have the effect’ to 
shorten yeur visit,’ I replied, aud with a-bow I bas- 
tened out of his presence. 


CHAPTER IIL 


“Wuen I called, the next morning, Mrs: Browne 
met mein the ball, and asked me to step into ‘the 
parlour for a few moments. 

“ Here she gave me a seat, took another near me, 
wishing to say something which yet it was difficult 
for her to-begin. i 

“Mrs. Dudley is not so well to-day,’ she fimally 
said; ‘the visit of her busban 


ight - aot 
your frientisbip and kindness to us ‘any farther, I 


must say how painful and humiliating it is to 
her, lo me, that she ishould be known to you under’an 
assumed name. I wasin my room yesterday, and I 
beard, unintentionally, Mr. -D—— tell you that you 
knew him. I am gladof it. Gilad itisover! And 
now, doctor—if you have the patience to listea—I 
think it only justice to any dear, my noble sister, to! 
tell you how she became that man’s wife.’ 

“ After saying this mmch, she paused. 

“*T should like, above all things, to know,’ I stam- 
mered, awkwardly enough. 

“It was the fault of her family—my fault, among 
others. We were well-educated, highly-respected 
residents of a pleasant town, where D—— came’ to 
spend bis summers. 

““ At that time there was no one like him; be was 
envied, co admired. Almost any young lady he 
wight prefer would joyfully have accepted him. He 
saw Alicia and became desperately enamoured of her., 
She refused him against the advice-of all of us. Some- 
thing in her sensitive nature detected, or shrank from, 
What no one else had then discovered. 

“She had no excuse to offer for her rejection, 
except that she did not love him. “ Did she love any- 
oue else 7” he and we asked her. “No.” Then she 
Dust marry him. 

““It was madness to throw @way so brilliant an 
opportunity, We over-persuaded her; and he—he 
would give her no peace, Ido not think that she 
Would have yielded even at the last, but my husband 
died, and I eame back. penniless to my (parents, aud 
wy mother made an appeal to her generosity. 

mS The family Wise tn earty though of the best English 
biood, and the thought of so wealthy and liberal- 
lauded an aecession,to it as D——, blinded us to the 
uve interests of our precious,sister. We wefe so 
proud of her we thought it only right. that the. bril- 
lant favourite of cities should sue for ber hand. So, 
* ye when mother pleaded, she yielded, and became 

is wife. 

“‘Having once given him her vows, she was true 
'o him as the sun to'the day, though she has :never | 
veally loved him aeshe is capable of ‘loving. 

“*Well, after a year or jtwo-came the shock—tbat; 
dccadiul revelation. Father, mother, would not be- 
lieve it. Father made @ journey to Lendon to prove 
‘be falsehood of the zeports, Alas! he only proved 
‘heir truth. D— had fled, taking Alicia with bim. 


for Mr. D—. 





a Were not certain for seme months where he J.ad 
@, 


| wife, I owe bim a wife’s duty. 


“« He begged of me to come: but to keep bis dis- | be right. Shotold D—— last evening what sho bad 


grace from her as carefully as ke had done. 
trusted to my good sense and my affection for her, 
which he knew was great, asked me to comfort 
mother with word that her dauglter'was happy in 
ignorance of what had happened, and euclosed :noney 
to provide for all my expenses. 

‘ “*T did not hesitate five minutes. To mother only 
I confided the true object of my journey, and was 
ready to depart when the next stvamer sailed. In 
due ‘time I arrived;and found Alicia as innocent of 
D—'s real business and character as be repre- 
sented 


“* True, she thought many tings sttange, and was 
at times uneasy and unhappy. Ske never was satis- 
fied with hisexcuse for changing their name. She 
had too much sense to be deceived by the frivolous 
pretence that it was to avoid being prosecuted for the 
sudden debts which had fallen upon him through the 
failure of a friend for whom he had’ given security. 
This was also his exouse for his abrupt de ré, and 
his choice of California as the place best fitted ‘to re- 
store lis injured ‘fortunes. 

“*Sbe was not wholly satisfied, and yet she was 
too guiléless, too single-hearted to suspect the trath. 
She was so glad to see me—and quite content to live 
retired, now that she expected ‘some time to become a 
mother. , 

“* But ove day there came an end to this dangerous 
unstable peace. I knew that it-could not last for 
ever. But, ob, I had-prayed that it might endare, at 
least until her time of was over, aud she had a 
child to absorb ber heart. 

‘““*T felt so much to blame for the part I had played 
in urging the marriage upon her, that I would have 
cast my own heart on the ground for her to walk 
upon if it couldvonly save -her. 

““Oneday there came an end. D—— did not 
come home to dittierSrtetea. About eight o’clock 
the bell rang, and Alicia, thinking it was him, herself 
hastened to open the door, for ‘she had been restless 
about:him. Two police officers stepped m and asked 
“ He has not been home,” ‘said the 
innocent wife; “‘Whatdo you want with bim, shall 
I give him your message?” 

“Then one of them laughed coarsely, and before 
I, before the other officer (who iseomed to have more 
discretion), could prevent'it, ‘his message stood re- 
vealed in plain.and brutal e—it was to arrest 
the runaway defaulter and forger. The officers 

the house, as was theirduty. Alicia looked 
after them as they tramped up the'stairs, and from 
them into my'face. The whole dreadful story was 
written there, no doubt; and’ ne doubt a thonsand 
conspiring trifles rose to eoufront her in an over- 
whelming array—she stretched out. herarms to me, 
but before I could reach her ‘she fell.to the floor. You 
know what happened after.’ f 

“ As she ceased speaking she searched my face with 
her ‘eyes to find there the geterous sympathy which 
she 6x pected. . 

“‘Ttis Alicia's wish, as well«s my own, that you 
should know all,’ she added, presently. 

“ Any one might see that even the appearance of 
deceit would make her unhappy. 

“*T trast you will never regret having thought me 
worthy of confidence, and certainly, if you two 
ladies, appareatly so unprotected, in the enforced ab- 
sence of your natural guardian, ever need any ser- 
vice of any kind, which I qan.render; you cannot do 
me a greater favour ‘than to test my friendship by 
asking it,’ I responded tly. 

“Then I hesitated a moment before I took the 
liberty of putting a question, 

“‘Now that your sister is aware of Mr. D——’s 
course of life, what does she propose te do? I do 
not ask out of idle-curiosity, but from a wish to assist 
you, if you need help in carrying out your plans.’ 

“(7 have asked her that question, Dr. Grierson, 





and I cenfessher answer surprised me. She saysthat 


she shall shave bis fortunes, whatever they are. 
“You know,” she said to me, with that pathetic 
look which wrings my heart, though she never re- 
proaches.me in words, “that I did not love him as a 
wife should love, when I married bim, Thatwas my 
sin, and-forit I am punished. a now that I am his 

long as he is tree 


Ile | reselyod 





upon. <All his gloom and wretchedness 
secmeu to fly at once. Though he risked everything 
for tnat stolen meeting, and kuew not ‘but the officers 
of the law mizht be lying in wait to arrest bim the 
monent he stepped from the house, yet te grew as 
joyousias on his wedding-day. [tis astowishing that 
a man Of his cold, subtle, selfish disposition can love 
anything’as be loves ler.’ 

“*Not ‘so astonishing, when you think of your 
sister,’ Isaid, with a warmth which must have sur 
prised her. *Men have gone mad for such women 
They are too rare in this world for us mot to regret 
that such a pearl should have been; but I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Brown—I forgot myself, [ was so exas- 
perated that that man-should have power to blight and 
overshadow her brightness. How did D—— dare 
venture into town. It must have been perilous 
business, now that his resilence is kuown, and, of 
course, constantly watched.’ 

““*No doubt it was perilous; but he heard by in- 
quiries substituted through his coufederates, one of 
whom is the man-waiter who attends our door, that 
\Alicia was ill, and he braved the danger. He came in 
disguise, and left the house in Robert's clothes, with 
the little tin pail inshis hand in which Robert brings 
the oysters for Alicia. We do not know when we 
shall see him again. For the present, we remain as 
weare. When the invalid recovers her strength it 
will be time to talk over changes. And now, will 
you come up, our doctor and friend,’ she said, with a 
sad smile, ‘and prescribe something for your patient's 

?? 
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“When I entered the chamber a blush of shame 
swept over that sweet and noble face, but it was not 
shame for hetself. Icursed io my heavt the bad man 
who had been guilty of it” 

This was said with so much energy that Vandyke 
removed: his cigar from his mouth, blew away the 
carls of smoke, and looked his friend steadily in tho 
fave. ‘ 

“You needn't stare at me in that style,” half- 
laughed the doctor. “I am uot afraid to confess the 
indignation I felt. towards that scoundrel. Any 
honourdble man would have felt as I gid. i'm not 
afraid to tell you, either, Vandyke—for you love a 
troe:heart, and witl not misunderstand me-—liow ny 
interest in that woman grew with every interview. 
I loved her, but I believe it was with abrother’s love, 
which longed to defend her and to bring a little sun- 
shine imto her drooping life. Mrs. Browne, who was 
a sensible and high-toned person, perceived my ad- 
miration and friendship without any distrust of it. 
Both these lovely ladies confided in me as in their 
sincerest friend. Vandyke, no word, ao look, no tone 
that an angel might not approve ever passed bet ween 
Alicia and myself; yet I cannot but feel that had we 
met before her fate was decided, each might lave 
realized to the other all that is dreamed of mutual 
happiness.” 

Again the artist puffed away the light wreaths of 
smoke in the most provoking manner, 

“Well ?” he said, inquiringly. 

“‘ Well,” responded the ductor, springing up from 
his chair and walking back and forth impatiently, 
“there’s an end of it! Mrs, D was quite ill 
again for a few days after the excitement of her hus- 
band’s ‘visit. I continued to vali while there was the 
least excuse for it; then I was obliged to make 
intervals, between my visits; aad, finally, about 
@ month after the lest episode, baving ‘them been 
absent three days, I went to, the house and 
found it vacant. There was no word left for me, 
but 1 did not blame the ladies. I comprehend that 
D—— had come for them, and had given them but a 
few moments, or, possibly, hours, to prepare for a 
difficult and secret journey. I have never met them 
since. Inless than a week rumour was busy with the 
defaulter’s flight back to Eagland, Of course, | 
listened to the talk of the hotels aud scanned the 
pepers eagerly. In.course of time I heard that he 
bad been known to visit London, aud that it 
was concluded he had successfully escaped. [ 
received a letter from Mixs. Browne, explaining 
their hurried @departure. Now, Vandylae, will you 
sell me the picture?” 


“Vou have pot proved your right superior to 
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mine, so far. On the contrary, I feel that | ought to 
refuse you more persistently than ever, What claim 
have you, being no relative, on the portrait of a 
married woman ? 

“None — none, whatever,” said Dr. Grierson, 
stoothering a groan. “And [ won't ask you again, | 
pledge you my word, Vandyke,” 

The phlegmatic artist stole a quick glance at the 
honest, earnest face, and his own was not so destitute 
of sympathy as he would have affected. 

‘Tt was curious,” he remarked, with a speculative 
air, “that D—— should have come here, to one of 
the most frequented parts of the city, in open day- 
ligbt; and for such an errand, at such a time! What 
the deuce did he waut of his wife’s portrait?” 

‘It puzzles mé, too. But if you could imagine 
how be loved that weman you would be sur- 
prised at nothing. Besides, it would have been one 
of his bold, ingenious calculations, to foil the officers, 
who weresearching for him in the most hidden places, 
by just such a cool move. His uot coming for ‘the 
picture, after all, looks like it.” 

Just then some one knocked atthe door; the por- 
trait was turned to the wall, callers were admitted, 
and Dr. Grierson, who knew them not, picked up a 
budget of foreiga papers which he found on the sofa, 
and went to idling over their contents. 

Presently he uttered an exclamation, arose, and 
went, out, with one of the papers in his hand. His 
friend noticed that he had grown pale, but attributed 
the change'to some pliysical disorder. 


CHAPTER IV. 


VANDYKE went to the country, and returned; but 
he saw no more of the doctor that season, neither 
before nor after his visit. 

“ What an ill-regulated individual!" was his mental 
comment, when he thought of him. “I wonder 
where‘he bas flown to, now! Back in San Francisco, 
I suppose. Really, I think more of the portrait now 
than ever, since I know the history of the original. 
It will never be claimed ; and, presently, I intend to 
have it framed, take it home, and hang it up in my 
private gallery.” 

The “ presently” was a good while coming, Weeks 
aod months rolled onward, while the artist, always 
intending, still neglected, to remove the picture. It 
was still his favourite work; and he often turned it 
from the wall, to enjoy the beauty of the lady- and 
the triumph of his own yt which had done her such 
justice. 

It was just about a year from the period of Dr. 
GriersOn’s unexpected a nce in his studio, that 
something imthe sunlight, or the breath of the vines 
blooming on a trellis in a garden beneath his back 
window, recalled that season, and the story told by 
the young physician. ‘“ Why don't he at least write 
to a friend?” muttered the artist, turning the picture 
about, and taking up his station in front of it. 

While he stood thus, quite absorbed in the memories 
conjured up, the door behiud him gently opened, and 
a pair of deere were pressed joyously upon his 
shoulders. j 

“ You will not refuse it to me, now !" cried a voice 
which did not surprise him so much as it ought, 
coming, as it did, so naturally into the colouring of 
his thoughts. 

He turned and beheld Dr. Grierson. And by 
bis sido—a lady ; the original of the portrait, only 
appesing younger, and a thousand times more 
veautiful, as a rich blush broke confusedly over her 
sappy face. 

“ Vandyke, my friend, let me make you acquainted 
with Mrs. Grierson. We have come for the picture, 
ordered so long ago.” 

The greetings were cordial ; though the slight 
embarrassment of the lady prevented the artist from 
expressing his curiosity, until she, becoming absorbed 
apparently, in looking ata pretty, painted group of 
children, the doctor took a brief opportunity to explain 
the occurrences which had brought about this 
culmination of the history. 

Among fhe French papers which he found that day, 
in the studio, was a provincial sheet, to one of whose 
-tems iiis‘ attention became instantly drawn. It 
anpowiced the death, by malignavt fever, of a Mr. 
Devenport, an English gentleman, who had taken 

ip his abode, for the season, in their pleasant village, 
hoping the climate would act favourably upon his 
health 

The editor went on to express sympathy for the 
young and beautiful wife of the deceased, left deso- 

ate iu a strange land. 

Something whispered to the reader that this dead 
man was D—— 

Struck, also, with compassion for that friendless 
woman, he resolved to start that very evening for the 
village where Mrs. Browne resided, and find if his 
uspicions were correct, 
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Davonport was the name agreed upon at parting, 
aud —— was the nameof the French village from 
which she bad last received tidings of ber sister, ‘The 
news contained in the paper had not yet reached 
ber, and this suggested to Dr. Grierson the pos- 
sibilily that this very notice might be cunuingly in- 
tended to convey a false impression to Edglaud of the 
forger's death. 

Mrs. Browue was inclined to suspect the same. 

But, in the state of the young doctor's miud, it 
seemed to him impossible to let the matter rest in 
such uncertainty. Without eveu confiding lis inteu- 
tion to Mrs. Browne, he took the next steamer for 
Havre, and as soon as the order of things admitted, 
he reached that little French town. ‘There he ascer- 
tained that such a person had actually died, and ob- 
tained a description which left no doubt ia his mind 
that the unfortunate deceased was D 

But the widow had already left the place. Their 

hs had crossed ov the journey. If he had been 

less impulsive, he might have remained quietly, at 
home, and attained that which he hoped for equally 
soon, 
Realizing that be had been rather foolish, the 
doctor concluded to be a little wise, to retrieve him- 
self ; 80, being already on a foreign shore, he made 
the best of the fact by giving up three mouths to 
travel and observation. 

But all the time his Leart was ill at ease. It was 
useless to struggle against destiny, so home he came, 
but not to London. 

He landed at Dover and weut straight to a certain 
village; and there ho was welcomed as so true a 
friend ought to be. / 

And there be Kagered until the woman he so 
loved and appreciated was won-—fairly by storm — 
to confess that the sweet possibility, which for her 
had never been realized, could no louger remain un- 


real. 

“She would vot have married me for ages yet,” 
concluded the bridegroom, “if Mrs. Browne had not 
taken my part. She had interfered once, and now 
was so audacious as to interfere again. . Alicia yielded 
to our double persuasion; aud here we are, on our 
wedding tour, stopping to ask you if there is any in- 
ducement estroug enough to persuade you to resign 
the picture.” 

‘You're -a selfish fellow,” said the artist, “to 
want both. But | will make it a wedding present to 
the bride.” 

And so the portrait was oo longer unclaimed: 

M. N. N. 


THE DOVE OF POM!’EIL. 


You have all heard, I dare say, of the unwearied 
faithfulness with which a bird takes care of Ler nest ; 
how, when the tiny eggs are laid in it; she sits on 
them patiently day after day, and week after week, 
until the young birds are hatclied ; and then guards 
them like her very life: Scarcely will she leave her 
nest to eat food, and neither wind nor tempest can 
drive her away; love for her home and her young 
ones is stronger than all. 

A great many years ago—neaity eighteen hundred, 
for it was in the year seventy-nice—the afternoon 
sun shpne warm and bright upon a little town on the 
shore of the Bay of Naples. 

Thetown was built on the slope of Mount Vesuvius ; 
but although this mountain was a volcano, yet the 
people of the town did not fear it. For years and 
years Vesuvius had been so quiet and peaceful that 
they almost forgot it could be anything else; and the 
little town had spread its Louses and vineyards and 
gardens upon the sunny slopes of the bill, as if it had 
been the most peaceful of mountains. Everybody 
was busy—either with work or play—this august 
afternoon. The shops were open and full, the fisher- 
men were manning their boats; and those people 
who were too rioh to bear the heat of the sun were 
resting and idling in their beautiful houses on the 
hill. 

How beautiful some of the houses were, with doors 
of wonderful mosaic, where bits of different coloured 
stones were inlaid so as tomake the whole floor one 
great picture ; while behind were flower-gardens and 
fountains. 

In a little nicho in the portico that surrounded one 
of these gardens a dove had built her-west; and now 

in the warm snushine she sat broodiug a single egg, 
remembering, doubtless (as birds remember), that it 
was almost time for the young dove within the egg 
to break his prison walls and ‘come forth into the 
world. She dare not leave her piace for a single 
minute, lest the egg, missing the warmth ‘of her soft 
breast, should be chilled. 

Suddenly there came a dark shadow ‘over the 
brightness. ‘From thé top of Vesuvius, so. quiet, so 
peaceful looking, a great, thick column of sutoke broke 





forth, mounting: wp and up into the sky until it 


shadowed sea and land 
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The suu was hid, the gleaming lights on the pay 
died out, and the brilliant sammer day chanzed to ty, 
blackness of night. ‘Then blue dightuing dasha, 
darted fromthe cloud: and then there camy say 
showers, not of rain, but of ashes, upou the towg. 
The showers fell light and soft at first, like snow 
bus were quickly followed by showers of smal] j, 
stones, thrown up from the mountain. 
you how thick they fell—coveriug the smcets, block 
ing up the doorways and windows. until the wiols 
town of Pompeiilay under a great blanket of cinders 
and stoues that was twelve feet thicix. ’ 
Meanwhile some of the people tried to fle ayy 
through the volcanic starm, but many kept withia thy 
the shelter gof their house until) there came a new 
enemy. For. now the mountain began to seud fort) 
torrents of water: and this, mingling with the ashes 
flowed down ia broad, deep streams of mud, coveriny 
everything, finding its way everywhere. 7 
Through the crevices of doors and widows, dow, 
cellarways, into every space not filled with tie dry 
ashes and stones, crept the mud.. People who were iy 
the houses were speedily blocked in ;, or if they tried 
to flee were capght fast snd swallowed up in the black 
torrent. 
In three days the town was completely buried ou 
of sight. The mountain game back to its quiet 
joy look after a while, but, the town of Pompeii 


ppeared. 

Seventeen hundred years passed away. The Supper 
surface of the hardened mud grew soft and fertils 
beneath the influence of sun and) rain; and fruitful 
fields were cultivated year after year, over the top of 
the buried town, People had even forgotten its 
vm history, and no one remembered there was a town 

ere. ; 

In some chance way, when'men were making ex 
cavations for some other ~ purpose, part of a house 
was discovered, fardown under the ground. This 
was in 1748; and when still’ other discoveries wers 
made of étatues and coiu aud otlier ‘things, people 
began to remember that tliey had -heard of towns 
buried long years before by Vesuvius. 

Soon the King of Naples consented to lave further 
search. made ; and ‘the work bas gone on, little by 
little, ever since. The workmen fiud many wonder 
fuland fearful things. 

There are» the old streets of Pompeii and the 
houses; and sometimes in the houses, sometimes in 
the streets, lié many skeletons of these who lived 
there. seventeen centuries ago.» Scattered around 
them are jewels and nioney and keys—just thos 
things which they caughtrupin their Lurried flight, 
on that dreadful August day. 

Oue house of special beauty seemed to have been 
quite deserted ‘by its’ owners, perhaps when the 
shower of ashes first began to fall; for as the work- 
men uncovered room after room, each one was 
empty, until down in the kitchen’ they found the 
skeletons of an old manand a girl. Hid away in the 
kitchen oven, they had tried to keep out the deadly 
torrents of mud, only to meet death in anothe: 
way. 

The masters of the house had fled, and the ser 
vants had sought what refuge: they could. But the 
dove on her nest in the garden had never stirred 
Doubtless her heart fluttered with fear as the dark- 
ness closed in around her and hot stones began 
fall; but thesoft wings were not unfolded ; it was 
not the part of a dove tv forsake her nest. 

And when the workmen slowly cleared away tle 
stones and hard mud from the garden, and uncovered 
the pretty porch, there, in her nest, was the skeletvu 
of the dove, and beneath it the tiny bones of tu 
yet ge gr young one for whivh she had gives 

er life. 
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Junrpervs Drupacea (rat Prum-rrvirih 
Junieer.)—This is a vevy distiact and highly orn 
mental species of the juniper tribe; and from ils 
compact habit of growth’ it forms a very handsome 
specimen for a lawn, or to'group witlf other shruls 
where variety and contrast are desirable. Our bes! 
specimen here is growing in an open, airy, but 00! 
expesed situation’onthe lawn, and has attained 
height of fully eight feet. Ttie leaves stand out frow 
the branch, and are’ about 7-8ths of an inch in lengtl, 
sharp-pointed and shining, and arranged in threes, 
alternately, so-as to fprm ‘six distifict rows ruunilg 
along the branch. On lookiig down the shoot fro 
the tip, they form a series of stars arranged on th 
branch with remarkable precision. It is indigenous 
to the northern parts of Syria and Asia Miuor, bu! 
very rare in this country ; yet’when planted on wel 
drained’ good loamy soil it thrives exdcedingly we! 
and fromits peculiar ‘end interesting “appearance » 
well worthy of a place in all collections, as it is 0% 
only suitable to be planted’ where ‘the grounds 4” 
large and exteusive, but équally well adapted for 
garden or lawn of ‘the small suburban villa of a {°" 
| acres extent 
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|THE LATE GUSTAVUS VAUGHAN BROOKE. | 


G V. BROOKE, 


Eientren years i&0, when the warmest admirers of 
the Drama were lamenting its sad decadence, - and 
wourning the. want of fitting exponents in the shape 
of really great actors, the town suddenly began to 
ting withthe name of a new star that had arisen on 
the theatrical horizon. ‘ Eureka,” cried the,luopeful. 
Lo! another Roscius, Garrick, or» Edmund Kean has 
appeared. . Suddenly, almost.as an ignis fatuus, the 
new histrionic light, Gustavus V. Brooke, flashed be- 
fore London audiences, and as suddenly, departed. .So! 
short, indeed, was his reign over, the public; favour, 
that but for the part he so nobly, sustained in the 
terrible marine. tragedy caused, by the wreck) of the 
fteamship London, bis nawe would have been almost 
unknown to the present generation of playgoers. 

Again, like the evanescent, light to which we have 
compared his first appearances in London, was the 
whole career of the now lamented tragedian—for ever 
pursuing, for ever upon the verge, but never grasping 
4 substantial success. 

Born of wealthy parents in Dublin in 1818, .the 
future tragedian lost his father at, the early age of 
seven years. The career marked out for the youth 
was the Irish bar. Hence, preparatory for college, he 
was sent to Edgeworth Town Schocl, at that time 
under the direction of the brother of the, celebrated 
novelist, Miss Edgeworth. Exhibiting, however, a 


predilection for the ‘‘sock and buskin,” he made his. 


first essay in the character of William Tell, at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, on Easter Tuesday, 1833, and 
*0 successful was this amateur trial that it led toa 
regular engagement—truly, a marvel for oneso young, 
or be it remembered that at that time young Brooke 
vas scarcely fifteen years of age, 


Having thus early placed his foot upon the first 
round of the ladder of histrionic fame, his future 
seemed promising indeed. | After playizg in two other 
cities in Ireland, he-went to’ Scotland, where in the 
characters of Rolla, Virginius, and Douglas, he estab- 
lished a reputation which, reaching London, obtained 
for him an engagement at the Victoria Theatre, where 
he delighted :his audience by hisable and efficient ren- 
dering of Virginius, a part at that time supposed 
to be monopolized by the! then all-popular and really 
great tragedian, Macready. 

The young actor’s success: before a transpontine 
audience led to around of provincial engagements ; 
but it was not until the year 1848, when he appeared 
at the old Olympic Theatre, then under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Davidson; that he made the “hit” which 
first excited the attention of ithe playgoing world of 
London. 

A new and enlarged field was now opened up to 
him, for his success at the Olympic brought him 
offers of engagements from several London managers. 
Determined, however, to “ bide” his time, and perfect 
himself in bis art by continued practice in the pro- 
vinces, Brooke refused allovertures. By so doing, he 
proved bis sagacity as a mau of business—at least, in 
that instance ; for the news of his brilliant successes 
in the country so whetted the curiosity of Londoners, 
that when he was prevailed upon to again appear 
befere a London audience, be was received with a 
Jurore rare in those days. Nor did he disappoint 

«bis patrons, for he repeated Othello, the part in which 
he first appeared, no less than thirty successive nights 
to crowded audiences. 

Brooke had now become one of the lions of London, 
lively discussions as to his merits taking place in 
every assemblage where plays and players formed a 





topic of conversation. 
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For an actor, Brooke's pliysical advantages were 
very great; his figure was tall and commanding, and, 
above all, his voice, which was afterwards dete- 
riorated, was at first not only remarkably rich 
and sonorous, but singularly capable of extremes 
of light and shade. It was in giving expres- 
sion to the more violent emotions that he turred 
these natural gifts to the best account; and 
the storms of passion which distinguished his Othello 
and his Sir Giles Overreach, were certain, in his best 
days, of commanding the tumultuous applause of 
great audiences. 

The circumstance that he lacked finish, and was by 
no means perfect in declamation, rather increased 
than diminished his favour with the masses, for it 
confirmeda common belief that he owed his proficiency 
not to crabbed art, but to fresh, healthy nature, and 
the “inspired genins” is always a pepular figure. A 
similar belief was entertained earlier in the cqntury 
with respect to Edmund Kean; and among the thea~ 
trical gossips of 1848 those were not wanting whosaw 
in Mr. G. V. Brooke the tragedian in whom the Kean 
mantle had fallen 

But, alas! the new tragedian was but the favourite 
of a few weeks. The truth was that the Divine 
afflatus, genius was never quite reached; it was a 
step, perbaps but a single one, beyond Brooke. As 
the furore in his favour cooled, judges shook their 
heads, and predicted that a permanent reputation of 
the highest kind would prove beyond the reach of the 
popular idol. 

After the destruction of the old Olympi¢ by fire, Mr 
Brooke was re-engaged by the unfortunate Mr Watts 
who opened the present Olympic at the end. of 1849 
and in the course of the season played the priucipal 
character in the Noble Heart, a drama written by Mr 
G. H. Lewes, on the ancient Spanish model. But his 
stock of characters were never greatly universal, and 
to the end of his career his best success seems alwaye 
sto have been achieved in Othello and Sir Giles. 

On the termination of Mr. Watts’s management Mr. 
G. V. Brooke retired from London for a considerable 
time, and after fulfilling some provincial engagements 
visited the United States, where his histrionic success 
was immense, though a managerial speculation at 
New York proved a failure. 

In September, 1853, he reappeared at Drury Lane, 
then under the management of Mr. E.T. Smith. Again, 
the opening character was Othello, and the enthu 
siasin of 1853, having a wider field fordisplay, seemed 
to exceed that of 1848. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that the success of Mr. G. V. Brooke as a tra- 
gedian in a theatre that long had been dissevered 
from tragic uses pioneered that permafent establish - 
ment of the poetical drama at Old Drury. 

But his renewed popularity was not sufficiontly 
wigorous to last through two engagements, and ix 
1854 he took his leave of the London public, and 
proceeded to Australia, where, as in America, his 
success as an actor was prodigious, but where, like- 
wise, he failed as a manager. When, after seven 
years’ absence from London, be reappeared in 
October, 1862, again as Othello, at Drury Lane, he 
found a generation that ‘‘ knew not Joseph,” and his 
return made scarcely any impression whatever upon 
the playgoing world. After a few performances at 
the large house, he migrated to the City of London 
in Norton Folgate, and thence to, the ‘provinces. 
When he perished in the foundering of the London 
he was on his way to fulfil an engagement at Mel- 
bourne. Lovers of coincidences may compare the 
death of Mr. G. V. Brooke with those of Mr. ‘T'yroue 
Power in the President, and of Mr. Elton, in tho 
Pegasus. 

A new interest attaches to the once popular ia- 
vourite, through the melancholy circumstances-amid 
which he perished, namely, the wreck of the steam 
ship London, in which, with the heroic Captaia 
Martin and a vast number scarcely less heroic, he - 
found a watery grave; but his importance in the 
annals of the London stage is limited ta the year 1848 
and the season 1853-4. 


In the course of the works of Messrs, Coll and Co., 
in preparing to rebuild No. 53, Coleman Street, 
London, a portion of an elephant’s tusk, three feet 
long, has been found at a depth of fifteen feet from 
the surface.» Previously a large quantity of what 
seemed to be ram’s horns and some pottery bad been 
found on the same site. 


Anveffort is at present being made in the book 
trade to raise subscriptions for the purpose of pay- 
ing the expenses of an appeal to the House of Lords 
against the recent decisioa of the Lords Justices in 
the case of Lowv. Routledge. If money sufficient be 
forthcoming, the Messrs. Routledge will be ‘“re- 
quested to carry the proceedings in the suit to the 
House of Lords,” with a view to obtaining a decision 
there as to the right of Americans to copyright ip 
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A ntly per 
eome startling tricks at San Francisco. Attach. to 
balloon, instead of the customary parachute o: car, 
was @ trapeze (two ropes suspeuded about, two, feet 
apart, with a steut stick connecting them. at, the 
bottom); and from the moment that the balloon, was 
cut from ita ancherage and above the beads. of the 
people he commenced his performance, hanging by 
his feet and hands to the trapeze, then again by one 
foot and by the neck. ‘The ballyvon mounted to a 
great height, and when so far up that. Buisley ap- 

eared to be of tk of asmall child, he could still 
be seen clinging to, the trapeze, first by his bands, 
then by bis feet with his head down, then, lying 
ross it op his breast and back, imitating, the. motions 
fa swimmer. The crowd seemed perfectly awed 
ami t!.understruck by his terrific feats, several ladies 
fainted, and it, was pot till it was seen that he felt.or 
and confidence that the 


N aéronaut, named Buisley, rec 


sive 


Dp 


acted with perfect. cooluess 


people “could make, known their emotions, which 
found expression in. shouts of applause, After re- 
rir between, fifteen and twenty minutes, 
over balfamile, he slow ly descended, 
ground. in safety. 


naioipe inthe 
atan altitude of 
ud, reached the 
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XXII 
ere the sunbeame rest, 
ise a Ziofiwus & -merrow— 

yn hig sleep, like a s.nile from the wost, 

»wn loved isiand of sorrow! Byron 

sa sich for these L love, 

Anda smile for those L hate, 
And whatever sky's above, 
Here's a heart for any fate. Tbid. 

Monxry MArvet opened the door of the cupboard 
with a steady hand; be had no canse for fear. There 
vas nothing to make his hand shaky. If the poor 
dumb girl was dead, he was not responsible for ber 
fate. He, at least, had notincarceratet her, and gone 
away, got tipsy, aud left her to perish of star- 
vation. 

When the door swung back, he held up. the 
candle, whose sickly glar: fell upon the upturned 

-atutes of Mult. Stre was lying on her back, in the 
embrace of death; her face was pinched, her cheeks 
hollow and sunken, 

It was easy to see that slic 
death. 

She woul! have given worlds for one drop of water 
to quench the terrible thirst which had consumed her. 
lt was enough to disturb Luke Fentyman's serenity, 
The boy spraug back. ‘I'he spectacle was new to 
him, and he was afraid. 

“ Is the gal dead, my Jad?" queried Luke. 

He knew that the reply would be im the affirmative, 
but be hoped against bope that it might not, 

“Yes, she’s dénd enough!" repliel Moukey Mar- 
vel. 

“Stoop down and feel her! 
she’s dead?” 

“Not me!” 
bare idee 

*I muat do it myself, eh ?” continue! Luke Feuty- 
man. “ You're not much good, L think.” 

He advaneed to the cupboard, took the light from 
the tremMing bands of the boy, and ‘falling, on his 
knees, proceeded ‘to examine the body of the girl, in 
order to satisfy himself beyond a doalt tlat ber suul 
had parted from ber body. 

There was no question that Mula was dead 

When the man bad overcome the tirst dish of re- 
pugnence he, had felt at the effect of witich he was 
cause without: inteuding it, the natural coarse- 
ness of his nature asserted itself: Nut one word 

f pity or commiseration escaped his Iips. He was 
annoyed ‘at- the catastrephe; for he had by his 
blundering folly ‘killed the girl whovyvas possessed 
of the clue to the identity of the gentleman he had 
watched. 

She knew his secret. 
that he felt c réain, and if. she had-lived-he 

have. had to a thousand arts and 

in order to extract. the secret from her». but 
v that she was dead, she was, of no more user to 


hat died an awful 


How do you know 


cried Marvel, rec siling in disgust at the 


the 


of 


recourse 


~ scratched and 
g if she could not call out. for 
», she had done the next be 
iroured, by making a great clattering, to arrest 
hody ntion; but in this eTort she had not 

led. 
d why ? 
* house had been nearly deserted, Michael 
Saviile had been arrested, with his confederates, on 
he very day when her imprisonment began, and as 
Vived-a atrictly private and solitary life, no ove 


panels of the cupboard-door wer 


, showing t! 


‘a att 


ed | wondered at not seeing her, and no one paid hera 


TH 
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| visit 

There was a great gulf between her and the other 
inhabitants of the Pautiles, for whom, in conjunction 
with her late mistress, she entertained a profound 
aversion, 

“ We must go, my lad,” said Luke Fentyman. “It’s 
no good our stoppidg bere. Perhaps some one who 
knows: us may be popping upon us just when we 
don't want it.” 

“What's to be done with the body?” enquired 


Monkey Marvel. 
What's with 
Iva conloentee pro- 


“Al! there you are again. 
voking, 'cos she knew the secret it fishing for, and 


rarified. But there was one speck on tle horizon, ona 
dim and gradually increasing cloud. It arose in g 
densely populated neighbourhood. It had the ap. 
pearance of a thick cloud of smoke, a murky column 
of vapour spirally ascending. After a time thiy 
flashes of flame darted up, licking the sky. Then 
hoarse shouts arose and loud’.cries. ‘There was 
a visible commotion in the neighbourhood of Old 
Drury. 

It was clear that a fire had broken out —a fire of 
magnitude. 

Engines left their houses and were drawn along tha 
streets with all the rapidity that well-fed horses could 
convey them. 

It was some time, however, before the hose could 





it? I wish she hadn't died. 
was bound to let out to me. She*mast ha’ gone and 
died out o’ spite, it ain't nothin? else; suppose we 
have a flare up and burn the placerdéwa.” 
“ Tsu'tit too risky, all in broad d&glight too ?” 
“That don’t matter, we shall beawayand round 
the corner hours afore the people fiadsit out. I've 
often felt I should like to burn down some parts of 
London. I mean those sickly-looking; patta, all dirt 
| and smoke and rats and bad air, where thewich drive 
| the poor to starve an catch fevers and die: 
) Lane and all its courts was burnt to'the ground, they; 





| couldn't build ‘em up as they was afore, could they ?’{) 
Very well then, it would be doing: the papr |’ 


No. 
good, for they would bave new al bettot: houses to 


live in.” 2 
ilosophy aise te PY 
void of tr 


This was commonplace 
fulse basis, but not utterly. 
| The man’s eyes flashed§ with a detptmined)light as 
he continued. {“ Clear I'm bound tomdeit, if I gets 
hanged at Newgate for it}, clear outs It) be some- 
thing like a bonfire!” 

He held the catidle. ase Wergpoke; totliedry joists 
aul supports of the cuph6ard) but they:did not kindle 
fast enough to please: hime Séeingeasheap of news- 
papers in one corner, svitiiafew: bundiesof firewood, 
he set lisht to them; aud 
to wrap the whole» house, iu 
minutes had ela 

“This way, f ‘me’ up: thleestirs,” said: Luke 
Fentymans : sf 


before many 


t dféad; 

to prison, 
off which he 
owaay & con- 
passed within 


police, of whom he ieee 
should» pounce upow 

which was a place of in 

had the greatest horror, 
siderable portion off hiss 

the walls of ‘a gaol. 


stood: im 
them: 


court. 

Fortunately his brek was tqward.the incendiaries, 
and they contrived to reach the street before he 
noticed them. 

Of course he recognized them both. He had@ been 
somo time in the force, aud the faces of most 
thieves, young and old, were knoww-to him. 

He put! some questions fertbenx which Featymen 
answered in an impudentmamenner 

“ [dare say you've beem ttuking some work for me; 
said the officer, “If you have: I’meglad of» it, for I 
think it’s a’most time yow wereicaged again: You've: 
had a pretty long spell of/imeimes you last saw the in- 
side of Pentonville.” 

“And. 1. like: it. so. wel? that TD mean to make it 
longer,” replied: Luke. 


him along the street with great quickness. 

“ The cat will be out of the-bag almost direetly,"“he 
said, in a -bunried whispew;.““ anduwe nsust make our- 
selves scaroe, or the town will vbeitoo hot to held us. 
| want to;sea) the fire. It tesure torbe a 'stunuing 
one ; but if we tayedneanweshcald: becollared. I 


lave to lay dark or go into the:country. What do 
you say? | Will, you. go on a tramp with me?” 
“T don't mind. We can:exhibit, if. yow like. I 





can do the Marvel! dodges—tumbling, and >cater- 
wheeling, and all that.” 

The Duke of Yorks Column at) the end» of ‘Water- 
loo Place struck Luke Fentymam as. he was looking 
up, and he conceived the idea ef ascending it, and 
watching the conflagration,from that lofty. spot: He 
had an idea that anybody might go up the shaft by 


| payment of afew halfpence—nor was he mistaken. 


-t thing—she had | 


Ou reacting the column, he paid. fourpeneé for 
himself and the sume for the ladjand: they: were ad- 
mitted. 

Qa reaghing the summit they loéked. thro>rhithe 
iron railings, and had a magnificent view: of tse best 
part of Londoa. . The sum had: completely. asserted 
his sway over the nocturnal, mists;and was bathi 
house-tops and. pavement in a gelden flood The 


If Drury } 


Monkey Mixevel needed bidding ho ave slazmied. down 
at the hardihigedof Feufyman; ‘lest? thie 


Luke Fentyman- waspfattlagin= expedionts; and © a: : 
man of resources shen hi ; but it must besa 
confessed that hes: rat taken aback whem 


he saw a policeman, stewding at the corver of theh 


He took hold of. MoukeyiMarvol's arm, audodrew } 


am soury, thes the constable saw'us, for we shall}: 


ot to work—and the larger part of the Pantiles 
‘in flames. 
_Iuke Fentyman watched his handiwork with s 
; us glee, he smiled maniacally and gloated over 
‘ther awful scene, never thinking of the unspeakable 
“misery he was causing scores-of his fellow: creatures 
‘who were driven out of their houses withsuchsudden- 
ness as to be unable to save their furniturérfrom ths 
eral wreck and ruin which was a places, 
twas a terrible fire, long rows of 
back the frantic spectators, the brave fire- 
ed‘ themselves to the utmost, Bat tte flames 
‘were: difficult to get at or defend them. 
ww Thie: constable who. had seen Luke Fentyman at 
the corner of’ the Pantiles*was not quite satisfied: in 
this own mind'that ov deed of violence 
ha 


i ” whathad befallen Mula, 
the dumb ) girl, but a yor ance his own, 
he thougtit it his duty to sukevand see where 


he went. 

It is bythis system of watcliing and’ spying the 

pici haracters that: the police arecoftem enabled 
to makessome of their cleverest ayd most astounding 
captures: 

‘Lhe constable'’s name was Lodstock. 

He saw: Luke Fentyman go into the Duke:of York's 
Columny amd. he waited outside toy watcli: the course 
of events: 

' Half-an-hour elapsed’ and 


Heswas-far from 





‘after that-sonte 


aicourt® near Drary 

pepntithi togetheramdieamie to the inevi'- 

@ comolusion that Fentyman wassitfsome way cou 
ved? inthe fire, and knew~ more’ about its, origiv 
pelae,and he thought it his duty to take 


i 7 renga on suspicion. 
‘how far he was right or wrong, the reader is 
‘of jud ging. 
* He ewtered'the column, went up thesteps, and suc- 
ceeded im reaching Luke Fentyman before that 
| worthy, had: the least idea of what was about to 
happen. 

A gentle touchon the shoulder cansed him to turo 
round, bringing him face to face with the officer. He 
started back, not knowing how to act. There might 
be more officers behind. It was impossiblo for him 
“to say. 

( “What do you want with me?” he cried: 

, “It barns nicely," replied Lodstock, sarcastically: 

) “What burne?” 
) “The fire.” 
u 

; 





“ Well; what of it?” 

» “Itsin the Pantiles. Never licard of the Pantilecs 
did™ you?’ No, TI thought not:' You weren't there 
this: morning, about an honr-and-a-half ago? = /! 
suppose E didn’t see-you ?” 

* You saw me all right,” seid Luke: Fentyman, re~ 
covering his courage, “ bat what of that?” 

“Only'this ¥ou're wanted” 

“What for? Bb never'set the house 'a-fire:” 

‘*T don't’ say you: did: I'¥s- othier’ things besides: 
thatto buff toyou: Butcome. I want you.” 

Lake sullenly acquiesced in this request, saying : 

“Pi come quiet’ enough. You needa’t put no 
darbies on.” 

‘The police-constable had been rattling some irons 
in bis-poeket, but he refraine@ from putting them on 
his‘prisoner’s wrists, which was an act of charity he 
had: cause to bitterty repent of shortly afterwards. 
Luke gave Monkey Marvel a look’ which he kuew 
how to-doterpret, and the youngster kept close to the 
offieer’s heels. 

.Yhe-shaft of the colamn'was-very dark in places. 
‘Luke had noted this fact as he ctnte ap, ‘and now made 
use of Lis knowledge. 

When be reached the middle of the shaft he com- 
menced an assault woon Lodstock, for which the mar 
‘was not prepared. ? 








sky was of an Italian blue, the aiz fresh, clear; and 


A furious struggle took place between then 
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The ruffian saw his opportunity and he hurled 
the constable down the long flight, of steps. This 
caused him to fall some length, but as the stair- 
case Was Spiral, he did not fall the eutire distanée 
His head struck the stone wall and he lay stunned 
and bleeding. 

Footsteps were heard approaching. Some oue was 
evidently coming up. 

Fentyman commenced the descent, passed the 
policeman’s body, and gained the entrance, through 
which be emerged into the open air. 

He went up Regent Street with his mind in a 
whirl, not knowing what to do, and cudgelling his 
brains for anidea. He had, as it were, only escaped 
the perils of arrest and prosecution by the skin of his 
teeth, by a haii’s breadth, by a miracle. 

They.gaiued the Edgeware Road aud went iuto 4 
small public-house to rest themselves, aud here they 
arranged their plan of action. 

They were to goon the tramp to Birmingham and 
Liverpool. Lukecould play on a penny flute and 
sing Some popular songs. Monkey Marvel could 
exercise his agility upon a pole, a rope, or even the 
bare road or the stone-paved street. .He was to be 
the gymnast, Luke the musician. 

By this they confidently hoped to gain a living. 
They walked fifteen miles that day, gained a small 
village, Went througha rehearsal of their performance 
to a crowd ofadmiring country peo were rewarded 
with some cheers and fewer halfpence, and finally 
made an arrangement with the landlord ef a public- 
house whereby they undertook to give their enter- 
tainment in, the tap-room four successive times during 
the evening, in return for which he would give them 
unlimited ale, some bread-and-cheese, a bed, and a 
trifle of breakfast. 

With this offer they gladly closed. For some time 
they had to, exert tlemselves, and were curiously lis- 
teued to by all the villagers. 

The lendlerd complimented them on their _ skill 
and cleverness, and said ‘‘Why don’t you visit gen- 
demeu’s b. uses ?” 

“ Are there many about here?” 

“Oh, yes. .‘Lhere’s Mr. Vivian, he hasn't got a 
town house because he lives so near London. You 
kuow it is only fifteen miles, which is nothing for a 
carriage and paix of horses. He'd be glad, I daresay, 
to let the servants have you in the hall, and, I do 
hear he’s. got some, great folks staying with him ; 
lords and ladies and all that.” 

“Indeed, we'll look up, then, in the merning; 
end thank you for the hint,” replied Peatyman. 

Mr. Vivian wasa gentleman of lage property, 
living hard, by, aud Luke, accompanied by Monkey 
Marvel, walked to the Lose inthe morning.. They 
walked to the front of the house, amd bad the im- 
pud toc their performance in frout of 
the window of a room ia which Mr. Vivian aad Lis 
friends were breakfasting. 

The guests crowded to the window to see what the 
nature of the exhibitien might be. . 

Luke was balancing, or more strictly speaking, 
allowing Monkey Marvel to balauce himself apon his 
bead, wlren he bappened to look up at the wiudow. 

His eye fell upon a gentleman's face. He became 
agitated, his knees bent, and Le lost that rigidity of 
muscke which wes necessary for Muoukey Marvel’s 
perfect equilibrium. 

The consequeace was that the little fellow fell 
down, reaching the earth with w crash. 

There was a loud cry, partly of .paia, partly of 
terror. 

The guests rushed on tothe lawn to render what 
assistance they could, 

Luke Fentyman smiled sardonically, for he bad 
recognized the never-to-be-forgotten face of Lord 
Liustock. 





(To be continued.) 








PresiDENT JOHNSON is pardoning all the Southrons. 
This is wise, but it is also artful. A -eingular difficulty 
tas presented itself to him. Choo avd Lin, the Siamese 
twins, teok different sides'in the war. Lin was'loyal, 
but Choo was frantic forthe “Chivairy.” It would 
have been extremely awkward to hang the guilty 
Choo while attached to'the innocent Lin, 80, a the 
President could not cut the band, ke has-cut the knot. 
Pardon’s the word for ell. 

Tne Sexton WRrancLER.—The university laurel 
has this year been conveyed to Peter House—the 
most ancient college in the ubiversity—for the 
seventh timé within academical record, no small 
honour when the number of its members is considered. 
Mr. Robert Morton, whose name starids at the head 
of the I'ripos’ Hst asseuior wrangler forthe year, is a 
native of Greenock, in Scotland. @ received lis 
earlier education at the University of Dy where 
he had the almost inestimable advantage of attending 
the class of the eminent ph¥sicist, Professor William 


his studies at Cambridge. Before commencing resi- 
dence, he obtained one of the open scholarships at St. 
Peter’s College, and subsequently at ‘the annual 
examinations, -he carried off the highest prizes 
awarded for mathematical proficiency, With the able 
assistance of the mathematical lecturers of ‘his col- 
lege, the Rev. J. Porter, and E. J. Rough, Esq., of 
whow the last-mentionéd was also his private tutor, 
he has now attained the highest bonour which it is 
in the ges of his university to bestow. 

of the 

the second wrangler, is brother to the 
wrangler of 1861. 


breakfast, and then arose awd anivtnced his intcntion 


But I would notadvise yowleaving at present. 
until your eneniies lave spetit their energies in search- 
ing for you, and then you may, if you are cautious, 
travel with comparative safety. 
Dracon and his crew. 
nerve strained for awhile, and*then other matters will 
claim their attestion” 


enemies must now have ‘bécome your enemies ; for 
surely you cannot expedt that “Gabsicl Dracou can be 
longer blinded.” 


“T have business in Germany; aud | can take paths 
along the vales of the Vosges which the Jacobius can; 
not follow.” 


with you.” 
when they had got ‘a ‘little ‘distance, the latter 
said: 

do not object. 


me. I do not feel perfectlyeasy here—I do not feel 
at home. 
where I not only have friends, but where I have 
business that should be attented to. 
gone thither some months ag6‘had I not feared that 
wy leaving would call down’ suspicion upon me.” 


daughter ? 


until at length consent was given. 
time the girl will have rested sufficiently.” 
game up the mountain; but to Leopold the marquis 


arrangements had been made. 


Four out 
Mr. Aldis, 


st six wranglers are Scotchmen. 
senior 





THE BOHEMIAN. 
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CHAPTER ALib 
Gottatw slept just one bour after having eaten his 





Wait 


¥ ktiow thie nature of 
They will ‘huné with every 


“But bow is it with you?” asked St. Hubert. “Our 
“T do not return to Clatiton,” replie! the Bohemian, 


“ Before you go,” said the marquis, “I would speak 


“Then you must speak at once, monsieur.” 
Goliath followed ‘St. Habert from the cot, aud 


“Goliath, I must go with you ‘to Germany. Now 
If it ‘is safe‘for you, it will be safe for 


{ am very atitious ‘to reach ‘Stuttgard, 


I should ‘have 


“ But,” iuterposed Goliath, “how, is it with your 
Can she bear the joarnty’?” 

* Ay—as wellas I can myself.” 

‘The Bohemian hesitated, ‘bit the marquis urged, 


“7 will wait’ till noon,” said Goliath, “and by that 


Paul was away wliile Cora slept, Away bunting 


lad made known his determiuation as soon as the 


De Courey expressed no surprise, nor ‘did he seem 
at all disappointed. 
“ Leopold,” cried St. Hubert “ why don’t you speak 
out boldly aud frankly, and say you are glal I am 
oing.” 
er Because,” replied De Courcy, slightly embarrassed, 
“Tam not really glad. I did not think we should re- 
main bere long together, for as soon as an opportunity 
offered I intended to go to Switzerland; and I supposed 
that if the ruad were opened'to. you, you would go to 
Germany.” 
“Ob, my friend, I wish you would tell me the 
truth. Come, before’we part, let me know what [ 30 
much desire to know. How have I offended you? 
What have I done that you should thas tara from 
me ?” 
“My dear St. Hubert, it is you who are turning 
away.” 
“Ay—and I am partly iifluenced to that step by 
your treatment of me.” 
“Tn mercy’s name,” cried De Courcy, putting forth 
his hands in a suppl cating manner,“ let this pass. 
We shall meet again. The present state of things in 
France cannot long continue.” 
“I know they cannot,” admitted the marquis. 
“ And I, too, think we'shall meet again—meet at our 
old homes—and when we do, I would that it sliould 
be as friends.” 
“We will—we will.” 
“Then there should be no secrets between us.” 
“Why will you harp upon that! I[t is nothing, I 
tell you—nothing that you need to kuow—nothing 
that I wish to tell. Now let as talk of other matters. 
You go to Germany, where you have friends, and 


and where I ‘have money, invested. 
France we shall be safe until this reign of terror ix 
over.” 


whore you have some propetty; and I shall make the 


Away from 


Thus led away from the original topic, the marquis 


made no effort to rendw it, and when he began to 
talk of their prospects for the future, De Courcy became 
free and communicative, and almost cheerful. 


Noon came, and Paul and Cora were informed of 
the now plan ; and when tliey kmew that the purpuse 
was fixed, they withdrew from the cot aud spent ¢ 


‘few brief moments alone together. 


Their first wotds were sorrowful enough; but 
Paul, who knew that his beloved had sufficient trials 
before Her, s6on gained control over ‘limself, and 
turued his spéech ‘into chaunels of cheerfulness auc 
hopefulticss. 

“We will wait,” he sat], holding Céra by both 
hands. “ You are all mite, and J am all ‘yours, aud 
only death can part us. I think, as our parents think, 
that ere many months we can safely return to our 
homes; and when that time comes will we not be 


of leaving the cot. happy ? 

“I can assist you no more,”vhe said. “You will “Oh, yes—very, very happy!” murmrred the 
be! safe ‘here while you thoose to'remain, and when |’‘maiden.’° “ We will pray for its specdy eoming 
you wish to leave, Florac will ‘find ‘you a good ‘guide, Pay.” 


“Wee gearest; andevery night and morning we 
will pray iv. each other.” . 

“Oh, Paul, I'shall pray for you all the time.” 

“ And my thouglits will be seldem, away from you 


my blessed Cora.” 


A little while they stovd in silence, aud then Pau 
trying liard to master his emotions, satd : 
“We will have our parting here. I cannot sec 


you go, aud you will depart more calmly if 1 am no. 


Sle sauk upon his bosom, and he wound his arms 
about her. 

“Sweet Cora, God bless you, and keep. you! anc 
may the kaud angels‘be your watchers by ‘night aud 
by day !” 

“Oh! Paul, Paul !” 

“ Blessed ‘Cora, love me always!” 

“Por ever, Paul!” 

“And reniember, while life is mine, tl.'s ‘heart can- 
not turn from you, Now, one kiss. ‘There—go to 
your fatlier. He is coming. Heaven ‘smile upox 
you!” 

“ Paui! Paul!” 

“Courage, Cora. Lovk’to heaven, ‘where both our 
mothers are! Weshall not forget to pray !” 

And so they parted. Cora turned to weep upon the 
bosom of her fatber, while Paul sought the shades vi 
the deep forest, where his tears might flow unseen. 

It was not long after this that Jacques ‘Tobin led 
the horses out from the copse where they had been 
picketed, and announeed that all was ready. The 
animal which Maurice had ridden lad been assigned 
to the marquis. 

Goliath was the first to mount; then came St 
Hubert and Cora, while Jacques: bronght up the rear 
As De Courcy saw his old friend about to depart 
perhaps never to be seen by him again, all the sym- 
pathies of old friendship warmed to life in Lis bosem, 
and his eyes grew moist. 

“ Arnaud,” he cried, seizing the marquis by the 
hand, “in the time to come we know not what may 
happen. If we never meet again on earth, 1 say unte 
you new—Believe that Leopold de’Gourey loved 
you as he would have loved his owu ‘brother; for, as 
God is my judge, my heart has never been cold to- 
wards fou. May you be happy, Arnaud, and may 
you be abundautly blessed.” 

* Bless you, Leopold!” exclaimed the marquis, re- 
turning bis friend’s warm grasp.’ “ Your words give 
me new conmifort, and with al! iny heart I retur: 
your blessing. But Ihave no dark forebodings. 
believe that all will yet come out well, and that we 
shall be brothers once more. I will not @ay fare- 
well, but I commend thee to God until we meet 
again.” 

Goliath had sevn and heard ali this, and as ié 
turn’ d away to gather up his rein, a close observe: 
might have seen that his lip trembled, aud that his 
cyes were moist. 

“Come,” he said when he had overcome hisstrange 
emotion, “ time is’ passing, aud we must be on our 
way.” 

St. Hubert lad but to take the hand®%of the old 
auuter, and thank him ounce more: for his ‘kindness, 
and then, with lis child close at his side, he rude on 
after the Bohemian. 

Maurice laid lis hand upon the bow of Jacques 
saddle, aud kept Lim company for a short distauce. 

“T don’t like to have-you leave me, Jacques,” be 
said. 
“ And I don't like to leave you, Maurice, but there 
is no hélp for it. If you rvturn to Chatillon before 
I do, tell the aubergiste Buchard te save me a stoop 
of his best wine.” 

“ Ma foi ! I hope we'll be there to drink together 








Thompécn, by whom he was recommended to ,pursue 





bést-ef my way'to Switzerland, where [ have friends, 


Adieu!” 
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a Adieu, good Maurice. Remember me to Master 
au 

At this point the horses etarted into a trot, and 
AMaurice was forced to let his friend go. He watched 
the party until the thick wood hid them from sight, and 
thea he slowly returned to the cot, wondering, as he 
weut, why the marquis had been in such a hurry to 
get away. 

He shook his head ina very mysterious manner, 

- cauttering something about a great change which had 
come over his master, and he really seemed to think 
*hat his master’s conduct had had mueh to do. with 

~St.\Muibert’s departure. 

Pau) did not return to the cot until pear supper 
time,and though he appeared sober and tuoughtful, 
yet be allowed no one to see the deep grief that lay 
at his heart. His father seemed to avoid him, and 
for this he was not sorry, for though he loved bis 
father tenderly, still he coald not put from him the 
conviction, that pon the subject of his love for Cora, 
there was no sympathy between them. In fact he 
had not yet confessed to his parent what had passed 
between himself and the daughter of St. Hubert. 

There Lad been no time when he could do so. 
More than once the confession liad been upon his lips, 
but something in bis father’s manner had kept the 
words back. 

He-felt sure that his love must be known, and he 
vase content for the presert to let the matter rest as it 
Was 

On the following day Paul went with Maurice upon 
the mountain,and very soon the young gentleman and 
the valet became inseparable companions. 

They fished together in a mountain stream, and 
gether they hunted through the forest 

Mauvice was full of life audanimation,and Paul found 
in him just the spirit that was required to keep his own 
spirits in ,lealthy tone. Leopold observed the in- 
macy and brotherly friendship that bad grown up 
between his con and his valet, and iustead of ob- 
jecting thereto, he seemed ratlier to like it. 

Perbaps he had hope that Paul's mind might thus 
be drawn away from some other object. But if he 
hoped. that the youth could forget Cora St. Hubert, 

+ Le was hoping against fate. 

With the morning’s dawn Paul's prayer ascended 

heaven in behalf of the cherished one, and at the 
lose of the day the prayers were renewed 

Le the deep ravine, or upon the mountain, wherever 
he might be, or whatever he might be doing, while 
Maurice was not entertaining him, bis thoughts were 
vith Cora, and his hope was whispering bright tales 

f joy for the fatare. 

The castles which his faucy built were glorious 
0e8. 

And no feudal baron ever enjoyed himself more in 
his;stately halls than did Paul de Courcy in the airy 
hambers of these ethereal dwellings. 

As yet Paul had asked no questions touching the 
mystery attached to the Bohemian, for he had seen 
bis father and the marquis so often stopped in theit 
eurse of questioning ou the samesubject, that he had 
nstipetivery kept from it; but one day as they sat 

pou ashelf of rock, high upon the mountain's side, 
end. wheu Maurice had told him for the thirticth 
time of the release of Cora frum the Jacobius, some- 
thing-move thaa curiosity prompted him to find vut if 
possible, how much his companion knew conceruing 
the: Bohemian. 

‘Goliath is a strange man,” he voutured 

“Judced you speak truly, Paul. He is a ve 
sirange mao.” 

‘Where did you and Jacques first meet him ? 

lu Chatillon the day after you were throwu into 
guison. Jacques and I followed you as closely as we 
dared, and almest the first mau we met at the old 
place was the Bohemian. He told me what had been 
lone with you, and promised if we would help him, 
to set you at liberty. He told us that he had already 
wvained the confidence Of Gabriel Dracon, and that he 
would so disguise us that we might be safely iutro- 
duced as worthy members of the Jacobin Club. 1 
esilated at first about trusting him, but not so 
Jacques. He gave the strange man his [fullest cou- 
fidence, aud the result proved that he was right.” 
* Do you know anything about who or what this; 
—where he came from, or what he has 


ty 


Goliath is? 
been in other years?” 

“Ah, Paul, those are questions which I have 
asked myself many times; but I could never gain 
All I know of him is what I have 
But | think that Jacques 


ty satisiaction. 
wen in tbe last few weeks. 
knows more than I do.” 

‘What makes you think so?” 

‘Ss rai things. In tue first place, I have two or 
three times found them in the midst of an earnest 
conversation which was immediately broken off upon 
my appearance. Andthen I have detected glances 
passing between them, which I could notcomprehend 
without admiiting that there was a secret between 
them which they did uot wish that [ should share.” 


Sev 


And that wasall which either Paul or big fathee 
could gain from Maurice concerning the Bohemian. 

Three weeks passed away, and at the end of that 
time Leopold de Courcy became anxious to start for 
Switzerland. Florac had been to Longreau and to 
Langres, and had learned that the search for the 
Marquis St. Hubert and bis companions had been 
abandoned ; sv there could be little danger now to our 
friends in making the jouroey. 

The old hunter bad procured suitable garbs for 
his guests, and bad also brought with hima com- 
petent guide—a young mountaineer, named Baptiste, 
who would take them through Frauche-Compte and 
across the Jura Mountains. He was not aaxiols to 
have them go, but he threw no obstacles of doubt in 
their way; for he believed, if they were careful, and 
did not make themselvs known, there would be no 
danger. , 

Good horses were procured, and one bright May 
morning the party set forth. De Courcy showered 
@ thousand blessings upon Cimon Fiorac's head, and 
they had the merit, too, ot being siucere. Paul was 
less demonstrative, but none the less grateful; and it 


' was with real regret that he left the wild scenery of 


the Vosges behind him. 

The travellers took their own time, avoiding the 
larger towns, aad in four, days they had crossed the 
Juras and reached the little villageof St. Blaise, on the 
northern shore of the Lake of Neuchatel. 

Here Baptiste left them, and after spending a few 
days in admiring the beautiful scenery of the lake, 
they started for Bern, where they arrived in safety, 
and where De Courcy not only found his friends, but 
where he also-found his mouey—a thing which was, 
at that particular time, very esseatial to his comfort 
and convenieuce. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Nor far from what is now known as the Old Bridge 
of Bern, in a narrow, quiet street, stood the house 
which Legpold De Courcy had selected for Lis home. 
A grand old fountain discharged its purifyiug waters 
close at hand, and through a vista of freestone walls 
could be seen the sparkling flood of the Aar. 

De Courcy’s friends did all they could to render him 
comfortable, aud he was seldom leftalone. Gradually 
much of the old melancholy wore off, and after the 
lapse of a few weeks he began to receive company, 
andto give entertainments in return for those given 
by his friends. 

But Paul did not seem iucliued to give himself up 
to these pleasures. As his father entered more and 
more iuto life, he withdrew from it. As his father 
became free and social, he grew sad and silent. 

Among De Courcy’s most intimate acquaintances 
was a wealthy gentleman of Baden, named Waldren, 
whose daughter Constauce was accounted ove of tlre 
most lovely and accomplished maidens iu Berv, 

De Courcy had fancied that Constarce Waldren 
looked with favour upon his son, and he contrived 
that Paul should be thrown a3 much ¢s possible into 
ler society. 

It was not long, however, before our hero disco vered 
lis father's intent, and his first impulses was to stop 
visiting at Waldven’s; but this he could not do with- 
out creating a great deal of inquiry which he lad no 
desire to meet ; for the gentlemau had been a true 
friend, both to his father and himself. What should 
he do? 

He was not apt to flatter Limself, he had uo undue 
amount of self-esteem, but yet he thouglit it was uot 
impossible that Constance might fall in love with him 
if they were forced into close companionship. 

Even yet no word had passed betweeu' the father 
aud sou, concerning Cora St Hubert, but Paul kuew 
that his parent was aware of lis love, aud he further- 
more knew that, from some cause, the unieu would be 
distasteful to him. 

Why this should be he could noé, tell, but. he 
imagined many things, chief among Whicu was a 
possibility that some cause of enmity rested between 
his father and Aruaud St Hubert. Dut he was 
determined that nothing should tucu Lim from his 
love, and he waited for the time when he could lead 
Cora tu the altar to cluim his right lo marry as “le 
pleased 

He had but oue confident in Bern, and that was 
Maurice; and tu the faithful valet alone had. he 
spoken of his love —he was forced to speak with some 
one, for the burthea was more than be could bear ia 
silence. True love is not very communicative, but 
it seeks sympathy, and in the absence of ils object 
it will be very apt to find a confidential ear to listeu to 
and a faithful breast to keep the previous seoret. And 
nowhere could the loyer have found a safer confidant, 
for Maurige was aot only as true as sice!, but he bad 
a deep affection for his young master, 

‘* Ah,” said the valet, as he aud Paul sat upon.one 
of the balcouies that overlooked the rear garden. “ I 
knew long ago that you loved the lady Cora, and I 





knew too, that she loved you; and I know ong 
more. In all France, or in all Switzerland, 
girl is not to be found.” 

“Say on Maurice,” 

“You'll pardon me, Master Paul ?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘Then I must say your father acts very strangely.” 

“OF course he does, but the strangest thing of a} 
is—why should he act so? There must be soms 
trouble between him and the marquis--some cause of 
enmity. D6 you not think so?” ‘ 

“T cannot help thinking so.” 

“And where, think you, lies the fault ?” 

“Ah, Paul, you should uot ask me that.” 

“ But I do ask you, and I wish you would answa; 
I think the fault, if there is any, rests with wy fathe, 
Now what do you think? 

Maurice reflected a few moments and finally ay- 
swered : : 

“T think as you do, biit since we neither of ug 
know any thing about it, we had better drop the sub- 
ject: Leopold de Coarey is your father and my mas- 
ter ” i 


thing 


a better 


‘*Perhaps,” said. Paul, slightly colouring, “ you 
may think that I, the son of a French knight, ought 
not to speak so freely to a valet, but for that matter | 
caré not what'you think, for almost two months you 
have been my only trustworthy friend; to you I have 
been absolutely forced to appeal for counsel and as- 
sistance, and I thank heaven that you have been all 
that a true friend could be. I tell you, Mautice, | 
have learned in the school of ativersity that a man is 
a true man, just as his soul is true, and while one of 
the noblest of ‘men may wear a peasant’s frock, all 
the orders of Christendom cannot make a good map 
white the heart is false and hollow. And perhaps,” 
pursued Paul, speaking rapidly and earnestly, “ you 
think that I have betrayed a weakness in talking with 
you of my love for Cora. If you do think so, I may 
as well tell you now, as at any time, that I don’t care 
I wanted to talk with somebody, and you were the 
only oue whom I dared approach’ for sympathy.” 

Paul stopped, alwost out of breath, and Maurice 
smiled. 

“Good Master Paul, you have ‘spoken the only 
foolish thing—the only relly foolish thing—that | 
ever heard you speak. Purdiew/’ You know very 
well tiat 1 would do anything for you; and you 
know that the trusting me with your little secrets 
binds me more closely to you; for it shows me, as no 
words of protestation could do, how truly you trust 
me. Do you think I have no heart? Doyou think | 
don't know what it is to love? But enough of this 
While you want my friendship, you shall have it 
and while you choose to give me your confidence, you 
may rest assured that I shall hold it asa trust to 
sacred to be trifled with.” 

“Thank yon, Mauriee,”’cried the youth, seizing his 
companion’s hand. “I-know you are true and sin 
cere, and you must be my friend. Oh, I wish we were 
away from this place. I don't like it.” 

* Juste ciel’ Why, this is one of the baudsomest 
cities in Europe.” 

* {don’t care if it’be. T don't like it.” 

After «a short pause, during which’ Paul plutked 
a broad leaf from a grape-vine tliat clung to 4 
column by his side, and’ tore it iu pieces, Maurice 
asked: 

‘Ave you going to Mousicur Waldern’s this even- 
ing?” 

*No—I am not.” 

“They are expecting you.” 

“My father expects that I will go.” 

* Ay—and Waldern expects the same.” 

este! Do you kuow, Maurice, wuy my father is 
so «uxious that I should becouse familiar beneath 
that roof ?” 

1 think I do,” replied the valet, with a shrug aud 
a nod 

“He thiuks “ie capoget metnto love with Cou- 
stance.” 

“ The Lady Coustauce is a lovely girl.” 

“So she is; and for that very reason I would keep 
away. Not that there is any danger of my loving be: 
but lest se, in the fraukuess of her generous soul 
should learn to love me. I would not Lave such 4 
thing happen for worlds {" 

“| think Constance Waldern. is a girl of sease 
Tell her the truth. Tell ber just. bow ,you ar 
situated, aud why you are forced to the confessiou 
Aud thea you cau be as friendly as you please, au‘ 
cau obey yout father without danger, Believe me 
Master Paul, you will find this the most seusidle 
way.” 

“T had not thought of that. Bless _ me, 
simple!—and how the two papas will flatter 
sclyes when they see us friendly and smiling 
very night, Maurive—this very night.” 

Evening came, and Paul accompanied his father to 
the dwelling of M. Waldern 





Somewhere about ten o'clock the host invited De 
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(ourcy t@ accompany him to his library to look over 
gme valuable antique volumes, at the same time 
jntimating rather plainly to his daughter that 
she could entertain Paul during their absence. 
For a little time our hero knew not what to say, and 
the embarrassment of his companion did not help him 


any. . 

Dear lady,” he commenced, ‘ do you want me 
to be very frank and very plain ?” 

Constance trembled as she answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

“Have you any idea why we are thus left alone 
wogether?” 

“Monsieur !” 

“flush, lady. If you interrupt me in that manner 
{shall break down. Perhaps you do not know as 
wuch as I know. My father is very anxious that 
you should become my wife. Don’t turn away. 
Listen tome. Not only is my father anxious, but 
| believe your own father bas the same idea. Oh, 
Constance—lady—you are beautiful—the most beau- 
tiful maid I have seen in Bern, and I know that you 
are good and——” 

“Monsieur!” cried the girl, covering her face 
with her hands, and tremb¥iug violently. “I beg—I 
ray 
“Stop, lady—hear me through, and then if you 
choose to spurn me, youcan doso. Had my heart 
been free when I crossed your mountains, I should 
have found it somewhat difficult, I ween, to resist 
my father’s wishes, but 1 left my heart behind me, 
sud——” 

“How!” exclaimed Constance, starting to her feet. 
“Do you love another ?” 

“Sweet lady, I pray you——” 

“ No, po—answer me. Do you love another?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you will not love me?” 

“| will love you asa fricend—as a sister.” 

* And you will love ne no more than that?” 

“{ could not without proving false to the most 
sacred—” 

“Never mind the rest,” interrupted the fair girl, 
while a flood of joyous light overspread her face. 
“Give me your hand. We shall be the best of 
friends. I have been afraid of you until now, but I 
stall be afraid no more. I, too, have given away 
my heart. Llove a bold, brave man, whom my 
father detests, but I shall marry him. Wil! you not 
warry your love ?” 

“1 will ,if I live and she lives.” 

“So—now let us talk of something else.” 

ln the course of an hour the two men returned 
from the library, and when they found Paul and Con- 
stance in close and pleasant conversation, with a 
flush upon their cheeks and a sparkle in their eyes, 
they Sattered themselves that all was going well. 

On the next day Paul told Maurice the result of 
lis confession to Constance, and thereupon took occa- 
sion to return bis very sincere thanks. 

Aiter that De Courcy went often to visit Waldern, 
always taking his son with bim; the result of which 
was that people began to look for a marriage between 
the two young people, aud the parents, when spoken 
to upon the subject, did mot deny that such a thing 
wigit bappen. 

Paul aud Constance rode together and danced to- 
cether, and surely none but sworn lovers could 
ve so free and sociable in each other's society. 

li was towards the close of a warm, sultry day in 
July. Paul had been out alone upon the river, and 
as the current was strovg against Lim, he landed just 
outside of the town, thinking that he would send 
Maurice to row the boat to its proper place of 
mooring. 

He had drawn the light bark so far up that the tide 
could not wash it away, and as he turned towards 
the town a man leaped lightly over a eactus-lined 
wall into the road and accosted him. 

‘The intruder was young and handsome, of fine 
form, and stout of limb, and wore au undress military 
sult, 

Our hero was sure that he bad seen him before, 
but when, or where, he could not tell. 

“Your name is De Courcy, 1 think ?” said the 
stranger 

His voice was strangely Larsh aud unuatural, and 
his lips were pale. 

“Paul de Courcy, sir,” was the reply. 

“ My name is Philip Descartes, and to prove to you 
tat 1 ama gentleman, I need only to inform you that 
[was a captain of dragoons under the late king 
Louis XVI, and like you 1 have been forced to flee 
from France. Perhaps you have heard of me be- 
fore =” 

“T think I have heard your name, sir,” said Paul, 
wondering much what the mau could want, and why 
he was so excited. ; 

“1 havé been waiting here for’ you almost an 
hour. Willyou dome the fayour to take a short 
walk with me?” 





“Indeed, captain, you take me by surprise. What 
is your business?” 

“T cannot tell you here. Come with me only a 
short distance, and you shall learn.” 

“Tf I can accommodate youl will not refuse,” 

“You can accommodate me much.” 

“Then lead on, and I will follow.” 

Descartes turned and walked quickly towards a 
copse of maples, Paul keeping close upon his heels. 
Beyond the copse they reached an open glade where, 
upon the ground lay a long, narrow box. This the 
captain opened, displaying a pair of swords anda 
brace of pistols. 

“ Parbleu !” exclaimed) Paul, “ what is the meaning 
of this?” 

“The meaning is very simple,” answered Des- 
cartes, now speaking quitecalmly. ‘ You and I will 
have a bit of exercise ; and oneof us may die on the 
spot. ‘he choice is yours. Wiil you take the sword 
or the pistol?” 

“ Juste ciel! You are crazy !" 

“Not at all, Paul de Courcy. I am in my right 
mind, and am ready to die if you are the better man. 
You must fight me!” 

“ But,” cried Paul, in amazement, “what have I 
done? Ido not even know you?” 

“You shall know me now, at aii events,” replied 
Descartes, grinding his teeth. ‘Shall it be swords 
or pistols? Come, let us not waste time.” 

Mechanically Paul grasped one of the swords, not 
with the intenion of fighting, but that he might be 
prepared todefendhimselfin case he should be at- 
tacked; for he still laboured under the impression 
tuat he met a madman. 

“ Now, sir,” cried the captain, ‘‘are you ready ?” 

“In heaven's name, what do you mean? If you 
will force me to fight, you should at least inform me 
what you have against me; for, upon my soul, I can- 
not tell when or where I have ever met you before.” 

Descartes’ lips curled disdaiufuly. 

“TI did not think a De Courcy could be a coward! 
Are you not the son of a French knight ?” 

“Grand Dieu! you will give me occasion for ven- 
geance if you handle not your tongue more care- 
fully.” 

“Ah, I like that. You begin to show some spirit. 
Now let us see if your courage is equal to your words. 
I would not like to publish it ia Bern that Paul de 
Courcy is a coward !” 

If ever a young man, fall of hope and promise, 
possessed that courage which fears not death when 
the passions are aroused, Paul de Courcy was the man. 
He was brave, sometimes even to recklessness, and in 
many a passage with the wild boar of the Juras, he 
had displayed a skill and daring which put older and 
more experienced hunters to shame. 

And, further, he was an expert in the use of the 
sword, having been taught by his father the rudi- 
ments of the science while yet a child. 

His face flushed as the last words fell from Des- 
cartes’ lips, and his fingers closed upon the hilt of his 
swordas they might have done if he had received an 
insolent blow. 

“Philip Descartes,” he said, ‘ why you have thus 
arrested my steps and insulted me, I know not; but I 
can assure you that I am uot to be trifled with with 
impunity. If you wish to attack me without giving 
me your reason for so doing, you are at liberty so 
todo ; but, I give you warning, I shall defend myself.” 

“Then now's your time. One of us must die!” 

“ Are you in earnest ?” 

‘By heaven, yes! If Paul de Courcy must live, 
let Philip Descartes die! Come ou !” 

And in the next moment the stillness of the glade, 
under the shadows of gathering twilight, was brokea 
by the sharp clash of steel. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue immense grants of laud made by the United 
States Government to different railway companies 
embrace 125,000,000 acres, exceeding by 8,000,000 
acres the aggregate area of the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland. These enormous grants 
are within one-fourth of being twice the united areas 
of England, Scotlaud,| Wales, Iveland, Guernsey, 
Jersey, the Isle of Man, andthe islands of the British 
Seas, and are within one-tenth of being equal to the 
French empire, with its 89 departments and its 37,510 
communes. 

THe Onina CHALLENGE Cur.—It will be remem- 
bered that the selection of a design for this 500 
guinea cup was deferred until the arrival of some 
drawings sent for by Major Brine, from Hong-Kong, 
as it was thought desirable to give the preference to 
a purely Chinese design, should one be found worthy 
of adoption. Four drawings have lately been re- 
ceived, prepared by various Chinese silversmiths of 
Hong-Kong, all of them highly characteristic in 





treatment, and one of these has been finally selected 
by the committee. The vase is cup-shaped, sup- 
ported by three dragons intertwined, on a pedestal 
of suitable form. ‘T'wo dragons form the handles, 
and another, couchant, surmounts the cover. The 
body of the cup is divided into panels, each filled 
with scenes of Chinese life, and the general effect is 
bold and striking. This design we believe was 
originally intended to be used for the cup which is 
to be presented by the Hong-Kong Volunteers to 
Major Brine, in recognition of his valuable services 
in organising and commanding that corps. The 
Hong-Kong community is, however, not thé only 
one so indebted to Major Brine, as he also organ- 
ized the Volunteer corps at Hankow, Canton, and 
Yokohama. 

Competition Amoncsr ButcHers.—The Leeds 
Mercury informs us that for the last three weeks the 
Grimsby market has been. visited by butchers from 
Alford, and by selling their meat at a fair price (a 
great reduction fromthe prices of the Grimsby but- 
chers) they have caused quite a sensation. The 
populace have given them great support, and this so 
annoyed the butchers that they decided to undersell 
them. For this purpese the services of the bell-man 
were obtained, and he announced that the Grimsby 
butchers would sell fine old English beef at 64 per lb 
Immediately after they were apprized that 6d per lb 
was the price of the Alford men, and thus they con- 
tinued to undersell each other, till real prime beef 
was sold at 5d, per lb. Mutton was sold equally cheap 
Competition of this kind is required in other places 
besides Grimsby. 

EpucaTion IN ScorLanp.—English grammar is 
very thoroughly taught in the Scotch schools. In 
fact, English is taught as a foreign tongue, and 
learning it in this way, the pupils acquire a precise 
and intimate knowledge of the rules by which it is 
governed. The Latin and Greek grammars are also 
well taught, and it is no uncommon thing to find a 
boy of twelve years old who can construe a passage 
in Virgil or Ovid with the greatest accuracy, and with 
a clear and intelligent preception of thelaws of Latin 
composition. I have known a flashy Oxford grad- 
uate, with Latin verses at the end of his tongue, stick 
dead at such a test. The poor in Scotland covet 
education as some people covet money, with greedy 
avidity; and the children, no less than the parents 
are fully alive to its value and importance. Yon will 
see shepherd-boys conning the Latin grammar while 
tending the cattle in the fields) The cow is in 
- corn, but the little Scotch Boy Blue is not 
asleep. 


EVA ASHLEY. 
—_——_—_@————— 
CHAPTER L 

FRANK AND BESSB. 


It was six miles to the station, and the time con- 
sumed in going over the ground was spent by Frank 
in gloomy anticipation of the future. 

His uncle had proved so utterly unmanageable, 
that he almost despaired of winning his consent to 
give him Evelyn at the expense of any sacrifice he 
might be willing to make. 

He plainly saw that, if necessary, even force would 
be used to link Bessie’s fate with his own; since 
Evelyn was placed beyond his reach, Frank felt 
almost indifferent as to what might happen to him- 
self; but with the high spirit and vigorous will of 
Bessie, he felt sure that a struggle between his uncle 
and herself must ensue, and he was doubtful which 
would conquer in the end; the one with passion and 


‘) power on his side, the other with right and justice on 


hers. 

Mr. Ashley had already crushed one child into 
abject submission to his will, and he feared that it 
would only be @ question of time as to the ultimate 
subjection of the other. 

The carriage reached the station just as the train 
was leaving, and # group of travellers were standing 
on the platform, among whom Frank recognized 
Bessie. 

The moon was shining brightly, and her eager 
glance fellon him as he mounted the steps. She 
sprang forward, exclaiming : 

“Frank! is it possible that you are here before 
me? Of course my pa—all the rest, have come with 

ou?” 

“Yes—all are safe at Arden Place, and Minny 
sent me over to take youto her. We ouly arrrived 
here a few hours before you, aud there was much dis- 
appointment that you were not at home to welcome 


us. 
“T had no idea that you would be at Ashurst so 
soon, or | would have been here. Was—was my 
father hurt or offeuded at my absence, Frank?” 
‘**T cannot answer questions now, Bessie. Wait till 
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we are together in the carriage, and then, I will tell 
you all you may wish to kvow.” 

The Welby famiiv now gathered around him with 
questions as w . and congratulations on his 
safe return, and for tac vext ten minutes Frank was 
oblivious of his own troubles while listening to the 
gay and buoyant account Kate gave him of her 
northern sojourn. 

When they parted, Mr. Welby said: 

‘Tell your uncle that I shall call on him in a few 
days, Frank, and.say to Mrs. Leon Ashley that Mrs. 
Welbg and my daughter will also make the ac- 
quaintance of herself and Miss Evelyn Ashley, as soen 
as possible.” 

"Thauk you, sir, I will be sure to tell them.” 

* A.d, Frank, I say,” cried out Rufus, “inform 
that jretty dark-eyed fairy who calls herself your 
cousin, that Iam coming to throw myself at her feet. 
{ think we shall make a charming miniature couple, 
from the description I have had of her.” 

“J rhought people preferred their opp sites. You 
shoulk. fall in love with a giantess, Rufus.” 


obtained a clue to it, I dragged the whole story out 
of Minny by my importunities. When they wished 
to send me to France with you, they told me of my 
exiled father to induce me to go with you to visit him, 
Oh, Frank! we should thank heaven every hour of 
our lives that we did not bind ourselvés irrevocably 
together on that day. You love Evelyn, and if-you 
are the same being you once were, you will never give 
up the hope ef calling her your own while youth and 
energy last.. I declare to you that no amount of per-+ 
secution shall finally sever me from him to whom I 
have pledged my trotli.” 

For the first time since the momert of their meeting, 
Wentworth took her hand in his own, and fervently 
pressing it, said: 

“You. give me new life, Bessie—new powers of re- 
sistance to the tyranny that bas acted as a blighting 
incubus upon me. But let we advise you on one 
point—do not tco soon show your repugnance to 
comply with your father’s wishes. He admires your 
style of beauty, and rude as he is, you may chance to 
win the power to soften him a little in our favour. I 





“Wi ile vou run off with the fairy, I suppose.” 

The carriages drew up, and the war vu. \ 
ceased. 

The two girls promised fo see each other «v's 
day when possible, and they parted. 

When Bessie found herself seated by the side of 
Frank, and on her way to Ashurst, a sudden fecling 
of shyness came over her. 

She gat silent, thinking over what had happened on 
the day of their last parting, until Frank aroused him- 
self to say: 

‘I hope you bad a pleasant trip, Bessie?” 

‘Oh, charming—delightfal! I am afraid I shail 
never be so happy again,” aud she ended with a little 
sigh. 

SWeutworth paused a few moments, andthen gained 
courage to ask: 


“Am I wrong in my suspicions, Bessie? From 


the tone of your last letters I inferred that —that you 
have met with one, on whom you would more 
willingly bestow your hand than on me. Is it not 
80?” 


She replied evasively : 

“ | never proféssed to love you, except as a brother, 
you know, Frank ; and if I am not mistaken, you have 
discovered that my sister is far more te your taste 
than I am.” 

“7 will be more candid, Bessie, than you appear 
willing to be with me I love Evelyn, but your 
father declares that he will never consent to give 
her to me. His heart seems to be set on the marriage 
my grandfather desired. I begin almost to feel as if 
we are puppets in his hands, and my uncle will 
fashion the fate of all of us to suit himself.” 

Bessie impetuously replied : 

“Then you are more of a craven than I ever 
dreamed you could be, Frank Wentworth. I tell you 
that no one, not even my own father, shall decide for 
me the most important transaction of my life. I have 
found one to whom I have pledged the life of my life 
—my heart, my spirit—all within my soul that thrills 
to the noble and the true, and it shall be torn from 
me by violence sooner than I will myself consent to 
outrage it by giving Ernest arival. Ob, Frank! if 
you knew what it is to love as I do, you would not 
dare to speak as you did just now.” 

Wentworth could not see ber face, but the thrilling 
tones of her voice, the impassioned utterance, told 
their own tale. The listener knew that Bessie was as 
impulsive as in days of yore, and her love for another 
bad only intensified her repugnance to the union of 
interests on which Mr. Ashley so strongly insisted. 
He warmly said : 

‘I am glad you bave come with unworn energies 
and unbroken courage to confront your father’s 
will, It is of iron, Bessie, and I much fear that 
he will yet find means to bend you to his purpose. 
He bas crushed Evelyn’s resistance, .has separated 
her from me as effectually as if an ocean rolled 
between us, and you will yet see what he will ac- 
complish toward bringing you into subjection.” 

“He may try, but he will find that when he and I 
meet on this battle-field, it will be as Greek en- 
counters Greek. I owe him nothing; he |.as done 
nothing for me, given me nothing—then why should 
he from the very first assume authority over me? I 
will resist it, and continue to do so tothe end. Oh, 
Frank! I dread this man, even if he be my father. I 
have no filial feeling toward him, and some instinct 
tells me that he is my bitter foe. Your words only 
confirm the presentiments that have haunted me since 
| heard he was coming hither. The spirit of wy poor, 
deserted mother must rise up within me and bid me 
close my heart against him.” 

“You know that sad story then, Bessie. But are 
you aware that more than oe cause led to the extir- 
pation of my uncle ?” 

“ Yes, I know how my mother was treated; I lave 


have already offered every pecuniary inducement that 
T believed might influence him, but he spurns t)iem 
". Since he has discovered the attacl: ment of Evelyn 


jaud mysclf, be refuses to listen to avy compromise 


me 


m me, 

a k you, Frank, for furnishing me w'th the 
carte du pays before I eucounter this foi papa 
of mine. ‘To be forewarned is to be foi you 
know, and I intend to crush down my . inm- 
petuosity and become as wary as the fox, as suv as 
the serpent, in my intercourse with him.” 

“As if youcould do that. I should as soon ex- 
pect the leopard to change his spots as sueh an out- 
spoken virago as you are to be circumspect and pru- 
dent with your exacting father,” said Frank, with a 
touch of his old piayfuluess. ‘“ Heigho! there are 
the lights from Ashu~!. and I must tell you befure 
you meet Minny, that >: l1s gone over to the euemy. 
She is as keen now to drive us into each other's arms 
as she was before I went away.” 

“ Never fear, Frank! I can manage Minny, and I 
will make her help me to manage papa. See if I 
don't! Youand Evelyn shall yet walk hand in hand 
through life, and I will lead my will-o’-the-wisp ex- 
istence with my painter laddie, helping him to bear 
the narrow fortune fate has allotted him.” 

The cheerful tones of her fresh, young voice found 
an echo in the desponding heart of Wentworth, 
aud by the time the carriage drew up in front of 
Ashurst, he had brightened up so much that Mrs. 
Ashley drew a good augury from the glimpse she ob- 
tained of his face as. he sprang from the vehicle. 

The sound of wheels had brought her out, and in 
another moment the darling of her heart was clasped 
in her arms. 

She murmured : 

“Oh! my precious one, do I hold you to my heart 
again—safe, well, and happy, as I would wish .you 
always tobe? My Bessie—my darling—I never knew 
how dear you were to me till we were separated. I 
have looked forward to this, hour of reunion with a 
yearning wistfulness that words may never express.” 

“ lam as happy as a queen, Minny, and glad to get 
back to you again; oh! so glad; for I have missed 
you every day, though I badso much that was nove! 
to amuse and interest me.” 

Mrs, Ashley unwound her cliugivg arms, and hold- 
ing Bessie off, looked at her charming face with a 
fulness of joy she rarely felt. 

In this first moment of meeting, it was happiness 
enough to have that radiant creature near her—to 
hear the sound of her voice—to watch the light of 
her lovely eyes. 

She murmured : 

** You are nore charming than ever, Bessie. But 
ob! my love, do not fascinate Mr. Ashley so much as 
to induce him to take you from me. Icould not bear 
that.” 

The mention of Ashley brought a cloud over the 
bright face, aud Bessie decisively replied: 

“ There is no danger of that, Minny. Ido not in- 
tend to be separated from my best friend, not even by 
my father.” 

A group of eager faces were waiting in the hall, and 
Mrs. Ashley was compelled to surrender the young 
traveller for a few moments to receive the weleome of 
the servants who had known and loved her from her 
infaney. 

Ftushed, radiant and joyful, Bessie at’ length sat 
down to @> late supper which bad been prepared for 
her, but sue was too much excited to eat, and after 
drinking a cup of coffeeshe sat tilla late hour with 
Frank and Mrs. Ashley, who seemed uever satisfied 
with gazing on her sparkling face, never weary of 
listening to her beloved voice. 

She had many incidents to relate—some burlesque, 
others sentimental, but she never once referred to the 
subject of ber last letter to Mrs. Ashley, nor te the 





heard of the due] and its consequences. When I ence 


recent conversation between Frank and herself. 


aS 

Bessie was silently gathering ber energies to defex, 
every effort made to alter the destiny to which sh, 
had sacredly pledged herself, and she did nos care tp 
argue on’a subject on which her mind was already 
made up. 

For so young a giil’she had reniarkable force and 
decision of character, and had Mrs. Ashley under 
stood the resolute yet generous nature with which she 
had to deal, she would at once have changed 
her tactics and accepted the alternative iffered 
her, painful as it was—much as it might compromisg 
her own interests in the future. 

They parted at a late hour of the night, and Bessie 
slept as soundly as youth and fatigue usually do. {; 
was late the next morning when she awoke, and after 
making a graceful toilet, she descended, to find Mrs, 
Ashley and Wentworth waiting breakfast for bor, 

The latter looked up froin ‘his paper, aud ex. 
claimed : 

“T declare you are greatly improved, Bessie. | 
wonder if the effect is due to your stylish morning 
dress, or if you have really found the elixir of beauty 
in your northern tour.” 

“Thank you, coz; I fancy that I have only rubbed 
off the rust of my country breeding, and gained a 
fashionable air; tbat is all.” 

Mrs. Asliley smiled, and kissed her, though there 
was earnestness in the tone with which she said: 

“Tf you have lost nothing good, aud gai» * l 
i: sets bsence, Bessie, I shall be more 1)...u satistied, 
Externally yo:: have certaiuly inyps vcd, aud I think 
Mr, Ashley cau uv uy Jess than approve of your ap- 
} . I have despatched a messetiger to Arden 

v, i anuounce your arrival, and to say that we 
willgo ove: there immediately after breakfast. I have 
already ordered the carriage.” 

A slight shade passyd uvr the fair face, aud Bessie 
resumed her place at the table without reply. 

The smoking coffee was scarcely tasted, aud when 
Frank finished the substantial breakfast he lad made, 
he leoked up at Bessie, and asked : 

“ Do you live on air, cousin ? 
nothing.” 

She smiled, and with a,meaning glance, said: 

“ Perhaps I am practising for the time to come. The 
less I consume, the less I shall cost in the days of 
poverty that loom before me.” 

A slight frown disfigured the smooth brow of Mrs. 
Ashley, and she motioned to the servant to leave the 
room. 

She then said: 

“You speak lightly enough of what you do not 
understand. I bave berne the yoke of poverty, 
Bessie, and I tell you that to those who bave known 
better days, nothing is so depressing, so heart-sicken- 
ing. I was not reared in luxury, as you have been, 
but I felt its goad, and to.escape from it I married a 
man old enough to have beeu my graudfather. I 
was happy with him—made lim happy, as you 
both know, and if you willaccept my experiéuce, you, 
will both escape the misery in the future which you 
are preparing for yourselves.” 

She spoke in an excited manner, and Wentworth 
looked at Bessie to see what reply she would make. 
She slightly changed colour, but presently spoke with 
infinite sweetness : 

“Dear Minny, both Frank and I know what a 
tender, self-sacrificing wife you were to your aged 
husband; byt you should also kaow that no human 
being is satisfied with the experience of another. My 
cousin and I have agreed that auy fate will be prefer- 
able to a union which would ouly join two antagon- 
istic natures together, As husband and wife we 
could never harmonize, and in a domestic sphere, lack 
of fortune can be better borne than an ever increasing 
discord. We refuse to fulfil the coutract which was 
made for us, and with the best grounds for so 
doing, for we have both learned the lesson of love 
from other lips, from other eyes.” 

Mrs. Asliley uttereda faint cry, aud covered her 
face with her handkerchief, that the emotions which 
swept over it should not be read by ber companions. 
When she removed it, she was pale as ‘marble, 
and appareutly as firm in the resolution sue had 
taken. 

She asked : 

“Do you fully understand your true position, if 
you and Frank persist in this renanciation ’ Your 
father, prodigal, wasteful, and careless of others, will 
strip you of everything, ag heir-at-law ; that is, unless 
a paper confided to me by Squire Ashley a few weeks 
before his death provides for such a contiugeucy, aud 
saves the estate from the clutches of his son.” 

“ What paper do yoa allude to, Minny?” asked 
Frank, in great surprise. “ How is it that ita exist- 
ence has never before been made known?” 

“T have maintained silence about it because it was 
given into my haads with an injunction of profound 
secresy as to its existence, Only in theevent of the 
refusal of Bessie aud yourself to obey Squire Ashley's 
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wishes, was it ever to ve produced.” 
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“That seems very singular, especially after what 
my grandfather said to me on this subject,” said 
Frank, thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Ashley calmly replied : 

“It wasthrough Squire Ashley’s great anxiety to 
prevent his son from inheriting his estate, that he 
executed this paper, which, he assured me, would 
effectually prevent him from claiming any portion of 
it, Iam ignorant of its contents,‘and unless you and 
Bessie prove so wilful as to cast prosperity from you, 
they are never to become known. On the day of your 
marriage, the squire commanded me to buru it un- 


opened. 

Wentworth drily replied : 

“The curiosity of these interested in its contents 
will certainly be gratified, for [ assuro you that after 
what has passed between Bessie and myself, our union 
is impossible. Even if Evelyn is for ever severed 
from me by the will of a tyrannical father and her 
own weak submission, | would refuse to bind Bessie 
to me in bonds which would gall her rebellious 
heart till it broke, even if ghe consented to assume 
them.” ' 

Mrs. Ashley looked from one to another in @ sort 
of helpless dismay. 

She burst into tears, and wept so bitterly that Bessie 
was deeply moved. She knelt before her aud peni~ 
tently said: : 

“Minny, I have always known that you love me 
very dearly, but I scarcely thought the renunciation’ 
of fortune on my part could so bitterly distress yo 
Console yourself with the certainty that I s! 
gain happiness in exchange. Nor do I fear actual 


poverty. My lover has some fortune; » ee 


genius and perseverance, and he must ultimately | 
gonad | 


become distinguished in his art. Eruest has 


annual income, to which my three hundred a year] 


will make a respectable addition in so cheap a coufitry 
as Italy, for there we intend to live.” 

Mrs. Ashley regarded her almost with an expres- 
sion of horror, as she gasped : 

“Has it gone so far as that?. Have you been cal- 
culating ways and means, and actually settlail on 
your future place of residence without consulting me 
—ne who——” 

Her voice failed her, and hurt and offended by her 
gaze, Bessie rose and proudly said: 

“I ewe you much for tle tender care you have 
bestowed on me from infaucy, Mrs. Ashley, but it 
does not give you the right to settle my destiny, nor 
to reproach me in such a manner as you have seen fit 
tc assume. If I have to answer for my contumacy, 
it must be to my father alone.” 

“Ob, Father in heaven, this is too much!” groaned 
tue unhappy schemer. ‘“ Defied, and by her! but she 
does not know—she cannot know—how bitterly she 
wounds me!” 

Though Bessie could not comprehend the bearing of 
her words, she keenly felt the reproach they i:nplied, 
and she passionately said : 

“Ob, Minny, why will you torture methus? If I 
am satisfied with the lot I have chosen, why should 


you so strangely iusist that I should render myself |. 


miserable by becoming, the torment of pour Frank's 
like? If you persist in so unreasonable a course, you 
will alienate my heart from you for ever.” 

This threat, uttered by those lips, went as a barbe:l 
arrow to the guilty heart of the mother, aud for a 
few moments she was incapable of speaking: Ina 
faint. voice she then said : 

“God forgive you for speaking thus to me, Bessie. 
Someday you may recall your words, and feel re- 
morse for having uttered them. IfI do not claim a 
parent’s authority over you, I certainly feel for you 
the affection of eme. But I forgive you for weund- 
ing me so deeply, amdI promise never to press this 
subject upon you again. 

“Now, you are my own dear Minny again?” joy- 
fully exclaimed Bessie, “and I beg ten thousand 
pardons for the idle threat [ uttered. Under no cir- 
cumstances could I ever cease to love my own darling 
Minny, though I foolishly said so.” 

Mrs. Ashley permitied the ruby lips to touch her 
cheek, but she avoided the loving eyes that sought 
forgiveness for their owner's outbreak of temper, 
and she arose and left the room without another 
word. 

Frank and Bessie looked at each other a mo- 
ment in silence. Then he shook his head and sagely 
said . 


“ She will withdraw from the contest, Bessie, but 
she will slily set your father,on ; see if she don’t. I 
begin to understand Mimay’s tactics better than she 
thinks I do.” 

“Oh, Frank, how can you—how dare you suspect 
our dear Minny of such deceit as that? Fieon you! 
I would as, soon believe myself capable of double 
dealing as think it of her.” 

“Perhaps: I wrong her, but we shall soon see. 
When a storm lowers over your father’s horizon, it 





‘afraid that) my father will be grievously disappointed 





Bessie made an ineffective effort to smile, as she 
replied 

‘I won't tremblein the presence of Mr. Ashley ; and 
above all, I won’t marry Mr. Francis Wentworth at 
his command.” 

“For which resolution, Mr. Frank Wentworth re- 
tarus you his most earnest thanks,” he replied. ‘ Oh, 
Bessie, be a true friead to my poor Evelyn, and I shall 
love you better than I ever did in my life.” 

“1 will try my best, Frank; but here is the carriage, 
and [must run upstairs for my nubia, and put on my 
prettiest looks to disarm the fierceness of the terrible 
ogre I am going to meet. For I feel more as if arm- 
ing for conflict with a ruthless foe than making myself 
ready to meet and embrace a father I have never 
known.” 

With these characteristic words, she dashed from 
the room, but presently returned, accompanied by |, 
Mrs. Ashley, looking grave and dignified enough 
to have won the approbation of the fastidious and 
travelled Leon Ashley himself. 

The white nubia, bound in soft folds around her 
head, wag infinitely becoming, and with one of her 
arch smiles, she asked : 

“Shall I bear inspection, Minny? Are you not 


in me?” j 

In spite of her annoyance, Mrs. Ashley could only 
reply, with a glance of pride: 

«If he be, he must be very hard to please, my dear.” 
“* Pretty is as pretty does,’ I used to be told when 
I was a child; but I am afraid that if Mr. Ashley 
judges me “ that standard, he will not find me very 
attractive. I'tell ou, Minny, Lam going to be naughty 
b ' 

“Well, my deat’ replied Mrs. Ashley, with a 
resigued air, “you must do as you please. I have no 
control over you, and you will have to bear the con- 
sequences of your owm recklessness.” 

“1 can bear them, and will bear them.” 

“Then we have said enough, my love; you will 
fight your own battle with your father, aud I shall 
not interfere.” i 
“So much the better, Minny; onl; be perfectly 
neutral, and you see on whose banner victory will 
perch.” 

“Tam glad you can be so gay about it, my dear; 
but if you understood your position as well as I do, 
you would feel very different, I assure you.” 

Bessie was a little puzzled, but she saw how much 
distressed Mrs. Ashley really was, and slie forbore to 
speak further on the subject. 

The drive to Arden Place was rather a silent one, 
though the two young people managed to keep up 
some sort of communication by means of signs 
practised by them from their childhood. Mrs. Ashiey 
was grave and pre-occupied, as.she well might be in 
this crisis of her affairs. 





CHAPTER LI 
BESSIE TRIUMPHANT. 


Mr. AsiLey waslounging over the latest newspaper 
when the messenger from Ashurst came over to an- 
nounce the speedy advent of Mrs. Ashley, accompanied 
by the young traveller whose abseuce from home on 
his own returs had given him so much offence on the 
previous day. 

He threw the daintly worded note his stepmother 
had written over to his wife, and growled : 

“My daughter has come at last, but it would have 
been more respestful if she had been brought home in 
time to meet me. I shall soon let her see that I am a 
person of too much importance to be treated with 
neglect or indifference.” 

Augusta silently glanced over the note, and Evelyn 
timidly said : 

“T am so glad that my sister will soon be with us. 
I am sure I shall love her, for Frank has told me so 
many things of her that prove her to be most love- 
able.” 

“T scarcely believed’ that Master Frank would 
admit so much as that,” sneered her father. “If 
Bessie is so charming, pray why did he leave her 
to wear the willow, while he made himself so foolish 
about you.” 

The poor girl bowed her burning face, but did not 
venture to give a reply, which she knew would only 
bring on herself some furthor taunt, barbed with all 
the bitterness Ashley so well knew how to infuse 
into his words. 

He smiled grimly at her confusion, and went on: 

“T wish you to understand that I will have no 
confidences between you and Bessie. You are not to 
show hor that you are dying for 2 man who has been 
her plighted bridegroom for years, for she shall have 
no such excuse for refusing to obey me when I insist 
that she shall give her hand to him to whom my 
father willed it. I choose that sle shall marry, and 





or I will find means te crush you into submission. 
Do you understand me, Evelyn? Put off that air of 
broken-hearted resignation before Bessie comes hither, 
and do not permit her to suspect that you are that 
contemptible creature, a love-lorn and deserted 
maiden.” 

Evelyn bowed her head in outward ‘submission, but 
she comforted herself with the thought: 

“Not deserted—no, no—not that ; for Frank loves 
me, and my sister cares not for him as I do.” 

With this spring of consolation brightening her 
desolate life, Evelyn moved away, and sat down be- 
side a window commanding a view of the approach 
to the house, 

The time seemed very. long to her before the 
carriage from Ashurst arrived, and she speculated as 
to whether Frank would come over to witness the 
meeting between tlie long severed father and child. 
Her doubts were soon set at rest, for Frank sprang 
from the carriage as soon as it drew up, and handed’ 
the two ladies out. 

The noise of the arrival brought all the family to 
the portico except Mr. Ashley, who seated himself in 
a large hallchair to await in state the appearance of 
Bessie. P 

Mrs. Ashley presented her to Augusta and her 
step-daughter; the first lightly touched her lips to 
the velvet cheek, muttering some words of welcome 
which were nearly inaudible. 

Evelyn’s lips said nothing, but her large black eyes 
spoke, volumes, and Bessie clasped her fairy form in 
ber arms as she whispered : 

“ You dear darling little sister, I know that I shall 
love you very much, and yeu may look on meas your 
fast friend from this very moment.” 

Evelyn her lips warmly to those of the 
speaker, but before she could reply Maitland tugged 
at her arm with such force that she was compelled t« 
yield her place to him. He cried out: 

“Look here, Bessie, I am your brother, andI want 
you to kiss me.” 

Bessie stooped, and tenderly kissed the lad: she 
then said : 

“Tam gladto havea brother, Maitland, and I hope 
you will prove a good one to me.” 

Frightened at this long delay on the portico, 
Augusta nervously said : 

“Matty, let Miss Ashley pass on to her papa. He 
awaits your appearance in the hall, my dear, and J 
am afraid he will be annoyed that you did not go to 
him atonce.” 

With stately step and graceful mien, the young girl 
walked forward, entered the house, and cast her eyes 
on the bloated yet singularly pallid faco dissipation 
had given the once handsome Leon Ashley. 

In spite of all her efforts te feel kindly toward him, 
Bessie’s first emotion was one of repulsion, and she 
felt that it would be an effort on her part to meet him 
wh even a slight show of affection. 

On the contrary, he was struck and attracted by the 
radiant style of her beauty, and he delightedly ex 
claimed : 

“T looked for my daughter, but I scarcely expected 
to see a young Bs.” 

Bessie knelt before him, and quietly said : 

“T ask your blessing, father.” 

“And you would burlesque it!” said Ashley, in 
sudden anger. ‘Get wp from there this moment; 
who told you that I had a blessing to give you; or 
that one from me would be worth receiving? I de 
not deal in such coin, neither do I choose to be placed 
in a ridiculous position to please the whim of a young 
girl. Iam not one of the patriarchs yet.” 

Bessie arose at these rude words, stood proudly 
= him, and with a slight curl of her red lip, 
said : 

“ As you please, Mr. Ashley. If you set so small a 
value on your blessing, it can be of little worth to me. 
My mother’s daughter knows how to maintain her 
own dignity; and in this first moment of meeting she 
dares to tell you that she is neither to be browbeaten 
nor scolded with impunity.” 

The submissive wife pressed forward, trembling 
with excitement as to what might follow this audacious 
defiance ; she expected a most terrific explosion of 
temper, but to her intense astonishment Ashley 
laughed, and said : 

“Come, kiss me, Bessie. I recognize my own spirit 
in you, and in the first moment of meeting I ask for 
atruce. You are the first girl I ever saw that had 
pluck enough to speak up for herself, and I like you 
ior it. Come, give me a kiss with those ruby lips of 
yours, which lookas if made to quaff the nectar of the 

oda.” 


. With a thrill almost of horror, Mrs. Ashley saw 
her beautiful daughter stoop forward to obey him ; 
but for all that was at stake for herself, she would 
have plucked her back, and then and there proclaimed 
the wrong of which she had been guilty ; have declared 
that Bessie was no child of his; and that this bloated 








seldom takes long to burst.” 





you shall remain single; and you shall both obey me, 





Silenus could claim no right divine to be caressed by 















































































the innocent girl, who withdrew from his embrace, 
blushing and shrink vith feelings ihe origin of 
which she could not divine. 

fhe invisible threads woven by her own acts which 
kept Mrs. Ashley in bonds of steel, withheld her, and | 
she drew a deep bréath as Bessie retreated to her side, 
with the instinctive feeling that she would there find 
protection from the demonstrations of her father’s | 
affection, as wel] as from the oatbreaks of his temper, | 
both of which she intuitively shrank from. | 

Mr. Ashley said,in an irritated tone: 

“Eb, my dear, yeu need not be in such a hurry to 
run away. Considering that I have been defrauded 
of your kisses for so many years, I think you are 
very sparing of them. Where is Frank Wentworth, ? 
He must be a precious goose, torun away from such 
a girl as you are, and pretend te have found metal 
more attractive.” 

Frank had seized the opportunity to detain Evelyn 
a moment on the portico, but he had lost little of what 
was passing in the hall. He now enteredand respect- 
fully inquired : 

“Did you ask for me, sir?” 

“Umph—if 1 did, it was not because I cared parti- 
cularly to see you. What has become of Evelyn.” 

His brow darkened portentously as bis eyes fell 
upon her gliding in behind Wentworth. 

“What treason have youtwobeen plotting? Have | 
s care, Miss Evelyn; my eye is upon you, and I un- 
lerstand all your manauvres.” 

The faint rose-tint her lover’s whispered words had 
called into Evelyn's cheeks faded suddenly away, 
and she involuntarily cast an appealing look towards 
Bessie. 

She understood and immediately answered it by 
moving to Evelyn's side aud throwing her arm 
around her slight form ; then turning towards Mr. 
Ashley, she said : 

“My sister seems a delicate, little sensitive plant, 
papa, and I intend to take Ler under my especial pro- 
tection. She evidently needs some one to keep up 
her courage and sustain her uader your harshness.” 

This was going furtler than Mr. Ashley had sup- 
posed the most daring spirit would venture with him; 
but when he opened his lips to give words to the angry 
feelings that were rising within him at her cool 
audacity, her clear eyes met his, and their dauntless 
expression had the effect which the steady gaze of a 
@ane person has ou a lunatic. 

He cowered before it, as all cowards do before 
the spirit that dares to resist them, and pacifically 
said : 

“You abuse the privileges of a newly-found 
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| BESSTIE'S RETURN TO MINNY.]} 


daughter, Bessie, but for the time being, something ] 
must be concede! to you, suppose. kvelyn is a poor 
sentimental girl, and you will son find that there 
is little in common between you. You are a dash- } 
ing, brilliant creature, that any man would be proud | 
to claim as his child, but she is.a.poor insignificant 
little mite, with not a particle of pride or spirit in 
hers Well—take her under your magnificent protec- 
tion, if you choose, but you will fiud her a weary | 
bargain, I can tell you.” 

* For shame, sir,” said Bessie, indignantly. ‘‘ How 
can you speak to the child you know nothing of in 
such a manuer of the one you have yourself reared ? 
You have made my Sister afraid of you, and now you 
taunt her with trembling in your presence.” 

Mrs. Ashley was alarmed at this retort, and hastily 
interposed by saying: 

“My dear Bessie, you are going too far. 
forget the respect that is due to your; father.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself to interfere, madam,” said 
Mr. Ashley, with sarcastic bitterness. , ‘‘ My daughter 
has doubtless received,,her lesson before she came 
hither, and was taught that to beard the lion ia jis 
den would be the safest policy.” 

‘My dear My. Ashley, I hope you do not suppose 


that 1 could have done such a thing as that., Lassure 
’ 


Do not 


ou-—— 

He broke in on her defence. without scruple. 

‘It is of little consequence to you, madam, what I 
suppose, and I am tired of this scene. Augusta, help 
me to.a sofa, for I feel the need of, repose after the 
agitating interview Miss Ashley has compelied me to 
pass through.” 

His wife, who had Jistened in appalled silence to the 
strange dialogue in which her husband had borne so 
unusual a part, advanced with trepidation to offer the 
assistance he required, but Bessie stepped before her, 
and offering her arm, quietly said: 

“Let me atone for the excitement I have caused 
you, sir, by placing you myself where you can be at 
rest. I did not mean to irritate you, papa, but I am 
a very blunt person, and I always speak the truth. 
As to Minny, believe me she bas taught me nothing 
but lessons of gentleness and forbearance toward 
others. I beg that you will not blame her for my 
freedom of speech.” 

Mr, Ashley accepted her assistance and her apology ; 
as he sank on the luxurious sofa to which she led him, 
he more graciously said : 

‘“T can refuse nothing to such a pleader as you, 
Bessie. You havesome magic power about you which 
I find it impossible to resist, and the cause you ad- 
vocate you can hardly fail to win.” 





She joyfully replied: 

“ Dear papa, that is the most charming assurance I 
could possibly have from your lips. Only love me 
well enough to give me some influence with you, and 
I promise you that 1 wil! not abuse it.” 

“Love you!” he repeated; “Iam already in love 
with you, bewitching, rebellious creature that you 
are.” 

Mrs, Ashley had followed them closely, and she 
shuddered as she cauglit the meaning of his words, 
and saw the glance of admiration that rested on the 
fair face of her daughter. 

Bessie, quite unconscious of her disturbance, 
stooped forward, kissed his brow, and playfully 


1 


| said: 


“Now sleep, papa mine, and dream the truth as to 
your rebel, which is this: 1 am loving, gentle, and 
submissive with those who aré. affectionate and kind 
with me, defiant and independent when an effort is 
made to crush me into submission. I have furnished 
you with the key to my character, and you may ns¢ 
it for your own benefit, if you care to win my respect 
and affection.” 

He grasped her hand, and made an’ effort to retain 
it, but she gently disengaged ‘herself, dnd after ar- 
ranging the pillows that supported his head, disap- 
peared from the room. 

Ashley then closed his eyes, as if 'to ‘retain within 
them as.long as possible the briglt image of youth 
and energy which had just passed before him. 

He was as deeply fascinated by this spirited crea- 
ture as he had ever been by any woman in his 
younger days, and he had always been prone to fall 
in love at first sight with every beautiful woman with 
whom he was thrown in contact, passions as evan- 
escentas they were annoying to his wife. 

Augusta glided into the room behind Mrs. Ashley, 
and noiselessly sat down to perform her daily task of 
watching over his repose. 

She whispered to that lady : 

“T will remain ‘here while you join the young 
people. Pray tell them to go on the other side of 
the house, and close the doors, that thar voices may 
not be heard here. Mr. Ashley always sleeps at this 
hour, and he has already borne as much excitement 
as is good for him.” 

Mrs. Ashley gladly went out to perform this com- 
mission, for she began to feel that Leon Ashley was 
even more odious to her than she had feared he might 
prove, and she asked herself how much longer she 
could bear the burden that was laid upon her, and not 
betray her well-kept secret. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
By heaven, there's treason in his 
That cheerless gloom, those eyes that pore on earth, 

That bended body, and those folded arnis, 


Are indigations of » tortured mind, 
And blazon equal villany and shame. 
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Arrer despatching the page with the message to 
be transmitted’ by telegraph, the Earl of Montford 
seemed to breathe more freely and experience a sort 
{ relief. He did not, however, arise frofi his chair, 
uor throw aside his wrappings, which looked sivgu- 
larly inappropriate for the’pleasaht summer weather, 
nor did he order the gaslight to be extinguished and 
give place to thé sunlight. He did not even relax his 
apprehensive watching, but seemed ta listen to the 
faintest’ sound “in the corridor, as if on his guard 
against the approach of an enemy. 

“Geraldine may be deceived,’ he muttered. 
cannot suspect the truth. I watched her closely. 
She could not deceive ‘me. But he may not be de- 
lirious, or if he is Miay recover soon. Oh, if it were 
but night !" 

He moved réstlessly in his chair and uttered a cry 
of impatience. 

_ it was. evident from his words and manner that 
Geraldine’s communication concerning Walter's guest 
bad interested “him strangely, and that he knew 
more of the fugitive than he would have liked to own, 

He made no effort to interest himself in books, 
vith which the walls were lined, but lapsed into a 
silence, which was at length broken by the entrance 
0: the countess. 

“Why, Egbert,” exclaimed her ladyship, in surprise, 
“Geraldine looked ‘into the drawing-reom on her 
way to her rooms and said you were better and were 
solng to sleep. J am sure I see little improvement in 
your looks.” 

The earl looked impatient, but made no reply, and 

‘he Italian seated herself beside him, her maize- 
coloured moiré startling him with its rustling, and 
laid her jewelled hand upon his muffled arm. 
: Now, Egbert,” she said, insiauatingly, “it is use- 
‘tes for you to endeavour to persuade me that you are 
suffering from heart-disease alone. I dare say you 
have that malady, but it certainly cannot cause 
your singular behaviour. You have a secret—a ter- 
rible secret !” 


“She 
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[vYEMPTATION TO MURDER. } 
The ear) started, drew his arm from her touch, and 
regarded her with a look of fear. 


* You watch me,” he said, hoarsely. ‘“ Perhaps you 


| area spy upon me, but you'd better let me alone, 


| Justina, 


My ruin will be your downfall!” 


“ You are afraid of ruin then? Is it a fear of your 


| creditors that makes you act so strangely? I cannet 
| believe it, 


Iam no spy upon you, Egbert. I am 


| your wife, and as such share your prosperity and 


} gleam in his eyes. 











adversity. You seem to be in deadly fear of some 
oue. I should not be surprised to hear that you had 


| committed a fearfn) crime, and were now awaiting the 


officers of, justice ! 

The ear] groaned, and answered, fretfully : 

“Do let me alone, Justina. I bave committed no 
crime, and am only in fear of my creditors. 1 may 
act strangely, but if I do it’s only because I am ill!” 


‘But, Egbert,” persisted the Italian, “I am uot | 


sure it is safe to leave you alone here. You act like 
a desperate man, and ] have fears that you may com- 
mit suicide !” 

"No, no!” ansyrered, his. lordsaip, with a singular 
“Suicide can only be a lest re- 
source!” 

'I'lie countess looked startled, and demanded an ox- 
planation, but it was refused her, the, earl becoming 
silent.again, as if fearing he had said too much. 

For some time the Italian persisted in her endeavour 
to elicit her husband's confidence, but at length gave 
up the attempt and changed the subject of conversa- 
tion, saying : 

‘Then 1 suppose you won't attend me to tle ball 
this evening ?” 

“IT cannot. Take Geraldine!” 

“ Your niece declines going. . Since her return from 
Rosenbury House, I ventured to presume on Lady 
Rosenbury’s intimacy with your family avd sent a 
note to her ladyship, begging her. chaperonage this 
evening. I have just received a reply that her lady- 
ship is very much indisposed and will not go out 
this evening. So if you persist in staying at home, I 
must stay too!” 

‘You had better do so, Justina,” replied the earl. 
“' People would talk at seeing a bride leave her sick 
husband to attend a ball. Not that I want you with 
me,” headded, “I dare say you can find amuse- 
ment with books, pictures, and music, for one even- 
ing |” 

‘The countess looked disappointed, but did not urge 
her wishes. ‘he love she had cherished so many 
years for the husband of her youth had at last paled 
before a passion for fashionable society. She had 
always been ambitious fond of admiration, and de- 


maid 
when her desires liad seemed entirely gratified, that 
she must shut herself up at home. 

“Tf I can’t go this evening,” she said, at last, ‘' 1 
presume you will soon be well again, and we will 
give a splendid ball. And at any rate, I ama 
countess,” she added, proudly. “It is some satisfac- 
tion to bear such a title!” ; 

The earl became a shade paler as he listened to her 

| concluding remark, and hig fingers worked nervously 
together. 
however, and continued her self-gratulations for so 
time, at length taking 
apartments. 

When he found himself azain alone, the earl buried 

| his facein his hands, and did net look up unti! * 
return of his page. = 
lhe vemainder of the afternoon dragged away 
with painful slotvness to his lordship, and the even- 
ing followed, and still he retained his seat, scarcely 
stirrmg except to listen eagerly to the sound of foot- 
steps im the corridor, It became evident that he ex- 
pected a visitor, iu response to his telegraphic dés- 
patch, and as the hours advanced he became more aud 
| more eager and restless. 
| At midnight, when the mansion was wrapped in 
silencé and gloom ;. when the hall-lwmp burned dim)y, 
just making visible the deep shadows; when the 
servants had retired, with the exception of the faith- 
| ful page, who was seated outside the library door, 
there came a low and_ peculiar knock at the outer 
| door, 
| Lhe page, who had received hisinstructions, sprang 
up, admitted the visitor, and regarded him nar- 
rowly: 

‘Lhe new-comer was Dr. Muxe! 

Satisfied with his inspection, and with a look of 
recognition, as if he had seen him before, the page 
conducted the visitor to the library and ushered him 
into the presence of the earl. 

The entrance of the new-comer bad not been un- 
noticed, fur in an angle of the broad stairs stood Lady 
Montford, dressed in a grey wrapper. She had heard 
the knock when seated in ber dressing-room, and lad 
determined to ascertain if the visitor thus announce: 
awd at such an unseemly hour had any cennection 
with the mystery enveloping the earl. As heentere:! 
she had recognized the doctor as being the mysterio's 
| visitor who had once before excited ker curiosity 19 a 

painful degree, and she longed now to listen to th 
conversation with the earl. 

But eavesdropping at the library-door guarded |-y 

| the page was clearly impossible, and she was ter 


Her ladyship did not notice his emotion, 
) 


ber departure for ber own 


By 


sirous of worldly honours, and she felt it hard 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
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{ 
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| 
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to boldly enter the library and force her presence 


upon her husband.” She realised that by adopting 
such a course, she would but seal his lips, and finally 
decided to seek the room adjoining the library— 
the scene of her former eavesdropping. 

With this intention, she glided upstairs to the 
upper corridor, and souglit a private staircase by 
which she descended to the ante-room. 

But her movement acquainte? her with nothing 
save confused whispers. The only words that reached 
her aearing were “the Lady Geraldine,” from which 
she concluded that the earl’s niece was in some way 
-onnected with the mystery. 

Tired at last of ber fruitless occupation, she stole 
back to her rooms, and watched there for the de- 
parture of the midnight visitor, frequently consulting 
her watch with impatience. 

The hour hand of herjewelled time-keeper pointed 
at three o'clock, when the ball door was heard at last 
to cautiously close behind the visitor, and the countess, 
looking from her window, beheld him swiftly gliding 
along the street, curiously muffled for that- summer 
night, as if to avoid recognition. 

When his form had disappeared in the gloom, she 
retired to her bed, but not to sleep. For hours she 
wondered at her husband’s singular conduct, inventing 
various plausible explanations of it; finally rejecting 
themall, and dwelling upon the possibility of his 
mystery having its origin in the affections. But this 
idea was soon rejected, the countess realising that her 
husband's ageand temperament were against sucha 
supposition, and besides an affair only of life and 
death could reduce him to his present condition—such 
as a deadly crime and the fear of discovery and retri- 
bution. 

But at length her conjectures ceased, and she slept. 

Not so the object of her thoughts, however, for the 
earl sat in his chair, crouching in its depths, his 
sleeplesseyes ever on the alert. His nights and days 
of sleeplessness were beginning to tell upon him, and 
vet there was a fear aud dread upon his soul which 
did“ murder sleep.” 

The recent visit of Dr. Mure seemed to have com- 
forted him somewhat, for a look of hope was now 
visible upon his gloomy face 

Outside the door, the page slumbered at his post, nor 
did he awaken until aroused by a fellow-servant at a 
late hour of the morning. 

When, at the usual time, he 
repast, the earl asked: 

“ Has the Lady Geraldine breakfasted ?” 

“She has, my lord,” was the response. “ fer 
ladyship and my lady have gone into the morning- 
room.” 

“Present my compliments ‘to the Lady Geraldine,” 
commanded his lordship, “and inform her that I would 
be pleased to receive a visit from ber at her earliest 
convenience.” 

The page withdrow, performed his errand, and re- 
turned with a message that the Lady Geralitine would 
attend his lordship almost immediately. 

“Take away the breakfast-tray, acd hasten!” said 
the earl, somewhat excitedly. “Make the room pro- 
eentable.” 

The page hastened to perform his master's bidding, 
and the earl’s person, as well as the apartment was 
considerably improved in appearance when the Lady 
Geraldine extered the library. 

“Good morning, uncle,” said the maiden, cheerfully, 
“T think you look better this’ morning.” 

“Thank you, child,” was the response. “If I do 
1 owe it to your pleasant conversation yesterday. I 
think I need somebody to interest me with talk of 
other people, so that I can forget myself.” 

Geraldine menta!!y wondered why thie office of thus 
interesting the earl was not delegated to the countess 
—the newly-made bride who had waited lovingly for 
the earl so many years, and who now neglected him 
for her pleasures—but she did notexpress her thought. 
On the contrary, she strove to be thankful that she 
had been able to cheer him, and that she was now to 
assume the part of companion and comforter to 
him. 

“So the little story I told you yesterday inter- 
ested you, uncle?” she said, taking a seat near 
nim. 

“Very much, Geraldine. Mr. Loraine has acted 
with great generosity throughout the affair. There 
are not many persous who would take care of a lunatic 
as he has,done - 

The maiden’s *~es sparkled with pleasure at this 
praise of her love ., but she replied: 

“The sick gentJeman isn’t a lunatic, uncle. 
is convinced of his sanity!” 

“ We won't argue the point, dear. But tell me where 
you met Mr. Loraine.” 

“ At Rosenbury Honse,” was the frank reply. 

“Indeed! Did any one beside yourself hear the 
story ?” 

** Only Lady Rosenbury, and she conld not imagine 
who the poor gentleman could be. He is somebody 


teok in his master's 


Walter 


Y 


S| 


quite unknown to her. Lord Rosenbury was present 
both before and after Walter told the story, but not 
while it was being told.” 

His lordship looked relieved, and after a moment's 
reflection, observed : 

“Young Loraine looks to me like a delicate young 
man, Geraldine.” 

“He is quite healthy, uncle!” 
reply. 

** Perhaps so, child. I don't like him particularly, 
as you know, since his presumption in avowing, him- 
self a suitor for your hand; but he has greattalents, 
even great genius, for painting, aud it would be a 
pity to injure his health by devotion to that lunatic. 
I believe you said he nurses him himself?” 

“Yes, uncle, with the assistance of-his valet.” 

“ Why. doesn’t he hire a nurse for him?” 

“T don’t know, uncle, unless. because he; wants to 
keep his-presence secret.” 

“ But he cou@d do so and still employ a’nurse. It 
isn't necessary for him to tell the nurse who or what 
the patient is. Thope,” added his lordship, ‘ Loraine 
won't catch thefever. His sedentary ‘aud con- 
tinual nursing his guest render him particularly liable: 
to it.” 


The Lady Geraldine half started up in alarm, and 


was the surprised 


resolved itv her own mind to add a catalogue of in- 


junctions to Ner letter to Walter, which had not yet 
been despatched. 

“ Do yoo think he'll get the fever; uncle?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ He looks delicate b he.is slender, 
and his hair is of a golden shade; but he is. really 
healthy. He told me so himself.” ; 

The earl did not appear to relishhGeraldige’sanxiet, 
for her lover's health, nor the of him: her 
words betrayed. In truth, his: lotdship would’ have 
been rejoiced at Walter's taking the. fever and dying ; 
but he had a part to: play, and an object to accomplish, 
aud replied; 

“T shouldn't be surprised to hear of his having 
been prostrated with tlhe fever already, I only hope 
hé hasn't communicated it to the Rosenburys’ and 
you!” . 

Geraldine became the picture of distress, her fears 
being all for her lover; 

“ Walter must hire a nurse: forthe poor gentleman,” 
she murmured. “ He must do 86 this very day!” 

“Ah! That reminds me,” exclaimed his lordship, 
as if suddenly recalling a fact that had nearly slipped 
his memory, “I know of a poor fellow—a _ broken- 
dowa physician—who would be very glad of a place 
as nurse. His name is Bowen—Mr. Bowen. He was 
quite a gentleman once, and [ knew him well. I 
shoul! like to do something for him, and you might 
write to Loraine, recommending Bowen as nurse for 
his patient. You would thus be assisting a deserving 
man and saving Loraine’s life. Do as you like, though,” 
he added, as if the matter were of no possible im- 
portance to him. 

The Lady Geraldine was thoughtful, but unsuspi- 
cious. 

It did occur to her that it was rather singular the 
earl should recommend a nurse to relieve her lover, 
whom he feared and hated; but guileless herself, she 
suspected no guile in others. She knew that her 
uncle's name had often figured conspicuously upon 
charitable lista, and she saw nothing strange in his 
endeavouring to benefit a poor person whom he knew 
to bave been formerly in good pecuniary circum- 
stances. 

“ You can recommend this Mr. Bowen, uncle?” she 
inquired. “I mean as a nurse.” 

* Yes, child. He was educated to become a phy- 
sician, but never practised, having a small! fortune. 
He lost that, and having forgotten much of his pro- 
fession, does anything he can get to do in his line, He 
applied to me after lis late i!laess to take him asa 
nurse, but Iwant no nurse. I should think he'd do 
very well under the direction of a regular physician. 
But we are really spending tuo much time upon an 
insignificant subject,” added the earl. 

“Could you give me Mr. Bowen’saddress, uncle ?” 

“TI don’t know; I think it’s somewhere about. Ah! 
I remember tossing it in that card-case yonder.” 

Geraldine arosé, searched the card-raek, and dis- 
covered a card, which the earl declared to be the one 
designated. She put it in ber pocket and resumed 
her seat, the earl adroitly changing the conversation 
to a subject quite foreign to their late one. 

The maiden was pleased with her success in cheer- 
ing her relative, aud remained an hour with him, 
noticing that his nervousness and apprehensiveness 
had by no means departed, but tlist he seemed to be 
occupied with pleasanter thoughts, and she at length 
went to her room, with a consciousness of having 
done her duty. 

Her first act was to write a long postscript to her 
letter, enjoining Walter to guard his health and 
earnestly recommending him to employ a nurse for 
his sick friend. She concluded by saying that she 








enclosed the card ofan experienced nurse and begging 


Walter to employ him without delay and thus rolieys 
her anxieties. The letter completed, the Lady Gera. 
dine sent her maid to post it, and then returned to the 
morning-room, and the countess, who was endeavoy; 
ing to be entertained with the prosy conversation 9: 
Mrs. Tomlins. 

Could the maiden have witnessed the reception 
‘of her letter, her heart would have overflowed wit), 
Joy. 

‘ Walter, on receiving it, shut himself up in hi; 
studio, perused it again and again with lover-li,,, 
ardour, pressing it to bis lips aad’ heart and eva, 
moistening it with tears. 

“How her purity and innocence show in every 
line!” he murmured: “ How delicately she express:s 
her love for me without patting ae somaty words ! 
I can imagine the delicate blush that tin her cheek 
when she wrote those words ‘dear Walter.’ There 
is a shyness in the Mr -cyrpiaamdet of the words, a 
gentle timidity, as if slice Almost feated to let the 
words rest upon the _ It seems strange that 
she, the courted belle, shoutd have remained so‘ un- 
spotted from the world” My little darling I must 
read her letter'again!” 

It was not) a love-letter, in’ the ordinary accept- 
ation of the word; there beiug¢not asingle protestation 
of affection im it, not asingle tender epithet except the 
occasional ‘ dear Wa 


” bat. to the young artist it 
was'a revelation of love and tenderness. Tie 


anxiety for his health, the desire that he would 
guard against taking the fever,even the enclosed card, 
all proofs of the maiden’s love-for him, aud they 
abs 50 y ent 


were 
flooded bis sou! with j 
“will. answer her 
then send’ P; ; 
darling so 


ess. 
” he mused, “ and 
Bowen whom my 
8 m0 Tt is really necessary 
toemploy a nurse; Parkin ug quite enough to do 
without taking care of my guest, and I must some- 
times be relieved !” 
He seated Hinisel® at) liigedesk and proceeded to 
18 the maiden’s letter, but in a tender, impas- 
sou stra, ery line breathing hisddolatryfor her 
Biss gi for: her interest: in his health and 
safety. Every lite 


with a pure and enduring 
love, but, linger as: he would over his sweet task, it 
was finished at last. He sealed it and addressed it 
under cover to Lady Rosenbury, whom he begged to 
forward it by private hand to its destination, knowing 
that her ladyship would only be too happy to oblige 
him in that respect, and be then summoned his 
valet. 

“Parkin, I wish you to post his letter imme- 
diately,” he said, “and then proceed to the address of 
that card, and eugage Mr. Bowen as a nurse for my 
friend. If possible, have him return with you. Engage 
to pay him whatever he demands for his services!” 

“I wish, sir, you weren't going to have a nurse,” 
answered Parkin, taking the letter and card. “I 
could take care of the sick gentleman, sir, and nurses 
do intrude themselves every where so, sir!” 

The artist smiled at this objection, replying: 

“T shall not leave my friend entirely in the hands 
of the nurse, Parkin, but need some one to wate! with 
him, as I require rest, and you have your duties to 
attend to. If the nurse intrudes upon you, you can 
politely inform him of the extent of his duties, you 
know.” 

The valet looked reagsured, and departed on his 
errand, while his young master’entered the sick- 
room, and devoted himself to his guest with a sort of 
filial care and gentleness, 

It was singular how gentle the sick man became 
whey Walter's soft hand was his hot 
brow, or when Walter smoothed his pillow, or stroked 
his hair. There seemed to be a netism ia the 
artist's touch, and the invalid would look up grate- 
fully, muttering incoherent thanks and blessings. The 
very sight of that bright, handsome face, surrounded 
by tawny locks, and surmounted by the jaunty, tas- 
selled cap, had in it something soothing and com- 
forting to the sick man’s mind, and his gaze followed 
him about with a wistful earnestness that touched 
Walter. 

“Tf he could only tell me who he, is,” thought the 
artist, as he spunged the burning, forehead. “How 
strangely I am interested in him. If it did not 
seem foolish, I should say that I am already strongly 
attached to him. How much he must have suffered! 
In bis ravings, when he has no control-over his mind 
and speech, he still shows such cultivation, such. re- 
finement, and, alas! such despair, as prove his story 
to be entirely true. I wish his daughter could be as- 
sured of his safety. How much he seems to love 
her!” 

Seating himself beside the couch, he took the in- 
valid’s hand in his, and gave himself up. to musings. 

They were finally interrupted by the return 01 
Parkin, who brought with him Mr Bowen, the pro- 
posed nurse. 

“This is the nurse, sir,” said Parkin, announcing 





his companion. “iI’vo made the terms with him, sir 
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engaging him-by the day, as the geutleman may be 
up in @ week, sir,” 

The artist arose,and regarded Mr. Bowen, feeling , 
ap instinctive distrust of him. 

The nurse was, no other than Dr. Mure himself, 
but so skilfully disguised with a grey, wig, false grey 
beard, .and.@ skilfully-darkened and stained com- 
plexion that his,ewn brother would have had diffi- 
culty in recognizing bim. 

Although there; wassomething about the disguised 
doctor that excited the distrust of Walter, he relied 
upon Geraldine’s unfortunate recommenation. of 
‘Mr. Bowen,” and treated him politely, explaining 
vis fature duties,.and informing him that the geutle- 
man was to be treated with the utmost care aud at- 
tention. 

* You may enter on your office forthwith,” he con- 
cluded; “my valet will instruct you in regard to the 
medicimes, etc.” 

The disguised doctor bowed, and there was.a subtle 
gleam in his eyes, which he drooped his head te con- 
ceal. 

‘Of course you are not to have exclusive charge of 
the patient,” resumed the artist.‘ I ahall attend upon 
him, but. you will be required to watch at night.” 

The nurse, looked a little disappointed, but ex- 
pressed his. satisfaction at the proposed arrangement, 
andthe valetthen took him in-charge to instruct him, 
while Walter ze-dixected his attention to the delirious 
guest. . 


CHAPTER XLII. 
Passion, when deep, is still: the glaring eye, 
That reads its enemy with glance of fire— 
‘The lip that curls and writhes in bitterness— 
The brow contracted, till its wrinkles bide 
The keen, fix'd orbs, that burn and flash bélow— 
The hand, firm clenched and quivering, and the foot, 
Planted:in attitude to spring and dart 
Its vengeance, are the language it employs. 

, Percival’ s Poems. 

WALTER remained at the bedside of his guest until 
alate hour,,and.then, overcome with weariness, pre- 
pared to retire. He had dismissed his valet early in 
the evening, and,Parkin wassleeping soundly in the 
ante-chamber, recompensing himself for his enforced 
wakefulness of the, previous night and during his 
master’s absence, The new nurse was seated near the 
foot of the. bed, somewhat in the shadow, and Walter 
atlength said to him: 

“Should there be any change in the condition of 
wy friend during the night, call me at once, Bowen. 
It is possible that he may recover his cousciousness, 
although not very probable.” 

“Very well, sir,” answered the disguised doctor. 
‘Do you sleep soundly, sir?” 

There was an eagerness of tone in the last question 
that must have attracted Walter’s attention had he 
not been so unsuspicious, but he replied : 

“T usually awaken easily, but I am very tired, and 
shall probably be hard to arouse to-night. Still, do 
not hesitate to awaken me, should my friend grow 
either better or worse. Take good care of bim, and 
don't fail te give him his. medicines at the proper 
time, as everything depends upon the doctor's pre- 
scriptions being exactly carried out.” 

The nurse protested that he should not fail in the 
duties required of. him, and Walter then retired to 
his studio, turned, down his gaslight to 4 dim twi- 
light, and, flung limself upon the lounge, aitired as 
he was in dressing-gown, cap, and slippers. 

On being left alone, the.nurse took Walter's late 
position beside the patient, but his presence seemed 
to distress the fugitive, who moved restlessly about, 
and whosegaze wandered in vain search of the gevtle 
handsome face of the artist. The disguised doctor 
paid no attention to the sick gentleman’s -uneasiness, 
bis hearing being strained to catch the leastsound from 
the adjoining rooms. 

At length, after half an hour’s waiting,be stolefrom 
bis seat, stealthily crossed the floor, passed through 
the dressing-room, and peered into the studio. 

The artist was. sleeping as soundly and peacefully 
as a child. 

“ It's welj,”. he whispered, stealing back to his post. 
“He's been'up.so much lately that he won’t awaken 
until morning. He looked.completely exhausted. The 
valet too will sleep well to-night.” 

He smiled grimly, then took out his watch, holding 
it in his hand,, seeming to count the minutes as they 
were told. 

Another half hour pagsed, and then he arose, put 
his watch back in his pocket, glanced at the p:tient, 
snd stole from the reom, through the studio, and 
ante-room. He paused a moment in the latter apart- 
Ment to notice the depth of the valet’s slambers, and 
then, with a,lookiof satisfaction, gained the corridor, 
and passed down the stairs. 

Here he again paused a moment, and then stealibily 
undid the door-fastenings, and opened the door to the 
extent of an inch. ‘Through this aperture he 





looked out, and appeared disappointed at seeing no 


one. 

At length he, heard the sound of approaching foot- 
steps, and nearly closed tie door, evidently thinhing 
the new-comer might prove to bea policeman. But the 
person, instead of passing, ascended the marble steps, 
giving utterance to.an evident signal. 

“Oh, it’s your lordship?” whispered the doctor, 
opening the door to admit the new-comer. “All 
right, sir!” 

The visitor uttered an expression of satisfaction, 
eobares the corridor, and. the door was closed behixd 

im. 

He was dressed in a light summer overcoat, and 
wore a cap which shaded his face, yet in the new 
comer it would not have been difficult to recognize the 
Earl of Montford. 

“Ts all safe, doctor?” he asked, nervously. ‘“ Are 
you sure I won’t be seen? Perhaps, after all, I had 
better go back. You don’t look at all like yourself 
in that wig, and I fear Qe 

‘“‘ Oh, no, your lordship. Fear nothing. The painter 
is sound asleep, and so is the valet. There's no danger 
of your lordship veing discovered. Come right up, 
my lord !” 

The hall lamp burned dimly enough, but there was 
suflicient light for the earl to see his way, and he 
followed his guide up the stairs, through the ante- 
room, ‘to the fugitive’s bedside. 

“ How strange that yougot into your position here so 
nicely, doctor,” whispered the earl, pausing to lock the 
door communicating with thedressing-room. ‘I knew 
you must be here, or you would have reported to me 
as arranged. Does the painter suspect anything— 
that is, does he know the lunatic’s mania ?” 

“ No, my lord,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ He knows 
nothing of him, but he is greatly iiterested in him, 
He tends him like a son. Aud the—the sick man 
can’t bear to have him out.of his sight.” 

The ear] frowned darkly. 

“ Won't you come and look at him, my lord?” asked 
the doctor, moving towards the bed. 

‘The ear! hesitated, and lcokedas if he would more 
gladly have retreated without doing so. He sat down 
beside the door as if to rest, and listened to the low 
wutterings of the invalid. 

“TI—I amsorry I came!” he whispered to himself. 
‘“‘] suppose it was.a morbid desire to see him, and I 
have not seen him for so many years. I couldn't 
look at him and meet his conscious gaze. I could 
only look upon him as he is now. He cannot recog- 
nizeme. He cannot reproach me. He is delirious 
and does not know his own name. And yet I wish I 
hadn’t come. 1 didn’t consider enough the chances of 
detection. What if that artist were to wake up and 
find me here!” 

He shuddered at the thought, and cowered as if 
before a stern, reproachful. gaze. 

The doctor turned and regarded the earl with a 
penetrating look, and without appearing to de so. 

“ You are sure, doctor, no one will find me bere?” 
asked the earl, in a timid whisper, glancing appre- 
hensively about the room. 

“ Quitesure, your lordship, there is no need for 
fear——” 

“Fear? Who says I fear? What should I 
fear? You choose your words strangely, doctor. 
Would you mind stepping into the room adjoining 
and leave me to look at my relative? I want to be 
alone a few moments, and I want you to act as sen- 
tinel. 1 feel unsafe here.” 

The doctor hesitated and directed a searching 
glance at the earl’s face, as if he would read his soul, 
and then he muttered, inaudibly : 

“No, he would not dare to kill him! He is too 
great a coward forthat! Itwill besafe to leave them 
alone together! Besides, whatever he may do will 
only place him further in my power. 

With this mental decision, he avowed his willing- 
ness to act as sentinel, and uulocked the door, passing 
into tha dressing-room. 

The, earl then arose, softly locked the door again, 
imagining that the movement was unsuspected by 
the doctor, and then, with trembling limbs, ap- 
proached the bedside. 

“ He cannot recognize me,” he muttered, pausing at 


a little distance fromit. “Idread toleok upon bim— | 


yet 1 must.” 

He advanced softly,* exerting all Lis will in the 
effort, and looked upon the face of the invalid. 

He started back a step at beliolding the grey hair, 
the thin, haggard voice, with its lines of grief and 
anguish, and exclaimed: 

“It surely cannot be he! 
mistake.” 

The invalid turned restlessly at the sound of the 
visitor’s voice, and looked vacautly at the earl. 

“It ig he!” exclaimed his lordship, pressing his 
hand to his side; ‘‘but ‘how he baschanged. Obl! 
my heart!” 

He sank down in the nurse's chair, as pale as 


There must be some 


death, but soon roused himself, arose again, and sur- 
veyed the sick man. 

‘How he looks at me,” 16 whisper 
he regard me so fixedly? me is d 
not know me.” 

It was no delusion, on, the part of the earl. The 
invalid was regarding him with stra:ge intentness, 
but. the gaze was, nevertheless, painfuily vacant. 
There wag not the faintest sign of emotion or recog- 
nition in it. He seemed to be strangely attracted 
& #8 lordship’s countenance, however, and uuaile to 
withdraw k‘s observation from it. 

The earl cowered like a criminal before him, and 
seized the back of the chair to support himself. But 
he soon gathered courage, perliaps because the sick 
gentleman continued his incoliereut mutterings, and 
he said: 

“He will soon be well again! Oh, why does he 
not die? While he lives, my life can be only one of 
continual fear and anxiety. Would that this fever 
would prove fatal! How has he managed to survive 
all these years of confinement and misery? There 
must be a fatality in it!” 

The thought momeutarily deprived him of self-pos- 
session, and he answered the invalid’s vacant look by 
a stare of mingled terror and hatred. 

“ He might as well be dead as shut up in a dreary 
asylum,” he resumed, ‘It would be a mercy to him 
to end his miserable life. It is necessary to my safety 
that he should die. I wish I dared kill him.” 

He seemed to think over the subject earnestly, and 
finally mused : 

“I—I—am afraid of him. I-mnst be rid of him. 
One pressure with that pillow, and his breath would 
cease. The doctor would not dare expose me, and I 
should be safe. I will,” 

He caught upa pillow, held it above the sick man’s 
head with deadly determination, aud then paused in- 
stinctively. 

* What are you doing?” muttered the sick man, 
uneasily, ‘Mother, where are you ?” 

The earl caught his breath, and his arm shook. 

“[ dont want mother!” exclaimed the invalid ; 
“but my wife—my angel wife! Where is she?— 
where is our child, my birdie ?” 

The eari groaned aloud, and dropped the pillow. 

The sick gentleman's allusion to his wile seemed 
to have touched a hidden chord in his lordship’s 
breast, and he trembled like a leaf, and his face was 
convulsed with emotion, 

“T cannot do it! I cannot!” he muttered. ‘‘ The 
doctor must do it for me. I willsee him about it be- 
fore my courage fails!” 

He looked again at the invalid, like one who looks 
upon a familiar face for the last time, and as if he 
were trying to impress each particular ‘feature upon 
his wemory. At length, with a sigh, he turned 
away from the bedside, unlocked thedoor, and sum- 
moned the doctor, who was in close proximity to the 
key hole. 

The first movement of the “nurse” was to pro- 
ceed to the bed and regard the invalid, as if expect- 
ing to behold a lifeless form. He then turned to the 
earl, saying : 

‘I suppose your lordship wishes to go now ?” 

“In a minute, doctor. I want to say something to 
you first. Do you think the patient will recover ?” 

“* Why, he's likely to, my lord,” was the reply. ‘“ He 
has an jron constitution, or he’d have died loug ago. 
But I’m uot saying he will recover,” he added, signi- 
ficantly. ‘ 1n a case like this now, a person is very 
likely to die, if anything is to be gained by bis 
death !” 

The earl flushed and paled, as he auswered : 

“ But it seems to me it would be a mercy to put o 
lunatic out of the way of further misery ?” 

“T don’t pretend to be merciful, your lordship,” 
replied the doctor, coolly. ‘ 

“T—I think I can trust you,” whispered the earl. 
“] wish the patient youder were dead. If I were to 
hear of his death to-morrow, with proofs, I would 
give anything you might demand |” 

“ Anything ?” 

“ Anything!” was the emphatic response. 

The doctor looked meditative, ten pleased, and 
said: 

“I will state my demand when I bring you the 
news. If nothing should,occur to prevent, you shall 
hear what you desire to-morrow !” 

The earl grasped the doctor's haud in silence. 

“Should I fail to-night for any reason watever,” 
continued the doctor, “I will carry out my plan to- 
morrow, as we designed it last aight. My brother is 
already informed of it, and will be at band to assist 
in its execution !” 

The earl assented, adding : 

Keep everything as secret as possible. Don't let 
my name appear inthe affair! And now conduct me 
downstairs again. This air stifles me. I was foolish 
to come here. I shan’t get. over the shock soon!” 


red: ‘‘ why does 
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I'he doctor made no reply, save by a quiet smile 
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and after seeing that the way was clear, conducted 
the'midnight visitor down to the street-door. 

Safe so far!” exclaimed the earl, with a sigh of 
relief. “ Don't forget! Youare to name your own 
reward. I know you'll be faithful, doctor. Your 
fortune is in your own hands now!" 

After a few further remarks, his lordship departed, 
and the doctor stole back to the sick chamber. 

“What a coward the earl is!” he thought, scorn- 
fully. “Why, if I had had his chance in here, and 
been in his place, that sick man would not have livec 
twominutes! He's the most singular combination of 
cowardice and villany I ever beheld, but I mean to 
exact from him a splendid reward-—s glorious re- 
ward!” 

The doctor's eyes sparkled in anticipation, and he 
drew his breath hard. The rext moment, however, 
he was as quiet and business-like as ever, and drew 
from his pocket a tiny medicine-case. 

It was well filled with phials of the medicines most 
in use, all duly labelled, and from among them it 
would not have been @ifficult to select several phials 
whose contents, as declared by the labels, were deadly 
poisons 

The doctor selected one of these, and taking up the 
cup of medicine, poured into it several drops from the 
phial, then replacing the latter in his medicine-case. 

As he did so, he was somewhat startled at noticing 
that the invalid was regarding him with singular 
earnestness, and that his gaze had more of conscious- 
ness in it than at any time during the day. 

“ There, there!” he said soothingly. ‘“ Here’s the 
iice medicine that will make you well, sir. Take it!” 

But the invalid did not obey, continuing to look at 
bim persistently, and with a painful expression on bis 
‘ountenance, as if he were trying hard to collect his 
wandering thoughts and remember where he had seen 
him before. 

Che doctor was alarmed at this sudden improve- 
toent in the patient, and muttered 

“He is actually recovering his consciousness. 
Could anything be more unfortuuate? If I do not 
give him this medicine immediately, my plans are all 
defeated, as sure as fate. My plan for to-morrow— 
to be used if this should fail—will be equally use- 
less. He must take it !” 

He leaned over the invalid, cup in hand, and once 
more tried his persuasive eloquence 

“You want to get well, don't you, sir? 
take this medicine directly !” 

He held it to the invalid’s lips, but it was quietly 
V shed aside. 

Something in the tone of the “nurse” caught the 
attention of the sick gentleman, and seemed to assist 
in his effort to gather his thoughts, for a look of 
disgust mingled with apprehension appeared on his 
face and his eyes assumed a clearer, more defined 
expression. 

“]} don’t want it!” he answered in a weak tone 
but coherently enough. “I don't like it! Take it 
away!” 

» Bat you must take it, sir-——” 

“Whoareyou? I seem to remember your voice, 
but you do not look familiar——” 

‘The doctor became alarmed 

He had not had the slightest idea that the patient 
fiad so nearly regained his consciousness, having be- 
lieved from his own judgment of the case, that the 
fever would be lingering aud severe. Hardly know- 
ing how to break it up himself, he had not suspected 
that the physician in attendance was much wiser 
than himself, and he found it difficult to believe the 
patient so near recovery. 

Laying his hand upon the gentleman’s face, he 
discovered it to be quite wet with perspiration. 
its*burniog heat had gone! He then felt the pulse 
and found that it had greatly lessened in force and 
quickness. 

There is not a second to be lost!” he muttered. 
* Skilfully as Lam disguised, there is fear of my dis- 
covery if he should recover the full use of his senses. 
{ must hasten !” 

\cting upon this resolve, he threw one arm around 
tue invalid, and with the other hand held the poisoued 
ciip to the patients’ lips, endeavouring to force him to 
drink it 

he invalid struggled a little, his illness having 
bén too brief to entirely waste his strength, 
gathered himself up into a sitting posture, and with 
sa iden energy dashed the cup from the «dctor’s Land ! 

And then, before his enemy could stir, he caught 
hold of the doctor's wig and beard, pulling them off, 
sud exclaimed, in a tone that showed that he had re- 
gained full aud entire consciousness : 

| know you vow, Dr. Mure! I know you now!” 

he doctor started Lack, perfectly paralyzed at the 
turn affairs had taken, and the invalid, still clutching 
the nurse’s disguise, uttered a loud, piercing cry, 
that startled both Walter and his valet from their 
sep 


Then 


(To be continued + 





WE cannot always distinguish the conseqtiences of 
one thing from those of another, for they cross and 
intersect each other. But whatever takes place to- 
day is a congequence of what took place yesterday, 
as this again is the product of previous days. Nothing 
can occur to-morrow the foundations of which have 
not been laid to-day or some/previous day ; and what 
we call accident is only the result of some cause 
hidden beyond our ken in the great crowd of events— 
the consequence of circumstances which we may have 
overlooked, but which the Lord of the Universe had 
freighted with their import. In this everflowing 
stream of cause and effect the scvptre of the great 
Rewarder and Avenger makes itseli felt. 


BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. E. N. Souraworrn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone,” &c., €c 


—_——_ 

CHAPTER XXXV 
I have so fixed my mind upon her, 
That wheresoe’er I frame a scheme of life 
For time to come, she is my only joy! 
With which I'm used to sweeten future cares, 
I fancy pleasures none bat one who loves 
And dotes as I do, can imagine like them 

Oltuay 

On the morning succeeding the conversation related 
at the close of the last chapter, Erminie was seated at 
work in her own room, and singing as she sewed, 
when the housemaid entered and laid a card before 
her. 

“¢ Vittorio Corsoni,’ our Italian ‘professor! Where 
is he, Catherine ?” inquired Erminie, with her eyes ou 
the bit of enamelled paste-board that bore the name 
she read. 

“T showed him into the drawing-room, Miss; 
which he says he would very much like to see you for 
a few minutes, if so be you can do him the honour,” 
replied the girl. 

“Certainly, Catherine—our ex-master ! 
at once,” said the minister’s daughter, rising 

Always dressed with exquisite neatness, Erminie 
had no occasion to keep her visitor waiting. She 
followed the maid downstairs, and passed into the 
drawing-roem. 

The young Italian professor was seated, leaning 
back in one of the easy chairs. 

He looked haggard and care-worn, but quite as 
handsome and interesting as ever, with his long, curl- 
ing black hair, large, luminous, dark eyes, and slight 
and elegant form. 

Erminie walked straight towards him. She liked 
the young Italian, who was indeed a great favorite 
with all ladies. He arose to meet Ler 

“IT am very, very glad to see you, signor,” she 
said, cordially holding out her hands. 

He bowed over them.as he took them 

“T am too happy, Miss Rosenthal, to see you so 
well! And your honoured father ?” 

“ He is in his usual good health, thank you! Sit 
down, signor,” said Erminie, waiving him towards his 
seat, aud taking a chair for herself. 

“Thanks!” And the young Italian sauk into his 
place. 

‘You are spending some time here, I hope ?” 

“No, I regret to say. I am but a bird of passage.” 

‘* You will at least remain to-day and dine with us? 
My father, I know, would be so pleased to see you: 
and so also would Colonel Eastworth, who is with us!” 

“Many thanks, Miss Rosenthal; but my evil stars 
forbid wy enjoying so great Lappiuess! The colonel 
is with you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I called to-day, Miss [osexthal, to pay my 
respects to yourself and your learned father, aud also 
to make some inquiries after " His voice faltered 
and broke down, and then, after an inward strug-le 
for composure, he added, huskily—‘‘one who is in- 
fivitely dearer to me than my own soul!” 

Erminie pitied this lover. _How could she help it ? 
She said, gently : 

“ After Alberta Goldsborough ?” 

“Yes, my dear Miss Rosenthal. ’ I have heard ro 
word of her since our violent separation in the latter 
part of September, and this is January. I have used 
every means to soften the hearts of ler parents, but 
all in vain! I have written*tthem many letters, but 
they have been returned to me unopened.’ 

**And you do not know where Alberta is?” in- 
quired Erminie, compassionately. j 

“No, my dear Miss Rosenthal, I dv not.. Ihave 

been seeking news of her in every place where it 
seemed possible to hear of her. 1 went to Sunny- 
slopes. to make inquiries of her friend, the little 
Elfrida ; but she told me that she had declined to run 
away and be married herself, and she should not 
become accessory to anybody else's ruuning away for 
such a purpose.” 


I will go 





“ And she really would not tell you? 

“No; she laughed at me, and told me to bea: j 
like a man—that the malady under which I suffer. 
was painful, but not fatal; that she had taken it he, 
self in the natural way, and had survived it! Ay, 
so the little Elfrida made a jest of my troubles!” 

“And yet she is a good little creature at heart! " 

“Very likely! Well, my dear Miss Rosenthal, my 
next attempt was to look up Miss Conyers, to see if } 
could get news of my lady through her. I wentto a 
dismal old country house called Witch Elms, which | 
was informed had been her home. But I was driven 
from there by a grim old woman, whom I supposed 
to be the presiding witch. However, I was told by 
a giant with asmall head, who seemed to be the 
porter, that Miss Conyers also had been driven away 
by the witch—driven, in fact, quite to the antipodes !" 

“Yes, your favourite pupil, Britomarte, sailed las, 
ae with a party of missionaries, for Farthe 

ndia.” 

“Yes, so Llearned, to my great regret. Well, Mis, 
Rosenthal, I now come to you, to implore you, if you 
can, to give me news of my beautiful captive queen 
Where is she ? Ob, where is slie ?. That is all I ask to 
know!” exclaimed the Italian, clasping his hands 
and stretching them towards Erminie with all the 
demonstrative enthusiasm of his nature. 

“TI will tell you all about her. I see no’ reason in 
the world why you should not kuow. Nor did 
Elfrida, either. In her mischievous spirit she was 
Ouly plaguing you—that wasal!. Alberta is a boarde: 
at the Convent of the Visitation.” 

“Thanks—a thousand thanks! It is much to know 
where she is. I can at least walk outside the walls 
and gaze up to the windows in the hope of seeing 
my queen love. Perhaps I may be permitted to write 
to her.- Perhaps I may have the divine happiness of 
being allowed to callon ber!” exclaimed the excit- 
ablo,Italian, springing: up. 

“Oh, no; do not hope it. I am sorry to discourage 
you, but I know sheis permitted to correspond only 
with a few trusted friends, and that all her letters 
and her correspondents’ letters pass through the hands 
of the Mother Superior: And she is allowed to sce 
only acertain small number of visitors upon fixed 
days, and iu the presence of one of the sisters,” said 
Erminie. 

* Ab! how hard, how cruel, how obdarate are those 
whose hearts should rather melt in pity for her! My 
poor Alberta! My beautiful love! My worshipped 
queen! I would risk death to deliverher! I would 
lay myself beneath Ler feet! I would deyote my life 
to her service! Say, my dear Misg Rosenthal.ave you 
one of the privileged few who are allewed jo write 
to’her?” 

* Yes, siguor, but my léttersalways pass through 
the hands of the Mother Superior, Who opens and 
reads them before she gives them to Alberta. And 
in the same manner her answers to my letters are 
always read by the Mothér Superior before they are 
forwarded to me. Such are her father’s orders.” 

The young professor heaved a profound sigh and 
enquired : 

“Have you the great happiness of being one 
of the number who are permitted to visit her?” 

Erminie could not restrain asmile at the hyperbolical 
language of this lover as she answered : 

“ Yes; I ath allowed to visit her; but only in the 
presence of one or two of the sisters.” 

“Then, ‘my dear Miss Rosenthal, may T entreat 
you to be our good genius and convey’ one little, 
little message to my love?” said Coxsoni, clasping his 
hands imploriugly. 

“Tam very sorry to refuse you, signor; but even 
if it were right for me to take your message, I should 
not be allowed to deliver it,” answered Erininie, very 
gravely. 

“Al! what an unfortunate man I am' Miss 
Rosenthal, if you cannot take a message, since you 
would not be permitted to deliver it, can you not take 
one little, little letter? You could easily deliver 
little, little letter unknown to the sentinel sisters,” 
eutreated the lover, again clasping his hands and 
bringing his beautiful eyes to bear upon her with all 
the foree of which they were capable. 

“I cannot, siguor! Iam very sorry to Pefiise you 
butI cannot. It would bea very gre#t breach of 
faith. on my part to do a: ‘you wish me. | am 
trusted by Alberta's parents, and I must be faithful to 
ny trust,” said Erminie, seriously. 

“Ab! unhappy manthat Iam, no one will have 
compassion on me! And yet, my good Miss Rosen- 
thal, you told me where she is confined.” 

“ Certainly I did; for I de not believe in secret im- 
prisonment. Nor would I become particeps crininis 
in keeping such a secret.” 

“But you will not did and comfort the prisoner ’” 

“ No—not in the way you wish; she is still 4 
minor in her father’s tamily. I will not aid her in 
contraband correspondence,” said Erminie. 

“ You draw hair-breadth lines of distiuction, my tv@ 
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ood Miss Rosenthal,” said the signor, rising in ill- 
suppressed displeasure to take his leave. 

“Have faith and hope, aud the patience that springs 
from both, signor. In time all will be well,” said 
[yminie, gently. 

“J thank you, my much: too good Miss Rosenthal! 
{will have faith and hope; but I will have no 
patience! I will not wait for time; but all shall ve 
well because I will make itso! Good morning, my 
very much too good young lady!” 

And Vittorio Corsoni, with a deeply injured look, 
bowed himself out. 

Erminie smiled at the Italian's half-suppressed 
vehemence. 

Corsoni, after leaving the Lutheran minister's 
house, walked rapidly toa cab stand, threw himself 
into a cab, and gave the order : 

“To the Convent of the Visitation.” 

And the cab started. 

He reclined back in his seat, looking grim, moody 
aud sardonic, until at the end of about three quarters 
of an hour the cab reached to within a hundred yards 
of the convent wall. 

There he stopped it, got out, and dismissed it, and 
continued hig way on foot, until he reached the front 
of the convent. 

Then he walked up and down before the ‘building, 
gazing up at the windows and debating with himself 
whether he should boldly go up to the grand entrance 
audask to see Miss Goldsborough, with the great 
probability of being refused and suspected and 
watched; or whether he should wait to maturea 
plot he Lad formed of seeing ber by stratagem. The 
first plan suited him well, except in the small chance 
of success it offered ; anid the second plan would have 
suited bim, for Lis Italian nature delighted in 
stratagem, but that his impetuous nature detested the 
process of waiting. 

While he was thus debating with himself, he 
woticed the front door open, and little girls, singly, or 
ia twos and threes, and then in larger numbers, issue 
forth and hurry away in various. directions. 

And he easily divined that this hour was the mid- 
day recess of the institution, and that these children 
were the day-pupils, going to their respective homes 
ia the neighbourhood for dinner, and that in an hour 
ortwo they would return for the afternoor session of 
the school. 

And that “second plan” which bad been vaguely 
forming in his mind immediately took distinct shape 
aud colour, and sprung to maturity. 

He hastened to the meareat hotel and ordered 
luncheon for himself. And while it was being got 
ready, he asked for writing materials aud wrote a 
letter. 

Very soon he despatched his funcheon, and then, 
with his prepared letter in his baud, he started once 
wore for the convent. 

On his way thither he stopped at a confectioner’s, 
aud bought a quantity of French candy, with which 
he filled his pockets. 

When lie got back before the convent walls he found, 
as he had expected, the day pupils returning to school 
for the afternoon session. ‘They came in as they had 
gone out—singly, or in twos or threes, or in larger 
uumbers. 

Vittorio stood under a tree, apparently engaged in 

reading a newspaper, but really in watching the coun- 
tenances of the returuing children, Nearly all had 
gone in, and Vittorio began to despair of the success 
ofhisplan. At length all seemed to have gone in, for 
uot another one appeayed, and the door was closed, and 
Vittorio quite déspaired of the success of his plan. 
Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises; mtit oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest aud despair most sits. 
Aud Vittorio‘was destined to prove the truth of this, 
for justas he was: turing wway, with a most heart- 
broken expression of countenance, he met a beautiful 
little girl of about mine years of age, dressed in deep 
mourning, and carrying a satchel of books. He knew 
that she must be a day’ pupil of the convent school, 
and that she was behind time. 

‘This little girl, meeting the handsome, melancholy, 
aud most interesting young Italian, looked up in his 
face with that wistful expression of sympathy which is 
30 often seen in the faces ‘of children when they are 
contemplating the troubled brows of older people. 

Vittorio Corsoni knew in'an ivstant that he had 
wet the sort of little girl for whom be had ‘patiently 
waited. 

He immediately addressed ber : 

“My dear ehild, are yoa a pupil of that convent 
school?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Do you kuow of a young lady who boards there 
by the name of Miss Alberta Goldsborough ?” he in- 
(\uired, ima low voice. 

‘Ob, yes, sit,’'she-answered, quickly. 

“ Yow love Miss Goldsborough, of course, and would 





do anything to make her happy, I am sure ?” said the 
Italian, in a persuasive voice, fixing his large, lustrous, 
melancholy eyes with ;mesmeric effect upon the sen- 
sitive child's face. 

“No, I do not love her so very much 
still and proud,” began the truthful child. 

“That is because she is ili-used and unhappy, my 
dear,” said Vittorio, persuasively, keeping his beautiful 
sorrowful eyes fixed upon the little girl. 

“Tam unhappy too! I havelost my dear mother,” 
said the child. 

“ Have you, my darling ?” 

“ Bat that does not make me sullen. And although 
Miss Goldsborough will not let me love her much, L[ 
do think T would do anything to please her.” 

“ Would you, my little dear? Would you take a 
letter from me to Miss Goldsborough 2” 

“Oh, yes, sir, that { would!” 

“ And could you give it to her—secretly ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I know I could!” 

“ Without any one but herself beeing you do it ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

“Then will you take this to her?” said Vittorio, 
handing his prepared letter to the little girl. 

“Yes, indeed, I will, sir; and nobody shall knuw 
anything abcut it but Miss Goldsborough,” answered 
the child, with her countenance all radiant with the 
delight of delighting, as she hid the letter in her 
bosom. 

“T shall be here this evening, when the school is 
dismissed, waiting to sce you. Will you bring me the 
answer to that letter?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, sir, that I will, if she writes it 
and gives it to me.” 

“ Thanks, little seraph! And now look here! Here 
ate some delicious French bon-bons—whole boxes 
full of them. Take them, my dear, and share them 
with your school-mates,” said Vittorio, emptying his 
pockets of tlieir sweet contents 

The little girl shrank back 

“T didn’t. do it for them, sir,” she said, with a 
mortified air. 

“T know yOu didn’t. You did it, or rather uuder- 
took to do it, only'to make me happy.” 

“Yes! that’s it!” 

“Yes, my darling! and you like to make everybody 
lappy, don't you?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed !” 

“And you are going to make Miss Goldsborough 
happy.” c 
*T hope so.” 

“Well, then, you may also make your little school- 
mates happy, by sharing tleSe bon-bons among them,” 
said Vittorio, coaxingly. 

“Oh, yes; so I may! I didn’t think of that! I 
will take them for that !” the child eagerly exclaimed.’ 

“Here they are, then !” said Vittorio, putting the 
fancy boxes of bon-bons into the satchel that she 
opened to receive them. 

“ And now I must run into school; for I am late 
enough, anyway,” said the child, starting off at a 
quick pace; for she was not only eager to report 
herself to the teacher in charge of her class for 
scholastic duty, but she was vehemently impatient to 
surprise and delight the cold and: proud Alberta by 
the news and the letter she had to’ convey. 

She reached the enclosed consecrated grounds just 
as the bell rang to summon the day-pupils from their 
play-ground to their class rooms; and so, by a mere 
moment of time, she saved herself from being marked 
late, and made to do penance. a 

But she could not hope for an opportunity of 
delivering her letter until the class hours stould be 
over. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
And now lead ou! 
With me is no delay; with thee to go 
Is to stay home ; without thee, home to stay 
Is to go out unwilling ; thou to me 
Art all things under Heaven! all places thou 
lon, 

ALBERTA GuLDssorouGH had been a pupil iu the con- 
vent school for somewhere more than four montis. 
In all that tint# she had not once heard from her 
lover. 

She bore her trial’ with great stoicism, disdaining 
to complain, and doing all that was required of her 
with quiet indifference. She made no friends, either 
among the tenchers or tlie pupils. She was, as the 
little girl had described her to be, proud and still. 
She felt sure that some time or other Vittorio would, 
with his Italian craft, succeed in discovering her 
retreat and effecting her deliverance. And she calinly 
awaited the time. 

Julia McKnight, the little girl whom Vittorio had 
entrusted with the letter to his lady-love, watched all 
the afternoon for av opportunity of delivering it to 
Miss Goldsborough. 

Chance favoured her. She was sent by her class 
mistress into one of the small music ro~ns to prac- 


tice her lesson on the piano. As she passed through the 
long hall, flanked on each side by a row of such 
rooms, she saw the door of one of them open and 
Miss Goldsborough seated at the piano. 

The child cast a hurried look up and down the 
hall, and seeing no one near, she slipped in and 
thrust the letter into Alberta’s haads, whisvering 
eagerly : ‘ 

‘He gave it to me outside. You are to answer if 
please, and give me the auswer to take to Lim. You 
lad better make haste, please, and write it and give 
it to me before we have to go down in the ciass 
rooms again. I am in the music room No. 7.” 

“Thanks, my dear——” began Alberta; but the 
little girl did not wait to hear herthanks. Sle was off 
like an arrow. 

Miss Goldsborough opened her letter and read : 


“My Own anv Onty Loyr:—I have but a few 
minutes to write to you in. If I would seize the 
earliest opportunity of getting this letter into your 
hands I must have it ready in a quarter of an hour 
After long months of unremitting and unavailing 
search, I have but just learned the place of your 
incarceration. Ob, my beloved, my adored, my 
worshipped queen, you know that I would die te 
deliver you! Events are on the wing, sweet love, 
that may separate us—‘ it may be for years, or it may 
be for ever,’—unless we meet and unite our destinies 
immediately. Ihave neither time nor opportunity to 
explain farther. Let it suffice fur me to say, that | 
will be on the watch outside the north front of the 
building, every evening, from six o'clock P.M., to six 
A.M. I will havea carriage and horses waiting near, 
but outiof sight. Dear love! if you can effect you 
escape from the inside of those jealous walls, I will 
secure your safety on tle outside. Or if you will give 
me a hint as to how I can further aid your deliver- 
ance, I will risk my life toserve you! Verrorto.” 

Alberta read this with flushed cheeks and beamiug 
eyes. Beforeshe had finished it, her plan was formed 
Ever since she had been in the conveut all the senses 
and faculties of her mind and body had been ou the 
alert to discover the best means of escape, 

And she knew them and she might have availed 
herself of them long before, but for this one con- 
sideration—She was ignorant of the whereabouts ol 
her lover; and she was destitute of any other refuge 

Out of the convent, where could she have found 
Vittorio, or where could she have gone for shelter ? 
These unanswered questions licld Ler captive as bolts 
and bars could never have dofe 

But now, if she should make her escape, Vittorio 
would be outside waiting to receive her. And her 
resolution was taken immediately. 

She had no proper writing matorials at hand. But 
she took an end of a pencil from her pocket and tore 
the blank page from Vittorio'’s letter and wrote an 
answer. It was very pithy: 

“ Be at your post to-night and wait till you see me.” 

She turned his envelope inside out and put her 
answer into it, aud took it into the little music room 
where the child Julia McKnight was practising. 

“You will give this to tle gentleman as you go 
home,” she said, handing the letter to the little girl. 

“Oh yes, that I will, Miss Goldsborough. I am 
so glad you wrote the answer to his letter. He will 
be so delighted to get it,” replied little Julia, hiding 
the letter in her bosom. 

The two could not remain long together. Their 
interview was altogether against the rules of the 
school, where the elder aud the younger pupils were 
not allowed to associate, except in the presence of 
their teachers. 

Now, as soon as the affair that had brought them 
together was thus far concluded, they separated. ‘The 

r cold Alberta warming with gratitude enough to stoop 
and kiss her ardent little frieud before leaving her. 

Alberta returned to her own room. And when the 
inspecting sister came round She found the two pupils 
diligently practising at their respective pianos. 

When the hours for study were over for that after 
noon and the day pupils were dismissed, little Julia 
burried away 0 deliver the letter to its destination. 

Alberta, in furtherance of her plan of escape, went 
to the large apartment known as the recreation room, 
where the boarding pupils always spent their play- 
time in bad weather. ‘lhe windows on one side of 
this apartment overlooked the north road, where she 
had warned Vittorio to be upon his post. When she 
entered the room she found many of her schoolmates 
assembled, and the question, “* What shall we play ?” 
eagerly discussed among them. 

“I will tell you,” said Alberta. 

“What? what?” demanded the girls, pressing 
around her in much surprise that the still, proud Miss 
Goldsborough should move in any play. 

* Hide and seek. It is a fine exhilarating play for 
a cold winter afternoon,” said Alberta. 

“ Yos, that will be just the thing,” replied one of the 





girls. 
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*« el, and it is coming on to snow, tco, 
ROR Lt tue. 
i wouder if all the day pupils will get home 2- 
fore it snows hard,” surmised a third. 

“Ob, nonsense! Snow won't bart them if they are 
caught out in it. I wish the sisters would lect us all 
go out and play in it, But theywon't, so let us begin 
our play here,” urged a fourth. 

“You niust all except onego cut iuto the passage, 
and shut the door, while that one remains im here and 
bides. And you must not come back until she cries 
out * Whoop!” Then you must run in and try to 
find her, and the onéamong you who ‘- the first to 
find her mast be the next to hide,” said A {berta. 

‘Oh, yes—we all know that!” spoke up several of 
the girls at once. 

Aud the play began. Oneafter another ‘f the girls 
exercised her ingenuity in discovering @ \ery secret 
biding-j lace, and hid herself and ‘whooped, and after 
more or less search, was found by some one of the 
schoolmates, who became her successor in the hiding 
business. 

To the ever-increasing astonishment of her com- 
paniens, Miss Goldsborough engaged eagerly ia the 
play, but not successfully at first, for she caught no one. 

At length, however, when the afternoon deepened 
into night, and the gas was lighted, and the snow was 
falling very fast, Alberta succeeded in finding the 
hider. Then it was her turn to hide. 

‘** Now mind,” she said, addressing her companions, 
“you must act fairly and go quite out of sight, and 
refrain fromwatebing me. I mean to hide where 
none of you have hidden before. Youwill have great 
difficulty in finding me, but I assure you it will be 
good fun when you do find me. Don't come back 
until 1 call ‘ whoop.’ 

"No, no, we won't, Alberta!” exclaimed several of 
her companions in a breath. 

And they all hurried out into the passage. 

Alberta stole behind them, and not only closed the 
door upon tl.em, but silently slipped the bolt. 

Then she went to the only other door of the room, 
which was at the oppos'te end, and. she drew the key 
from the other side, and locked it fast. Having thus 
secured the room, she went to the north windows. 
The green linen blinds were drawn down, and the 
outside shutters were closed. 

She stopped at a window at the extreme end.of the 
row, and the most out of the range of vision of avy 
one who might, at a late hour, force an entrance into 
the room, and she lifted the blind, but did not draw 
itup, and she hoisted the window and opened the 
shutters. 

It was dark as pitch outside, and snowing fast; it 
was a terrible night wo take the road in. 

But what will not a self-willed girl, bent upon ber 
own destruction, venture? She leaned far out of the 
window and peered into the darkness, but she could 
see nothing except the falling snow. 

Then she ventured to call softly : 

“ Vittorié! Vittorio!” 

There was no response. After a minute she called 
again, but with no better respouse. She paused 
another minute, and then called a third time : 

“ Vittorio!” 

“T am here, my love—I am here!” answered a 
hushed and vehement voice below the window. 

“T have called you three times,” slie said. 

“I must have been at the other end of my beat. 1 
have been pating the whole length of this building 
frem one end to the other, and looking up to those 
windows—vh, how longingly !” 

“Is all clear below this?” 

“ Yes, dear love.” 

“Then wait there. I will be with you in a mo- 
ment,” she said, and she withdrew from the wiudow. 

Her schoolmates, who had grown impatievt at her 
long delay in h'ding, were now clamouring for ad- 
mittance at the closed door, which, however, they did 
not know was fastened. 

“Why don’t you ‘whoop’ and let usin? Haven't 
you lid yourself yet ?” inquired one and another. 

“No,” answered Alberta, going up to tie door— 
“not quite yet; I shall in a minute. Don’t you 
be in such a hurry, and don't comein until 1 whoop.” 

* Make haste, then,” exclaimed several of the girls 
a breath ; “ It is cold out here!” 

I will,” said Alberta. And she went to the peg 
where her own every-day bonnet and shawl hung, 
and she took them down and put them on. Next she 
turned off the gas, leaving the room dark. 

Then she went to the window, pushed it upas high 
as it would go, got upen the sill, letting the blind 
drop behind her to hide her means of exit, and took 
a clear leap down to the side-walk below. It was a 
fall of about eight feet, and she came dowa with a 
severe shock but with whole bones. 

“My owu! are you hurt?” exclaimed her lover 
in the extremity of anxiety, as he picked her up. 

“I—let me recover myself! No I am not hurt,” 
answered Ali erta, confusedly. 


“The carriage is round the corner. Let me lift 


you avid bear you to it.” 

‘No Tan walk very well now, if-you will give 
ara the suppert of your arm,” she answered. 

He crew . x hand through his arm, and carefully 
conducted her to the waiting carriage. 

How loug hers ‘06! conipanions reimaiued outside 
the Joor of the 1. creation room, clamouriiug to come 
iu, or when the'rp itience became exhausted, or how 
they cected an entrance, or whether they gave the 
alariu, or who first discovered her fight, Alberta never 
kvew aud never cared. 

Her lover placed her in a carriage and drove her 
immediately to the dwelling of a clergyman. 

You see Vittorio Corsoni, with all his faults, did not 
shrink from facing his father-in-law. In the [talian’s 
creed love was law, aud in bis inmost soul he was. uv- 
conscious of having done a great wrong. 

But there was no chance of Vittorio’s meetivg Mr! 
Goldsborough. The very boat upon which the newly- 
narried pair einibarked, late on the evening before had 
brought up Alberta’s father on a visit to herself. , Ag 
it was too late for him to see hig daughter that night, 
and astheshotels were all most uncomfortably crowded, 
the old gentleman decided to quarter himself upon his 
good friend, the retired Lutheran minister. 

't seeméd that Erminie had been booked ior sur- 
prises that day, and that the tribe of cousius or frieuds 
as numerous as a Scotch clan, of which her father had 
jestingly spoken, were really beginning to pour in. 
She had scarcely curtsied Vittorio Corsoni out before 
a cab rolled up to the door and her two uncles, Hans 
and Friedrich Rosenthal, got out of it. 

Hans had suddenly come from Germany the day be- 
fore, and they had both come on to see their brother 
Ernest, the retired Lutheran minister. 

Ermine welcomed them with the warmest affection, 
and showed them into a spare room, where she 
hastened to have a fire lighted, and to make them com- 
fortable; and then she despatched Catherine to the 
library to look for her father and tell him of, the 
arrival of lis brothers, so-that he might hurry home. 


messenger, his face beaming with joy, and embraced 
bis brothers warmly in Lis earnest German manner. 

It was some time after they jad ad tea and gone 
into the drawing-room, and it was while Erminie, 
her uncles and her lover were at the piano, singing 
some of the finest selections from the German. operas, 
that the door bell rang and Mr. Goldsborough vas 
announced. 

Old Dr. Rosenthal started up with the agility of 
youth to welcome his friend. 

Erminie stopped singing and playing and turned 
arodnd with a frightened look. 

Her first impression that came. quick as lightning 
at the sight of Mr, Goldsborough, was that he had 
comé in fierce pursuit of Vittorio Corsoni; but she 
arose to receive her father’s guest with all the cali- 
ness and courtesy she could command. 

Mr. Goldsborough’s first words somewhat allayed 
her fears. 

“You look surprised and even shocked to see me 
here so unexpectedly, at this late hour, my dear young 
lady ; but you will be pleased to Jearn that I haye 
come to withdraw your frieud, my daughter Alberta, 
from her convent school,” said Mr. Goldsborough, 
cordially shaking her hand. 

“Tam very glad to see you at any hour,” replied 
Erminie, smiling. 

“Thanks! The boat was behind time in getting 
in, or I should not have been so unseasonable in my 
appearance,” added Mr. Goldsborough. 

“You are not unseasonable at all, my old friend. 
It is not yet eleven o'clock. And we had not begun 
to think of retiring. For, you ‘see, ‘here are my two 
brothers, just arrived, and one come all the way from 
Germany. Let me present them to you; Mr. Hans 
Rosenthal, Mr. Freidrich Rosenthal—Mr. Golds- 
boroug!:.” 

Mr. Goldsborough bowed with old fashioned cere- 
mouiousness, asthe simple-hearted German merchants 
were introduced. 

And then he sat down and became one; of the 
party. 

“* Have you supped ?” hospitably inquired the young 
mistress of the house. { 

“Yes, my dear, on the boat. Give youself no 
trouble,” said Mr. Goldsbovraugh, with a bow. 

As the heur was late, the party now separated and 
retired to their respective rooms. 

As soon as the early family breaklast was over, 
Mr. Goldsborough got ready to go to the comvent to 
fetch away his daughter. 

“You will bring her immediately here, I hope ?” 
said Ermin.e. 

“ Oh, of course—of course he will,” added Evminie’s 
father. 

“Tbank you beth. I certainly intend to call with 
Alberta before leaving,” replied Mr. Geldsborough. 





“Call with ber? Bring her bere and make a visit 


The old Lutheran minister came back with the, 





with her. You surely. cannot mean to take hey 
direct from the conveut to the Country withoy 
giving, her a sight of the city!” exclaimed the gig 
doctor. 4 

‘“ We, must. leave this evening At the latest, 
The .ecessity for our return ig imperative!” answere 
Mr. Goldsborongh, gravely. — , 

“T suppose you are anxious fo.get back,” said the 
old minister. ale 

The old dogtor, shut the door guiell after lis de- 
parting guest, ‘and came back into the library with g 
Bene we? appreciation of the comforts of iis own fire. 
side. 

Erminie ran upstairg to get veady,!er best spare 
room for the reception of Alberta; F<, though Mr. 
Goldsborough had said that he mrust ave with his 
daughter on that same evening, Erininie eutertained 
hopes that |e would change lis, mind, aud pass the 
day and wight with them. 

While she, was busy, she received.a, hasty.summens 
from her father. 

Sue ran downstairs to the lower hall, where, to her 
unvounded astouvishment, she saw Farmer Fielding 
and his daughter Elfrida. 

‘They had just been admitted by the servant, and 
were shakiug hands with, Dr. Resenthal, who had come 
out of the library to receive them, 

“I ata soglad, oh, so glad to see you, my darling 
Bifie!” exclaimed Erminie, running aad catchiog 
her little friend in her arms, and kissing her a dozen 
times before she even thought of the elder visitor, 
When she did recall his existence, she turned towardg 
Lim with a blush and smile, saying: 

“Excuse me, Mr. Fielding. 1 am very happy to see 
you. How do you do?” 

“Thank you, Miss Minie, I do as well as any 
man can in my circumstances. I have been——” 
be,;an the farmer; but he was cut short by the doctor, 
who finished the sentence for him in his, the doctor's, 
own Way. ; 

“* Exposed to a suotw-storm, and I am wet and 
cold ’—that’s what he would say,my Miuie. Come 
upinto my room, farmer, and change your clothes at 
ouce.” 

“Thank ye kindly, no. I’m not wet. We came 
in a covered waggou as far asthe Drover's Rest, close 
by here, aud only walked the little bit from there to 
here. Bless you, we do look powdered over pretty 
well, but it is all en the outside. It don’t peietrate 
like some t!.ings do, doetor.” 

And just then the door-bell rang violently, and 
when the servant ran in haste to see the cause of the 
noisy summons, Mr. Goldsborough burst into the 
house, and then into tlie library. His face was in- 
flamed, his featureg distorted, and, his eyes flashing 
with passion. 

“For heaven’s sake, Goldsborough, what has 
eval ?” exclaimed Dr Rosenthal, rising in alarm. 


d 


“What? She has gone! Fled from the convent! 
Brotight dishonour upon all her family!” roared the 
enraged.man, throwing his hat upon one chair, and his 
gloves upon another, and without uoticing avy one in 
the room except Lis hest—" yes, brought dishonour 
upon all her family! And may the curses of —” 

‘Hush !” said the minister, laying lits hand gently 
upon thelips of the speaker; no eurses, Goldsborough. 
Sit down quietly and compose yourself, and tell us all 
aboutit. See, here is Mr. Fielding and bis daughter, 
your old friends.” ’ 

“How do you do, Fielding? Ilow are you, Miss 
Elfie? I beg your pardon Jor uot seeing you! But 
you will not wonder at a man being blind with rage 
when his only daughter has disgraced herself and her 
family,” said Mr, Goldsborough, gruffly enough, as he 
coldly shook hands with E}fie.and:her * pa.” 

“Ob, noj-Mr. .Goldsborough, wot iso bad as that! 
Young people will sometimes choose for themselves, 
you know, . And though; their: choice avay be indis- 
creet, and even unfortunate, it.néeed nos be disgrace- 
ful. ‘ry to.calm yourselfjand» make the best of it! 
Thesyoung man is. something of,a monkey, to be 
sure;.butI believe him to bea well-meaning monkey!” 
arged the farmer. dui 

“Sit down, Mr. Goldsborough!, Do sit down and 
compose yourse]f! And let us hear the details of this 
flight,” entreated the doctor. 

“ No, L. cannot sit down! And Iwill not compose 
myself! I will pursue the abductor of my daug biter, 
and kill him wherever I find him.” ; 

“But bow do you know who was her abductor if it 
comes to that ?” inquired the farmer. 

“Ob! I know well énough! .A: fellow, answer- 
ing to the description of this Corsoni, was seen lurking 
around the conventall day yesterday! Besides, you 
know she would have run off with no one else: 
Good-by, Fielding! .Good-by, Rosenthal! Young 
iailies, your servant !” said Mr. Goldsborough, seizing 
up Lis lat and gloves, and leaving ‘the: iouse before 
the startled company bad recovered from their a> 
tonishmentaud wonder. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue BaNkRuptTcy Laws.-—At an ordinary meeting | not understand it at all. Some hidden, some insidious 


of the Munictpa) Law Section ef the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science, held in 
the rooms, Adam Street, Adelphi, a paper by Mr. 
William Howes, on the Bankruptcy Laws, formed the 
topic of the evening. The author denounced. the 
fankruptey Act of 1861 as a signal failure—an act 
which had neither been able to enforce commercial 
geutrality nor te recover’ trade debts, while the lax 
and inefficient conducting of the business of the cenrt. 
snd the scant attendance of commissioners. had led to 
expensive delays and much confusion. 


A STORY OF THE HEART. 


“Tus is the place—this is my home,” said 
Parmane Symington to her coinpanion, as they came 
insight of a little cottage nestling beneath the hill- 


side. 

“A lovely home it is,” answered Norman Hollings- 
vorth, gazing upon it with admiration. 

“You must leave me here—go to the village tavern, 
and return in an bour. I cannot introduce you now. 
] know not in what state I may find my deur sister 
Adaline. Death perhaps may have come beneath 
yonder humble roof, and where death dwelleth, love 
shonld not intiade.” 

“Hope for happy tidings. T will leave you, as you 
wish. Should’ your fears prove groundless, our 
wion must no longer be delayed; but we will 
celebrate it beneath flat very’ roof. Shall it be so 
dearest ?” . 

She did not answer, but-glanced archly in his face, 
Heread her consent in those eloquent eyes, the only 
charm of that sad, earnest face, pressed a kiss upon 
the lips that spoke not, aud went slowly down the 


road. 

She followed his retreating form with a regard that 
spoke the depti and fervency of her love. Well might 
she love him, for Norman Hollingsworth was franred 
in nature's fairest mould, and he was hers—she had 
won him from _a score.of rivals—she who cuull lay 
no claim to beauty, whose only recommendations were 
genius and a well-balanced mind. 

How her thougtits revived the past as she gazed 
once wore upon the little cottage which she called her 
home. 

Then the, sudden failure which reduced her father 
in a single day to abject poverty, and in a few short 
months sent him broken-hearted to his grave: of the 
notlier whose health, always delicate, gave way 
beneath the shock, until she, too, was taken from 
them, leaving two orphan girls to struggle with the 
world. 

Then came a ray of hope: one of her- father's 
debtors placed five hundred pounds iu her hands. 
Following the advice of her old nurse, they had come 
to this village, where they had’ purchased this little 
house and established a home; far from those cold, 
friends who had stood aloof in the hour of their ad- 
versity. 

This was three years before. Parmane was then 
weventeen, Adaline fifteen. 

Something must be done for a livelihood; the 
amouat they had so fortunately received would not last 
for ever. 

The papers were consulted; an advertisément for 
an amanuensis attracted thoir attention. 

Parmane was a beautiful writer; she answered the 
advertigement, and was fortunate enough to, obtain 
the situation, though’ it compelled her to separate 
herself from hex’ sister and’take ‘up her residence in a 
neighbouring town. 

She had’ found’ time’ td pay many long visits to 
Adaline, and was happy, to see her sister growing into 
a beantiful woman, for, A‘laline was a lovely as Par- 
mane was plain. “The hasty summons. that she re- 
ceived to visit her sister bad‘alarmed her. Adaline 
was il}. 

It was a month before the period of her usual visit, 
and she had lodked forward to it with so much plea- 
sure, she had sy-h glad news for that little household. 
She was ‘to return, #8 an affiacced bride—the bride of 
Norman Hollingsworth, thé son of one of the wealthiest 
failies in! W——,' to take thein both to.live with her 


iu the’ fibe establishment that Norman; had promised |” 


her. , 

And now Adaline was ill, perhaps dying, She had 
started at once upon reteiving the summons. Norman 
had insisted upon acconipansing her: she could not 
deny him, ani? so they had come together. 

She bad opened the little, gate and walked up the 
path. A mau coming from the door,met her midway 
uthe path, The recognition was mutual. 

“ Dr. Hardaker!” she exclaimed, 

“Miss Parmane! Delighted to see you,” said the 
00d doctor, extending his. hand cordially. 

“Tell me+AGaline—does she still live?” 


“She does. Strange case, Miss Parmane. I can- 


malady, utterly beyond my skill to determine. 
Perpare yourself, my dear girl—it would be wrong to 
disguise the truth from you—Adaline is doomed. It 
is beyond the power of medicine to arrest the course 
ofthe destroyer. She is fading, literally fading away. 
Life in ber is like-the-flame of -the candle which has 
burnt to its socket. She may linger for days, perhaps 
months, but the least excitement, any sudden, unusual 
emotion, and the light of life goes out.’ Bear this in 
mind. I will see heragain this evening.” 

He passed her and went out of the little gate. Par- 
mane’s heart sank within her; her lintbs seemed 
almost incapable of motion as she stepped within the 
little porch. She feared to enter that abode where 
the shadow of the dark angel’s wings seemed to shut 
out heaven's sunlight. 

“Come in, Parmane, dear,” said a gentle voice, 
“come in—I see you.” 

Heavens! there was Adaline at the window, her 
white face looking like a spirit's as it gleamed through 
the leaves of the rose-creeper. 

“Come, dear,” continued Adaline! “I sew you 
speaking to the doctor, and would have run out to 
welcome you, only I am so very weak to-day.” 

Mrs. Courtney joined them as Parmane entered the 
parlour aud clasped Adaline’s wasted form to her 
heart. 

"So you've come. Poor child! look at her. 
you ever see such a shadow ?” said Mrs. Courtney 
Parmane did look at her. She had ever thought 
Adaline lovely, but never did her beauty seem so great 
as now, when the girl clung with such a feeble grasp 
to life. 

There was something almost supernatural, un- 
earthly in her beauty. She was clad in simple white 
muslin, relieved by bows of black ribbon. 

Her luxuriant tresses of black hair fell in tangled 
curls over her high forehead and around her neck aud 
shoulders; her lustrous black eyes, as large and full 
as a doe's, beamed with a geutle look of resignation, 
such as a painter might pourtray were he depicting 
one of heaven's angels. 

Her face was colourless—pure and white as a 
marble statue. 

‘But, good heavens!” cried Parmane, “ why is she 
net in bed?” 

“In bed!” echoed the housekeeper. “ Bless me, 
she’s never in bed except inthe night time. She 
isn't like other sick people, but keepsabont on her feet 
all.day, instead of lying down as she ought. But 
there, you talk to her while. I go.and make a cup 
of tea for you,” and the good'woman bustled out of 
the roow. 

“Parmane,” said Adalipe, with great affection 
when they. were. left alone together; “how I have 
longed for this. moment! You are the dear doctor 
who can best minister to a malady whos: seat is in 
the mind.” 

A sudden light flashed through Parmane’s brain ; 
she twined her arm: around Adaline’s slender waist 
and led her to a seat on the little black sofa beside the 
rose-covered ‘window. 

*“ Adaline, you are not happy?” 

“] do hot know,” returned Adaline, pensively, 
“but you shall tell mo what Iam. Last Christmas I 
visited Aunt Robertson in| Medford.” 

“With Mrs. Courtney—I kaow.” 

‘But you do not know, what happened there. One 
clear, cold day we.formed a-party to go and see the 
skating. Inspired by the, bracing air and the novelty 
of the scene, I soon became one of the gayest of the 
gay. Iwexperivnced ‘and reckless of danger, I ven- 
tured toe near some holes, which. had been cut in tho 
ice by fishermen, aad fell into one, quickly disappear- 
ing beneath the icy water. I arose to the surface 
aud beheld a gentleman’s face bending over me, and 
then my senses. fled. When lawoke I found myself 
in the arms.of. this stranger—he had saved my life. 
I was. in’ his sleizh, closely wrapped in the shawls 
and cloaks of my companions, and he was bearing 
me to my aunt’ss. The next day he visited Mrs. 
Robertson’s.to inquire after my health. How I re- 
cdived. him | cannot tell; he left us——” 

“You haye not seen him since?” 

“No; but his countenance and gentle voice are 
never absent from my imagination:” 

“You love him?” cried Parmane, almost incredu- 
lously: [ 

She could not understand a love so! wild as this 
appeared to be. 

“Love! ob, yes—iove!” answered her sister, with 
enthusiasm; “but with a dreamy, wild, and. hopeless 
look. Fed by my own, fancy, this love grew and grow 
until it filled my whole existence; it seemed asif | had 
swalloweda sweet poison that gave me power to|as= 
semble all the days ef my life—tieir hopes ans fears 
—in one, a bright, eternal one of sunshine, undimmied 
by night or clouds.” 

“ Bo calm,” exclaimed Parmane, anxiously, remem- 


Did 





bering the good doctor's caution. 





“Oh! 
me.” 

‘“‘ Have you ever heard of him since then ?’ 

“No; I fear my manner so discouraged him, and 
yet he might have knowo—do not laugh at my folly, 
Parmane, when I tell you the mad hope which ani- 
mates me. Hach day I expect him to appear before 
me—I know not how—and each day sees that hop» 
expire, but only to be renewed by the visions of the 
night! I imagine even now that he has discovered 
my name—my home—that he will appear before ine 
—here—as in my dreams—tel! me his love, and 
claim me as hisown. Ah!” 

This passionate outburst terminated in a stifled 
scream, and Adaline sank back, pale and breath- 
less. 

Had the fatal moment arrived 

Parmane started to her feet in alarm to seek the 
assistance of Mrs. Courtney. As she did so she be- 
held Norman Hollingsworth standing in the door 
way. A faint sigh from Adaline recalied her to her 
side. 

“You see,” she whispered to Norman, “life 
ebbs apace—wait a few moments in the porch—if 
this is the crisis, as I fear, we shall soon know the 
worst.” 

Norman retired at once. 

Adaline raised her head, opened her eyes, aud 
gazed languidly around. 

“Oh, what joy!” she said, in tones which seemed 
to grow stronger with every word. “My life! | fee) 
it here again—it rushes back !” 

‘** Adaline! dearest! be calm.” 

“T saw him—I saw him—there |” 

“ Whom?” asked Parmane, thinking her mind was 
wandering. 

“My preserver—him!” 

“ Where?” 

“Did you not see? He wasat the door—there.” 

At once it flashed upon Parmane. 

This was uot the frenzy of delirium—Adaline had 
seen Norman—Norman was the man she loved— 
Norman, her affianced husband. 

No wonder ber heart sank within her, and strong 
emotion checked her utterance and prevented her from 
replying to her sister’s question. Mrs. Courtney came 
in at that moment to tell her that tea was ready—a 
timely relief. She left Adaline in her charge and 
sought Norman in the porch. 

“Norman” she asked, hurriedly, “did you save a 
young girl from drowning last winter, ou Spot 
Pond ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, surprised, ‘though I had al- 
most forgotten the circumstance: I went, with some 
friends, to a Christmas visit in Medford. It was ata 
skating frolic on the pond that the accident took place. 
I remember the circumstance now. I called at her 
aunt's the next day—a shy little thing she was, with 
black hair and eyes, I think.” 

“Norman, that girl is my sister—did you not recog~ 
nize her? Love for ber preserver—for you—has 
preyed upoa her mind —this is her malady.” 

“ Parmane, it cannot be.” 

“It is—she confessed it to me—her rival. Her 
heart was wasted with this passion; she lives but 
from bour to hour, praying heaven-to send you to 
her. She saw you, thinks her prayer has been heard, 
and that you are come to claim her. To undeceive 
her were to kill her. An innocent deception, wh.ch 
surely you will consent ta, for my sake, may possibly 
restore her to health.” 

“ What shall I do?” 

“Say ‘yes’ to everything I say.” 

‘‘ Nothing could be easier.” 

They entered the parlour together. 

Adaline arose to her feet, her eyes sparkling, her 
bosom panting, 

“1t was not my disordered brain,” she cried; ‘it 
was he!” 

“ Adaline,” said Parmane, ‘this is Mr. Norman 
Hollingsworth, and he has come here to ask your band 
in marriage.” 

Adaline uttered a cry of joy. 

“ Is it not.60, Mr. Hollingswort!: ?” 

“Yes,” answered Norman. 

Adaline hid her blushing face in Parmano's breast. 

When the doctor paid his next visit, he declared the 
crisis passed, and the danger over. 

* * * * 


Parmane—se9—to speak of him revives 


* * 


After a week's stay, Parmano returned to her works, 
leaving Norman at the cottage to complete by his 
presence the cure he bau 3 well begun. 

A month passed away, and then Norman came back 
to her. 

* Your sister is out of danger,” was his first salu- 
tation. 

“T knew it, but not from you,” answered Parmane, 
a little constrainediy. ‘ What letters you wrote me— 
how short—how cold!” ; 

“What eould Ido? She was there—ever speaking 





—dreaming of you—leaniug over mg shoulder as I 
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wrote. Conld I have escaped—but no, you—yva 
compelled me to remain.” 

{ know I condemned yon, my dear Norman, to a 
most embarrassing position ; and now, tell me, when 
you left, when danger no longer threatened her, and 
she was able to bear the intelligence, how did you 
manage to convey it to her?” 

“Convey it?” answered Norman, and his clear, 
open brow grew clouded; “I—I cannot cunceal it, 
Parmane? I had not the courage to make theavowal, 
and so I have come to you for help. When I deter- 
mined to declare myself, to avow to her that for five 
weeks I had made her the dupe of an imposture, 
unwind her arms from around my neck and thrnst 
her love aside, I could not do it.” 

“JT can understand the painful trial which you 
endured for my sake. Tosee that poor gir) and pur- 
sue a feigned passion—to fear least a word, a look, 
might betray you, and condemn her again to death.” 

* And then the confidence—the faith—the simplicity 
of her love!” said Norman, warmly. 

“Norman, you exaggerate,” replied Parmane, 
coldly. “Toencourage in pity a love you cannot 
return, is false feeling.” 

“J dare not think of what I have done, and yet to 
leave her thus—Parmane, we are inflicting a cruel 
wrong upon your sister’s heart.” 

“It cannot be helped now,” answered Parmane, 
gloomily. “It was to save her life. Heaven help me! 
| almost begin to fancy the remedy was worse than 
the disease. I cannot visit them this summer—need 
1 tell you why? Our marriage shal) no longer be 
delayed. Did they receive my letter ?” 

“Yes,” answered Norman, absently. 

Visitors were announced, and, to the great surprise 
of both, Adaline bounded into the 1 1, followed by 
Mrs. Courtney. But, oh! how changed she was. 

The bloom of health upon her cheeks, the bright 
eyes dancing, and the wasted form filled out in ex- 
quisite proportions. 

Parmane trembled, realized how beantiful she was, 
when she reflected that for five weeks Norman had 
been her pretended lover. 

What if that love should not have been all pre- 
tence ? 

“ Yeu here ?” she exclaimed, in astonishment. 

“Yes,” replied Adaline, gleefully, “ you could not 
come to visit us, and so we came to visit you. “Ah! 
Norman, too—that accounts for the happiness I felt 
on entering the house.” 

Her warm greeting filled Parmane with dismay. 

“Tell her,” she whispernd to him, “tell ber at 
once.” 

She drew Mrs. Courtney aside in conversation to 
give Norman an opportunity. 

“Come here, Parmane,” cried Adaline, presently, 
“and hear this monster. Would you believe it, 
he wants to pursuade'me that our marriage is im- 
possible.” 

‘* Indeed !” ejaculated Parmane, strangely agitated. 

“ Yes; and he really would have it so, but I con- 
vinced him of his folly.. Could 1 exist without your 
love,” she continued, taking a hand of each as she 
stood between them, or yours,» Parmahe? And 
yet I must confess that once—oh, I sliall never 
forgive myself!—I felt—ba! ha! ha! _ positively 
jealous.” 

“ Jealous!” echoed Parmane. 

“Of whom?” asked Norinan. 

“Of you.” 

“Of me?” Parmane shivered. 

“Yes; as you were quitting A month ago 
when you bace him farewell, I saw you,’ and you 
looked on him almost—I thought, that is—almost as 
I look.” 

“You—you thonght so?” 

“ Yes; and it haunted meso; and then I said to 
myself— Well, were it so, could 1 not die, and leave 
her to love him without remorse?” 

Norman turned away to bide a tear. Whatever 
might have been Parmane's feelings, they were too 
much under her control to be apparent. 

She rang the bell for @ servant, and despatched 
Adaline and Mrs. Courtney to her apartment to re- 
move their bonnets and shawls. When they were 
gone she turned, almost fiercely, npon Norman. 
saying: 

“ You love her! 

“]—I——” he stammered. 

“You do—you know you do; therefore. deny it 
pot!” 


is 


Parmane, hearme. Was it not you who forced 
me iuto the arms of that poor girl, whom I should 
have never thought of but for yon? This passion 
which you have discovered, aud | do confess, 1 will 
abjure—destroy——” 

“ And do you think I would owe my happiness to 
her death, to your pity, and so deserve my own con- 
tempt? You know me better, Norman. I have not 
less self-abnegation than she expressed but now, 
and a stronger beart to bear the tral. | yield her to 


/and alone, in the darkness of the limestone cave, 
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you. You preserved her life and thus do | repay 
you.” 

Parmane was Adaline’s bridesmaid, and none could 
see theaching heart beneath the smiling face. She 
bore her cross without an outward murmur. 

G L.A. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


Tre bands of friendship, pure and warm, 
We twine around the heart, 

Which closely olings through good and il} 
Nor from its faith will part. 


And, ob, this bond so thrilling sweet 
Sends through the soul a joy, 

Beside which all the passions pale, 
Aud love itself is coy ! 

No jealousy, with sharpenedfangs, 
infests fair friendship’s hall, 

itnging a dagger in the heart, 
And over joy a pali, 


But fair-winged trathfulness and faith 
Hang like a golden star 

Upon the frescoes of her walls, 
Shedding br ad rays afar. 


£. W. P. 





WATAWA. 
~~-—_—~— 
CHAPTER XVIL 
Tn fury of Scalp-Robe, as he found himself bound 


where he had been left by Lincoln and Bessie, was 
like the fury of a wolf caught in a trap. He strug- 
gled with his bonds, raved in deep gutturals, and 
danced about the rocky floor of the cavern in a man- 
ner quite at variance with the habitual stoicism of his 
people. 

“Waugh! me kill Linconah!” be exclaimed, re- 
férring to Lincoln by the name which had been given 
him by tbe Indians. “Me kill thé White Fawn! 
Me kill all the white chief's people!” 

The very violence of bis fury tended to exhaust it 
the sooner, and he finally became silent, appearing 'to 
enter upon a review of his situation. 

His hands, it will be remembered, had been left 
bound behind his back, and his first reasoning wiove- 
ment was to enter the inner cave and make an effort 
to burn asunder the cords that bound them. 

This proceeding gave “bim great pain, and was not 
without serious danger, so that he at length re- 
linqnished it, not being’able to barn the ropes with- 
out burning himself, and returned to the outer cavern, 
seating himself on a projecting stone near the spot 
where he had left his canoe. 

From his supineness, no less than from his glances 
toward the entrance of the cavern, it was evident that 
he expected a friendly visit, which would relieve him 
from his embarrassing position. 

For some time he waited and watched, without 
word or motion, and all around him remained dark, 
cold, and silent. ‘ 

At length, becoming impatient, he:was abont to 
place himself in his canoe and‘push himself, yard’ by 
yard, out of the cave; when an’ object suddenly 
darkened the outer eutrance—a small carioce, acounter- 
part of the chiefs, contaiting’ a single figure, which 
was speedily seen to be @ woman's. 

The savage utteréd a cry of joy. 

The new-comer was a young Indian girl; Eolah, 
the sister of the chief, the confidante of his’ schemes, 
andthe most intimate companion of his ‘existence 
sincethe death of the squaw of whom hé had spéken 
to Bessie. 

She had known of bis intention to seize the belle of 
the settlement, and had come with a curiosity ‘and 
interest quite vatural to learn the result of his schemes 
and t@ see the captive. 

She was dressed in that jaunty style which cha- 
racterise the young squaws, and she a 
beauty and intelligence which had materially 
strengthened the influence of ber ‘brother over their 
people. 

The plump and dashing figure of the intruder was 
promptly recognized by the chief, as we have indicated, 
‘and he shouted excitedly to her : 

“ Eolah ! Eolah!” 

At this call the canoe stopped suddenly, fts occupant 
uttered a cry of surprise, and rested motionless on 
the subterranean river. 

The voice of the chief was so thickened by his 
wrath and bitterness, that Eolah did not recognize it, 
and she cast a frightened glance into the darkness 
from which it had proceeded. 

“Itis the Great Eagle, Eolah!” continued the 
savage, starting to his feet. ‘Come here! hasten!” 

The intruder was reassured, although ber wonder 
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She touched the water lightly with a paddle in he, 
hand, and advanced along the narrow and windip 
stream toward the spot where her brother was jn. 
patiently waiting, * 

As her eyes became accustomed to the gloom, ay) 
as she neared the rear of the cavern, she perceived {}¢ 
dark figure crouched on one of the stony shores ;{ 
the stream, and uttered an ejaculation of mingled ac. 
tonishment and inquiry. 

“Ts it really the Great Eagle?” she asked, 
voice that was not unmusical. 

“Waugh! Who but Watawa shonld have the 
Great Eagle’s voice? Who but _Watawa should know 
Eolah in the darkness?” demanded the savage, be- 
coming calm at the prospect of his liberation. 

“Itis Watawa!” said Eolah. “ But what is ¢ 
Great Eagle doing ?” 

“Peace, Eolah,” commanded the prisoner. "Bring 
a terch from the fire within, and set me free '" 

“Set the Great Eagle free?” repeated the girl. 

“Waugh! Watawa has spoken! Hasten?” 

Eolah hastened into the secret retreat of the chie/, 
and instantly returned with a flaming brand sie 
had taken fromthe fire. 

Flashing ,its rays over the writhing form and 
flushed face of ber brother, she perceived that some- 
thing unusual had happened, although she did not a 
once detect that his hands were bound together. 

“Cut these ropes,” he commanded, turning his 
back towards her, and exhibiting to her his utter 
helplessness; ‘‘ or, if you have no knife, burn them." 

The girl cnt the cords, with mapy .an exclamation 
of wonder, and demanded to know why she fouad him 
in such a condition, 

Stern and sullen, with a subdued fury resemblivg 
that of a whipped wolf, the chief resumed his 
without replying. 

“Speak, brother,” said Eolah, imperatively, I 
have seen the warriors of Watawa returning to ther 
lodges. They are silent as bears.. Not a word ca» 
be had from them. What has happened? Did Dea! 
Eye Bg: his braves seize Linconah yesterday ?” 

“ B 0.” 

“But they saw him? They fought him?” 

“Yes. ‘They hunted him into a cave, but he var- 
ished through the ground! Linconah is a mighty 
medicine-man. He’s like the wind of the mou:- 
tains. He goes where /he will, and disappears like a 
hatchet in the river!” 

“ He’s free then ?” commented Eolah. 
is the White Fawn ?” 

The chief uttered an exclamation of fierce wrath. 

“At sunrise,” pursued the girl, ‘the White Fawa 
was to be in the secret lodge of the Great Eagle. 
Bolah bas come to see lier.” 

“ Well, you can return, sister,” said Scalp-Robe, 
in the hoarse tones of rage. ‘The White Fawn is 
not here.” 

“But Watawa said he would seize her.” 

“Watawa spoke traly.” 

“ And that he would leave the body of Minettfal, 2 
Linconah’s lodge, to make him think the White Fawu 
was dead.” © 

“Peace, Eolah,” exclaimed the chief, impatienily. 
“The Great Eagle seized the White Fawn, and leit 
the body of Minettah, but Linconah wasnot deceive? 
The white chief knows everything. He came for the 
White Fawn, and has taken her away with him.” 

“And left Watawa bound in this manner,’ 
ejaculated Eslah, with equal surprise and indig- 
nation, 

“Waugh! the white chief, is mighty, His bones 
are like stone, and big arms are like the falling trees 
in 4 tornado.” , P 

Eolah had difficulty in receiving the information 
thus given her. 

She had talked up with her brother, the previons 
day, his projectg for seizing Lincoin and Bessie, 
and she had not had a single doubt of bis success. 
The opportune death of one of the prettiest youny 
women in the tribe had suggested the deep and bar- 
barous scheme 80 elaborately essayed by the chief, an‘! 
she could not comprehend its failure. 
“Eolah would know all,” she said, “Speak, bro- 
ther, and let us get wisdom together.” 

The chief proceeded to narrate the attempt of bis 
braves to seize Lincoln, and the circumstances under 
which he himself had secured Begsie, as wel! as thos? 
under which she had been rescued by her father. 
“No one saw Watawa at the white chief's lodge :” 
questioned Eolah, when he had ended. . 

“No, sister—no one saw me. The Great Spirit is 
witness.” 

“Then how did Linconah know ?, Why did be 
look for the White Fawn here?” 

“ Sister, how did he go through the ground from 
the cave? Watawa has said it—Linconah is the 9» 
of the Great Spirit. He can fly like an eagle when 
he pleases, or ride all day like a turtle at the bottom 
of the river.” 
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him,” said Eolah, ina tone that rankled in the heart of 
the listener. “ What warrior can compare with Lin- 
conah 2” 

“Peace,” again said the chief, annoyed by the half- 
emulated scorn of his sister. ‘‘The Great Eagle is 
not yet conquered, His arm is strong, and his heat 
as big as a mountain.” 

“But Linconah——” ' 

“ Peace, Eolah! Linconah is a great medicine-man, 
but did he hunt the deer when the trees were first 
lanted?, The ‘great medicine-man of our people is 
dead,and must Lincouan live forever? No, no! the 
day will come when the white chief will be like the 
other epemies of Watawa, and then shall the White 
Fawn be the squaw of the Great LKagle.” 

This view of the case seemed to strike Eolah, fora 
look of contentment succeeded the mocking swile on 
her face, as she said: 

“True, the great medicine-~men die when the Great 
Spirit calls them, and so it will be with Linconah. 
‘The heart of Watawa must be brave, and his lodge 
will soon be gladdened with the White Fawn’s 


presence,” : 

The chief looked pleased at the assurance. 

“Sister,” he said, “we must talk wisely together. 
The heart of Watawa is with the daughter of the 
pale-faces, and his lodge is like'a hole in the ground 
without her.” 

Eolah laughed half scornfully, 

“ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ Watawa has the heart of a pale- 
face, and the daughters of ‘his people are uot good 
euough for him.” 

“ Sister,” rejoined thesavage, in a deep tone, which 
betrayed how, he was swayed by his passion, “many 
moons have passed since the Great Eagle first smoked 
the pipeof peace with Linconah. In all these moons 
Watawa has talked shining words to the pale-faces. 
The chief has been in, the lodges of. Linconah and 
his brothers, and hag eaten of the deer they have 
killed for him. He has talked to the pale-faces in 
their own tongue, and has dronken the fire-water he 
has found in their settlements. In all these moons he 
has seen the flower of the pale-faces-——” 

“ Andthe White Fawn,” interrupted Eolah, “ has 
put aspell upon Watawa that has changed his heart, 
He prefers a stranger to Lis owm people, and he seeks 
a squaw who has only words of scorn to’ give 
hiw.” 

The brow of the chief darkened. 

“The White Fawn will change,” he said, “ when she 
is the squaw of Watawa. We will go away to the 
great woods, where her people never can find 

n 


her. 

“Or Eolah can name «# cunning drink from the 
weeds that will give the White Fawn the spirit of a 
turule,” observed the girl, as a sinister and malignant 
look overspread her features. ‘“Eolah hates the 
daughter of the pale-faces!” 

“Waugh! Watawa and his sister can talk and act 
together. How shall the White Fawn be taken from 
the lodge of Linconah ?” 

Eolahb stared into the dark waters,of the subterranean 
stxeam, in a way that showed she had-no inspiration 
on the subject. 

“The Great Eagle must be quiet as a snake in the 
grass,” she declared. ‘The time will come. The 
heart must be strong, and the hand ready!” 

The chief moved uneasily. It was evident that he 
did not possess the patience his sister had advised 
lim to cherish. 


to 

“The Great Eagle burns like the brand in the hand 
of Eolah!” hedeclared with a sigh. “Before a new 
noon, the White Fawn must be the squaw of Watawa 
and Linconah must be as the great medicine-man. 
Watawa has spoken!” ’ 

He took ibe torch from Eolah, launched his canoe, 
closed the entrance of tiie secre; cavern, wrapped 
himself in his robe, and added : 

“The braves of Watawa areeven now on the war- 
path. Phe Great Eagle sent them at the rising of 
the sun to the lodge of Linconah. Watawa thought 
to destroy his enemy while he was weeping over 
Minettah. The braves may meet him on the river.” 

The truth was, the chief had found, after leaving 
Lessie the, previous eveaing, that his braves had 
failed is their attempt to seize Lincoln, and he 
had thereupon given the directions now'referred to. 

“The Great Eagle has done wisely,” commented 
Rolab. “Lincopah may be killed!” 

The chief hurled the flaming brand into the water, 
placed himself in his canoe, and paddled towards 
the entrance of thecavern. 

Eolah imitated, his movements, in her own little 
craft, and the.couple soon emerged into the open air, 
and paddled down, the stream. 

Descending the cataract, they turned into the great 
river, and descended it in silence, going in the di- 
rection taken by the savages, male and female, who 
had brought the dead Indian girl to Ler strange burial 
near the falls the day previous: 


for he was terribly in earnest in lis projects, but they 
were also troubled and gloomy, for he did not see his 
way to the desired triumph. 





CHAPTER XVIII 
Tue [udians who had intercepted Lincoln and 
Bessie on the river, while they were returning home- 
ward from the limestone cave, were all armed with 
rifles and tomahawks, as well as coyered with war- 
paint, and presented an appearance quite terrifying 
enough to warrant the emotion Bessie had displayed 
at seeing them. 
They were under the lead of a grizzled old savage 
who had been the lieutenant of Scalp-Robe during 
a@ past generation of border warfare, and they had 
evidently been lying in ambush for Lincoln. 
In fact, as the reader has doubtless foreseen, they 
were jthe savages sent by Scalp-Robe to seize the 
scout, as the chief had declared to his gister at the 
moment of leaving the limestone cavern. 
The supposition of the wily savage had been that 
they would find Lincoln at his cabin, overwhelmed 
with grief for the supposed death of Bessie, and that he 
would thus be found an easy victim. 
They had been prowling about the shores near the 
island all the morning, sceking some sign of 
encouragement in their sinister project, and. wonder- 
ing why they did not see any signs of life at the 
cabin 


After s long and cautious reconnaissance, they had 
convinced themselves that the white chief was not in 
the exposed and vulnerable position Scalp-Robe had 
expected, when sending them there, and they had 

long held the powers of Lincoln insuch repute as to 
be very cautious in their movements. 

The hours of the morning had accordingly been con- 
sumed in a variety of little es and mov 
looking to the solution of the unusual and prolonged 
silence at the cabin. 

On seeing the scout and his daughter, however, 
descending the river alone, the savages concluded 
that they had found the desired basis of action. 

Their chief had said nothing to them of Bessie’s 
abduction, nor of the ruse represented by the dead 
Indian girl, and they had no surprise or interest on 
those points. 

Their orders had ‘simply been to kill Lincoln, and 
to take captive anyone found with him. 

Accordingly, with a few sharp ejaculations, to in- 
cite and encourage one another, they had bounded 
from their covert to the attack. 

A glance, and Lincoln saw alli—their purpose, their 
numbers, their advantage! 

He was near the upper end of the island, but the 
Indians were considerably nearer to it than himself, 
owing to the narrowness of the stream on that side of 
it, and that one quick glance had assured him that 
they could intercept him by the time he could reach it. 

On the other hand, burdened as he was with Bessie, 
he could not escape up the river or fly to the shore 
opposite the savages,.for they would be sure to over- 
take him or stop his flight with a bullet. 

As to a successful resistance against such over- 
powering numbers, that was out of the question. 

What should he do, therefore? Which of these 

all equally fatal, should he adopt ? 

* They near us!” cried Bessie. ‘They will cut us 
off at the island !” 

The scout did not swerve from his direct course 
down the stream, but ovly redoubled his efforts at 
the oars, as he replied, in a whisper : 

“Courage, dear! Look above! Heaven will pro- 
tect you when I fail to do so!” 

The cries of the savages deepened to a yell, which 
had’all the jubilance of triumpb 

They had preceived their advantage almost as 
quickly as Lincoln himself, and saw no way ofescape 
for him, 

The canoe approached the upper end of the island, 
which was bold, rocky and deusely wooded, as the 
reader will remember, and a calin, defiant look took 
possession of the scout’s features.’ ° 

The savages were even nedrer to the island than 
Lincoln, and loomed up formidably to the view, with 
their fierce cries and gestures. 

“Some of them have stopped rowing,” continued 
the maiden, even more wildly. 

The scout stopped also, aud pushed Bessie into the 
bottom of the canoe, as she added: 

“ They have seized their rifles! They aim them at 
us !” 

The sharp report of several rifles rang over the 
scene; and among them the report of Lincoln’s, he 
having shot the foremost of the assailants through the 
heart. 

At the same instant the scout, still grasping his 
rifle, was seen to toss his arms aloft, like a man 
mortally wounded, and to fall backward into the 
river, disappearing like a stone beneath its surface. 
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The feataves of the chief were stern and resolnte, 


“Ob, beaven! they have shot him! moaned 





Bessie, springing to he: feet aud then sinking help- 
leSslydato the bottom of the canoe, which drifted 
away at the mercy of the current. “Ob, my father! 
my father !” 

She peered ihto the water around ber, but saw 
nothing of Lincoln, and it occurred to her that his 
death-grip of his heavy rifle might retain his body at 
the bottom of the river. 

A majority of the savages dashed forward, with 
yells of triumph, seized the canoe, and dragged it to- 
ward the island, while the rest of them fished out the 
body‘of their dead companion, who had fallen into the 
river at the same 1ioment as Lincoln. 

Bessie was again a prisoner. 

Seeing nothing of their enemy, the Indians ex- 
changed a few words together, and came to the con- 
clusion that he had been killed outright, and that his 
rifle, which was known to be uncommonly heavy, 
had in some way dragged him to the bottom of the 
river. 

Three of them declared that they had taken a fatal 
aim at him, and even disputed as to which of them 
had despatched the fatal bullet. 

They waited several minutes longer than any 
human being could have remained under water, and 
then proceeded to the island. 

Bessie understood their language well enough to 
learn the conclusions at which they had arrived, and 
her grief was profound. 

. Leaving their dead companion in one of their 
canoes, they took Bessie ashore, and conducted 
her toward the cabin, rejoicing noisily at their 
success. 

The key was demandad of the captive with such 
menaces that she did not dare to refuse it. In fact, 
she was so shocked by what had passed, so grieved 
by the terrible event of the hour, that she cared 
nothing for Ler owa life, or for the further acts of her 
captors. 

She accordingly produced the key from under the 
steps, where it had been left by Lincoln and Thomas, 
and made no resistance ag the savages bound her 
securely to one of the trees near the entrance. 

The cabin was entered, and the Indians proceeded 
to help themselves to some whisky they found in the 
pautry, to refreshments, to powder and balls, and to 
various other articles that met their attention. 

The leader of the party even puten oneof Lincoln's 
coats, and made merry with his companions over the 
comical figure he presented. 

Freely circulating the bottle of whisky they had 
found, they soon became noisy and negligent, and dis- 
played a folly aud want of sense that would have 
seemed natural to a party of civilized drinkers. 

Having left Bessie so securely bound, they did not 
trouble themselves about her, except to throw an oc- 
casional glance in that direction at such times as they 
looked up and down the river, to be sure that no 
enemy was coming. 

The anguish of the captive will be comprehended 
without especial description. 

Suddenly, as she was looking away toward the spot 
where she had last seen her father, she caught a 
glimpse of a figure moving stealthily in a canoe along 
the shore of the island, ascending the river. 

As strange, ag unexpected, as unaccountable as it 
was, there was no possibility of taking this figure for 
anything but her father! 

His outlines, his movements, and especially the look 
she had received from him—all told her that he still 
lived, that he was active, and that the triumph of the 
savages was not by any means certain. 

How breathlessly she watched and listened! 

A moment more, and she caught another glimpse 
of the voyager as he passed an opening in the 
bushes. 

He was indeed Lincoln! 

The fact was, the scout had not been injured by 
the shots of his enemies, but had fallen into the rive: 
from his canoe in pursuance of a plan he had formed 
to free Bessie and himself from the perils into which 
fortune had thrust them. 

He had seen at a glance that he cun!? not out 
row the savages, nor fly, nor successfully resist 
them 

He had seen that the boat was near enough to 
the end of the island to allow of his walking unde: 
water to the bushes overhanging: the river. * 

As quick as a flash, therefore, on seeing the 
Indians seize their rifles, ho bad resolved on execut 
ing this measure, and their attempt to shoot him at 
once gave his project the required basis. 

His rifle keeping him on the river bottom, he had 
gained the shore unseen aud unsuspected, and raised 
his .headout of the waterinto the midst of the bushes 
hanging low upon its surface. 

From this spot he had observed the movement of 
the savages toward the cabin, and had emerged cau- 

tiously from thé river in time to take a note of their 
proceedings in that quarter, 





In fact, seeing what they wera doing, and 1oting 
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where Bessie had been left, he promptly resolved to 
rescue her. 

To this end, he secured the canoe, placed his use- 
less rifle in it, and crept down the shore of the island 
toward the cabin, in the manner which has already 
been made apparent. ‘ 

Having reached, unobserved by all but Bessie, the 
little inlet from which the members of the family 
were accustomed to take their departure from the 
island, he waited till the savages had looked again 
from the cabin, thus strengthening their sense of 
security, and then he moved swiftly and silently to- 
ward the captive. / 

A few hasty steps—a few stroke~ « ith his hunting- 
knife upon Bessie's bonds—aud the hardy pionecr 
bore her away in triumph, placed her in the canoe, 
and resumed his way down the river. 

Is the meantime the savages bad concluded to leave, 
having eaten and drunk all they wished, and being 
apprehensive that a longer stay might lead them into 
trouble. ’ 

The cabin was aceordingly evacuated, amid ‘pro- 
positions to burn it. 

But at this juncture startling fact was presented 
te the notice of the red-skins. 

The captive was not where they had left her, nor, 
indeed, on the island. 

A scene of wild confusion followed. 

Looking here and there, the Indians finally per- 
ceived the father and daughter seated in their canoe, 
and descending the river, at least a quarter of a mile 
from the cabin. 

Their awe and wonder at this discovery was be- 
youd expression. 

They saw thatthe couple were beyond their reach, 
and were confounded at the superiority of the white 
ebief's “ medicine” feats over those practised by their 

le. 

Babbling wildly, and quivering with fear, they mur- 
mured to one another that Linconah was indeed a son 
of the Great Spirit, since he could thus return to life 
after they had killed bim. 

Recovering the use of their faculties, they fled pre- 
cipitately to their canoes,and burried away in the 
wildest dismay and terror. 

‘Safe! safe!” murmured Bessie, as she observed 
the flight of the savages. ‘It is nc dream, dear father. 
You are indeed ‘with me.” 

“ Hush, dean,” said the scout, as he looked signifi- 
cantly toward a couple of rabbits which were bounding 
aloug the bank. ‘Some one has frightened those 
animals this way—some one quite near us, but 
whether friend or foe, I cannot yet say. ‘As a pre- 
caution, we must land, since we cannot hide on the 
river.” 

‘I hope we shal] not encounter another band of 
the savages,” said Bessie, as the scout rowed to 
the nearest bank. “Can’t you see now who is 
coming ?” 

“No, dear. 
land.” 

Bessie sprang lightly out upon the bank, and Lin- 
cola drew the canoe from the water, concealing it in 
the bushes. 

“ Fortunately weare in a snug place, with plenty 
of trees to screen us,” he then said. “Wait here a 
mement, dear, while I see what is coming. ” 

Bessie seated herself on the mossy bank, and the 
scout proceeded cautiously in the direction from 
which the frightened ravbits bad come, but he 
had not gone far when a look of joy and relief 
a his features, and he turned back witha 
smile, 

“I see them,” he said. 
ing 2” 

Bessie sprang to her feet, and advanced from her 
concealment, for fhe manner of ber father assured her 
that they were safe. 

“They are our friends,” added Lincoln—“ quite a 
large party of them, including Thomas and Robert.” 

“ Thomas and Robert!” repeated the maiden, with 


The trees are in the way. ‘We must 


“Guess who is com- 


an eloquent glow of expectation on her features. | 


“ They have become anxious about usand are looking 
fer us.” 
The couple advanced eagerly to meet the new- 
comers. 
(To be continued ) 


TuRKEY.—T wo notices have recently been issued 


by the Pestmaster-General. Information hes been 
received by the Ottoman Government, to the effect 
that an invasion of the customs duty payable in 
Turkey opon diamonds and other jewels has beei 
frequently effected by sending these things in letters 
by post. This course renders the valuables in ques- 
tion Kable to confiscation. The Postmaster-General 
warns the public against this liability. A eduction 
ef fee on registered letiers for British colonies and 
foreign countries is to be made on and after the Ist'of 
this month. The british registration fee wil! be re- 





daced from 6d.to 4d. Therule will apply to news- 
papers and book packets. Registered! letters, however, 
addressed to France or to any foreign country, the 
correspondence of which is sent in the French mail, 
will continue chargeable with a registration fee of the 
same amount as the postage to which they are liable. 
In consequence of this reduction in the amount of the 
British fee for registration, the tota] registration fee 
required to be paid in advance will be reduced to the 
extent of 2d. on letters to Austria, when specially ad- 
dressed via., Italy, to a great number of places in 
Turkey, Moldavia, Walachia, the Levant, &c., at 
which Austria maintains post-offices, when the letters 
are specially addregsed vid France and Austria. 
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TEMPTATION. 
————_>——_——— 
Br J. F. SMITH, 


Author of “The Will and the Way,” “ ‘Won vand ier Maser,” 
ke. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
pr man oo sineetee earthly wit so rare, 
pe deceit doth mask in 
And genre tober purpose ane, 
vm whose shaposhe 
Poor agi man with guile to entertain? Spenser. 

“ Esretne,” i the faded beauty, “I could 
almost pity your want of ‘firmness! I bave pointed 
out to you that the ouly way to crush your rival és to 
xsuin her happiness! fortunately for you, that 
happiness depends upon a man who is vain, incon- 
stant, incapable of appreciating the devotion of a love 
like hers!” 

“T will think of it!” said the singer, moodily. 

‘Her voice will lose its purity and tone,” resumed 
her adviser, “ when her heart aches; her seyes: will 
lose their vivacity when tears of jealousy have 
dimmed them ! Since'the emotions of love are denied 
me,” continued the speaker, spitefully, “‘I must elen 
put up with those which the world bas leit me! It 
will bean amusement to me to watch the struggle 
between you—the phases of the scene—the doubi— 
the suepense—the battle !” 

‘* Itis a wickedly clever scheme !” exclaimed Made- 
moiselle Cherini; ‘I have but one seruple——” 

“Scruple!” intexnupted the old lady; “my Mear 
child, yonought never to have entered the theatre, 
where scruples of any kiod are considered mauvais 

t ” 

“} is not the scruple yeu. suppose!” replied Dstelle, 
with e smile; “the man is.so very insipid!” 

‘* You are the leas likely to become seriously at- 
tached to lan!” 

“So vain!” 

“He willfell all the easier into:the net.” 

“T shall never be able to endure him!” added ‘the 
young lady. 

This was her last objection. Not one had yet been 
made on the score of virtue and delicacy. 

“ Don’t be too certain of that, ma belle!” anid the 
female Machiavel. ‘‘I have known.a flirtation con- 
ceived in folly and indifference terminate in a serious 
attachment! I remember,” she added, with a sigh, 
“that the grand passion of my life began with 
positive aversion!” . 

“ The grand passion ef your life !” repeated made- 
moiselle; ‘as if you, who are all reason, reflection, 
prudence, and philosophy, ever really condescended 
to love! I should like to see the man that could)have 
touched your heart !” 

The features of Madame Monterean became suddenly 
contracted, as if a spasm had seized her; butisbe 
quickly mastered her emotion. 

“ Are you ill?” demanded her friend. 

“A cramp, my leve—nothing more!” replied the 
lady, with hypoeritical firmness. ‘‘What were we 
speaking of ?” 

“Of the man you loved!” 

“He bas been dead long’since!” said the aged 
coquette in a light-hearted tone; ‘let the poor thing 
rest in peace! Perhaps he was nearer related to you 
than you imagine; but think of your own affain, and 
the advice I haye given you!” 

“T have thought of it!” 

“ And the result ?” 

“That I will destroy her happiness,” exclaimed 
Mademoiselle Cherini, with a look of intense hatred, 
“even though I lose my own!” 

“ Brava—brava, Estelle!” eried her adviser ; " that 
look and gee would lave created a sangation on 
the stage? When do you commence—to-morrow 2” 

Itis time we introduced Signor Garrachi to the 
especial notice of our readers, since he is destined to 
act no Qnimportant part in the development of our 
story—a sort of human pivot ou which the _ passions 
werk—ugeful as the hinge of a door, and akmost ag 
insengible. 


Alberto Garrachi, an Italian by ‘birth. was the sg, 
of a respectable lawyer of Milan. Nature, ag ;, 
frequently the case in the sunny reigous of the sont} 
had done more for his person than his heart. Wig, 
a mere boy, he had been remarked for the elegancy 
of his figure, the faultless regularity of bis features 
whieh were of - Antinous-like caste sculptors anq 
painters recognize as the ideal of unintellectya) 
beauty. 

At seventeen he was quite the rage amongst the 
beiles of bis native city; at eighteen he was com. 
pelled to quit if, An Austrian officer of high rank 
took it into ‘his head ‘to be jealous—very foolishly, no 
doubt; ‘but'as the Austrians were then masters of 
Italy, the object of his wrath deemed it more prudent 
to'visit Paris than run ‘the risk of being sent as q 
} prisoner to Speilverg. 

With a scantily-furnished purse, ‘he ‘reached the 
French capital, then just emerging from the horror 
of the first revolution, and, like some terrified ‘beauty, 
faintly drawing ler breath under the Directory 

The next year witnessed ‘Napoleon's wondvous 
march over che Alps, and the downfall of the German 
power in ftaly; but ‘the young ‘scapegrace felt no 

ion te return. 

excitement of Paris‘pleased him—the women 
fascinated him—and he frequveutly Geclared ‘that if 
ever he did sacrifice his dear liberty, it should only'be 
to a Frenchwoman. aT 

Unfortunately for the gifted objeetof bis choice, he 
kept bis word. 

What between the gaming-houses, giving lessons 
in Italian; and the opera—whiere ‘he found employ- 
meut for bis talents as a ‘musician—he contrived to 
make-a tolerable living. 

At.the last place lie became strack with the person, 
and stilli:more with the voice, of avery young girl— 
the dwaghter of an enigré—who had’ been compelled, 
to avoid a worse fate, to ‘take to the'#tage as a means 

existence 


of . 

He would willingly have‘dispensed with the mar- 
riage ceremony, had it been ‘possible; btit, ‘young as 
Mademoiselle Eugenie ‘was, ‘her’ soul was “tee pure 
for that. 

Her ‘virtue ‘and ‘her’ voice, whose extradrdinary 
quality and power Alverto'was the first to recognize, 
‘decided him. 

He married her, and was astonisled to find at the 
end of six months that he did not regret the sacrifice 
--for Garrachi began to rise rapidly ia the 
favour of the public. 

‘As be had calculated, her voice prtoved’a fortune. 

One child—a boy, about the same age as Panny— 
was the only issue of their ution. 

Forseveral years the Jifeof the gifted Prench- 

woman was a series of brilliant triumphs. Even Italy 
—fastidious ltaly—owned ‘her powers. | Her 'reputa- 
tion became European—shé “was happy. 
The excitement of her profession, the frequent 
change from one capital te anuther, travel, study, adu- 
lation, fresh faces, the whirl of her existence, ‘left no 
time te examine the foundation upon which ber hap- 
piness was reared. 

In the blind confidence of her affectionate ‘uature, 
she thought it built upon a reck: there were many 
who could have told her that it was but sand. 

If Signor Garrachi did notove bis wife too dearly 
to risk her earnings at the gaming-table, or squander 
them in wanton extravagance, he prized liimself too 
highly to risk the dolce far niente of bis existence by 
such imprudence. 

True, he sported an elegant eqaipage, kept a first- 
rate table, and dressed with althe magnificence of o 
nouveau riche. 

These would have been trifling failings, had he felt 
but one spark of gratitude or true affection to the 
woman by’ whose genius he lived. 

In nine cases out of ten, no seoner does ‘an actress 
or singer of great merit appear in the theatrical world, 
than some undone reuvé, bankrupt lord,-or good-look- 
ing, good-for-nothing schemer inveéigies her into 
marriage. 

He takes heras a speculation—as ‘sporting meu 
take a promising colt for the Derby. Ef she runs well, 
all the better for ber owner; if she breaks down, 
the sooner her beart breaks, toe, all the better for 
herself. 

We have seen one or two such instances in our 


"time, but have no wish to particularize them. 


Having determined to follow the advice of her 
relative, Mademoiselle Cherini at once commence! 
her attack upon the heart—pah! the vanity, we 
should have said—of Alberto Garrachi. It was 
davgerons step—and she felt it se—for she bad to 
encounter @ nature as cold, egotistical, and worthless 
as ber own. 

It was mot the exposure she dreaded, but ths 
failure; to suaceed was to triumph. 

sler first advances were like these-af the approach 
of age—secarcely to be perceived: 





It was some time before the signor—vain aa be Was 
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fancied. that, Madonitiselle Chorin rerarded him 
with. more than, usual .attentipay; and, even theu so 
ceverly wag tie, impression conveyed, that she left 
bim,im doubt whether be Lad been deceived or not 

Ones important, point. at, least. was gained: ho 


thonght of her—and thet was mere than the hushied 
of Madonye CHRIOCL IC Aya ON! sgpais bod 
it is & dangerous experimeut tor either, man or 


ropiai to. pexmit the mind to be exclusively occupied 
by one of the opposite sex. 

“At first, it. may be mere, cuygsity; but love, or 
something. Which is. nristaken, for love, is nearly cer- 
tain to follows 

The individual replaces the idea. 

At first the signor was amused by the supposition 
that mademoiselie regarded, him with an eye of 
favour ; next be felt anxious.to ascertain whether he 
had judged rightly or not; then came the doubt— 
and the doubt became a torment; whilst ;the fact,.in 
all probability, would have proved a. matter, of most 
perfect indifference to him, 

“Braval Brava!” whispered,Madame Montereau in, 
the ear of her relative, as they quitted the green-room 
of His. Majesty's. Theatre, where the old lady had 
pasted any evening—pour, se desennuyee, as sue said — 
but in reality to watch. the progress of her schenie;; 
“the bird. is, limed !” 

“ But slightly, I fear!” observed madempiselle. 

“All..the; better, my, love!” continned \theexpe- 
richeed-woman of the world; you have caught. it by 
its feathers—e little, play, and it will entangle. itself! 
Had it baen. by the heart or bead—although I have 
no great opinion..of either—it might have made,an 
effort and, eseaped.! 

There were both. profound, wickedness, and wisdom 
in the remark, 

About @ fortnight after the, above. conversation, 
Madame Garrachi—who was singing in the opera-of 
Otello—was.observed to cast, several glances from: the 

towards the side-wings, where her husband and. 
Mademoiselle Cherini were engaged in an, animated 
conversation. ‘Tire artful woman had chosen the: 
scene in which the hapless. Desdemona so, pa-~ 
thetically damente the cruel change in her swarthy 
lord. The-recitative — i 
Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria— 
had just.commenced, and the great artiste sang it.as 
divinely as usual. Perhaps the words. awakened a 
foreboding, echo in her heart. 

At the commencement of tlie aria she appeared dis- 
tressed, and instead of cencluding’ it with the brilliant 
roulant—which: the audience anticipated, and were 
waiting to appJaud—her voice suddenly, gave way. 

There was,a murmur—thoa a burst of applause as 
enthusiastic as any which had ever greeted her pre- 
vious exertions. 

“How stupid!” muttered the signor, darting from 
the side ofthis companion to receive his wife at the 
Wings ‘ 

His interest—not his. heart-was touched: 

“You bear!" said Maderntoiselle to Madame 
Montereau, to whom she ke in an undertone: 
“had I made’such a failuré- they wotld have hissée ! 
me!” 

“They; will hiss her next time !” calmly observed tlie 
tempter, , 

“Never!” 

“We shall sée!” continued the old lady, witha 
d.terly sanéastic smile; “my‘experience ayainst your 
impatience! Yuli evewnt that: 1 was once ag greatian 
idol of the, publicas she is new fe 

“ Well—+well!” muttered ber reiative, impatiently. 

“Lived to be bigsed bythe same audience that a 
year beiore bad, teken my horses from my carriage" 
aud dragged it.in triumph from) the. San: Oarlos-te 
ny hotel im the Strada;-di-Toledo!, I, never sang.a 
note since,” added the speaker, “ even to myself!” 

They separated. Mademoiselle Cierini entered 
en scene, whilst her adviser returned to the green- 
room. 

Madame Garrachi, with the. susceptibility, ofa 
generous mind, severely blamed herself for the 
weakness she had betrayed—which, in anssver to her 
Lusband’s fnquiries, she attributed to sudden. indis- 
position! 

“Most unfortunate!” he said; * the Regent is in the, 
house !” 

There -was'a mutmur of ‘applause from the fron 
“As? live” be contiiued) “they areeryiiys ©. 0’ 
to tliat arimef Cherini’s, which'she ney1 uid avd over | 
Wil sing welt! , 

The eyes ofhiswifé began ‘to brighten 

“She had no genits '” 

Ws, A toerto—vous est, méthient ‘* 

“No féaititity of voite—iti fact, 10 soul!” 

“And T wag weak engugti to! feet. jealous,” thouglit 
the singer, “of # little attention—a harmless-conver- 
sation “T'miet never confess how foolish—how very 
teotish Ihave bee!” 


“T am better,” she said, “‘ much better now! Fear 
not, I will redeem myself!” 


Her husband observed that the great scene was 


ft. 
Talent seizes occasion—it is the gift of genius alone 


r 


iu the last act the singing and acting of Madame 
Garrachi were so exquisitely pathetic, that the audi- 
ence were alternately in raptures and in tears. At the 
end of the opera the Prince Regent himself commenced 
the applause, which ended in her recall before the 
curtain. 

Never was triumph more complete. The momentary 
failure was forgotten. 

The gifted woman and her wortliless husband re- 
turned: home—the former convinced that. she had 
given way to a ridiculous, unfounded suspicion, for 
which she severely reproached: herself ; the latter 
satisfied that his interest—that is, the popularity of 
his wife—his speculation—had suffered no. material 
damage. 

“T must not flirt with Cherini af the wings any 
more,” he thought—for he had not been deedived by 
the plea of indisposition. 

“T am satisfied, quite satisfied, that'I wronged him,” 
mentally exclaimed the singer; “but it shall not ocour 
again. [am convinced I have no ground for jealousy 
—and yet——” 

And yet ! 

How often does the doubt that littie word implies 
glide like a spectre between the heart and happiness 
-—the mind and its repose! 

And yet! 

It announces that the worm jealousy hath set its 
teeth in the root of confidence. ‘I'he flower may still 
continue to bloom to the eye of the uriobservins, but 
its perfume is.impaired; the déw no longer freshens it 
—for it bas falleu in tears. 

How often do we hear the world affect to blame, to 
ridicule jealousy! They might just as wel ridicule 
the fever of the brain. Jealousy is the feverof the 
heart —far more painful, and frequently as fatal. It 
isa diseaso—and, like most diseases, lias some real 
predisposing cause; the error is. to.confound it with 
suspicion, 

Let the world blame, ridicule suspicion as ‘much as 
it pleases—in its cold irony show it no mercy—for it 
deserves none—tear it to rags—bespatter, trample it 
—exeroise its wit upon it, as a target for ball-practice ; 
but spare true jealousy, which, like the Arabian gum, 
exudes from the heart only after it has been wounded. 

If itis merely a weakness, it will correct itself ; if 
a crime, at least it carries its punishment. along with 
it. 

The next morning, at reliearsal, Mademoiselle 
Cherini inquired with the most affectionate solicitude 
after the health of the woman whom she so bitterly 
hated—whose happiness she was plotting to destroy. 

Madame Garrachi replied to her rival with more 
than usual cordiality—so determined’ was she not to 
let her husband perceive what she consiiered the 
weakness ot her heart. 

“ And now, Signor Alberto,” continued mademoi- 
selle, drawing a chair and seating herself in such a 
position that neither husband nor wife, without beiug 
positively rude, could escape, “like a dear, guod 
creature, finish your story!” 

“ Dear, good creature!” mentally repeated her 
victim. “I must have been deceived! Guilt would 
be more cautious !” 

“What story ?” demanded the gentleman, failing to 
take the cue as cleverly as it was given. 

“ What story!” repeated the lady. ‘‘ Why the one 
you. were relating last night, when my sweet friend 
here was singing the recitative in the third’act.” 

“ Yes—lI recollect! Bianca di Capella!” 

“ Ne—yon finislied that!” hastily intcrrupted’ the 
heartless woman. “The one I mean is of the student 
aud the guillotine!” 

At the word’ “ guillotine,” Madame Garraclii rose 
Hastily and quitted the green-room. Most of her 
family, had’ perished by what fearful engine during 
the horrors of the first revolution: ao wouder tliat 
the mere name uynerved her. 

“Tmprudent!” said Alberto. 

“Comment ?” 

“The. very, mention of the guillotine upsets: my 
wife,” he added, “ whose family were royalists, and, 
I believe, noble.” 

“ Well, but the story!” urged mademoiselle. 

“Someother time!” replied the geutlemen 

en? Where ?” 

“ . 13 evening,” whispered the Italian, ‘at your 
own louse. With Madame Mobtereau as chaperors, 
there ean, be mo tmpropri-ty.” . 

The lady affectad-to tiusk and the speaker, with- 
put waiting for a,reply, «:irried out of tie ‘coom after 
his deceiv24, confiding wife. 

“Pt is the crisis!” exelaimed tle successful ih- 
triguante, a», she ered ker elegantly-furnished 





drawing-room in -srmyn Street, where ber privy 


councillor and relative was seated. ‘ He is coming 
this very evening.” ' 
The ex-prima donna appeared to reflect for a few 
moments. 

“ Did you invite him ?” she said, after a pause 

“ Pas si béte'” was the reply. 

“Tam glad you did not,” continued the aged wo- 
man, who, with recollections of her own disappoint- 
ments and sorrows fresh upon her, could plot, without 
the least compunctious. visitings of conscience, the 
destruction of the happiness of one who had never 
injured her—one of her own sex, too. Had it been 
one of ours, the crime might have been less: repre- 
hensible. “A declaration will follow!” 

“ OF course!” 

“ How will you receive it?” 

“There I require your advice, my dear, excellent 
friend!” replied Mademoiselle Cherini; “ for posi- 
tively I haye not made up. my mind—the man is so 
insipid! ‘True,” she continued, musingly, *‘he has 
fine eyes, and there is a triumph in winning bim from 
the woman I detest; but, entre nous, L firmly believe 
that he is more in love with himself than ever he bar 
been with his wife!” 

“Not unlikely,” was the cynical rajoinder 

“ Or ever will be with me,” added the younger of 
the speakers, concluding her speech. 

“ Not if you play your cards well,” observed Madame 
Montereau, seriously; “a defeat will redouble his 
passios—for you will have piqued his vanity—the 
only sensitive point in his composition! You must 
blush- appear very much distressed—nay, even of- 
fended at his declaration—request him to leave you 
—and don’t fail to leta tear ortwo be seeu when be 
obeys you !” 

“ But will he obey me ?” demanded the lady. 

“Of course he will! If not, my love, 1 an always 
at band to play Propriety, as these stupid English 
call it! Your only object is to excite a passion, to 
make a fool of him !” 

‘“* Nothing more!” she replied ; “ and yet-——” 

The last words were uttered to herself. Her com- 
panion smiled—for she guessed what way passing in 
her mind, without hearing them. 

The truth was, that the handsome person of the 
Italian had made a deeper impression than Made- 
moiselle Cherini chose to confess. 

The gentleman arrived, and was received by the 
actress—in more senses of the word thau one—with 
affected confusion and surprise. 

“ You were serious, then?” she said. 

“ Perfectly! Could you doubt me?” 

The comedy so cleverly arranged was acted as 
comedies are seldom acted nowauays—and perhaps 
that is the reason why so few men of genius con- 
descend to write them. To the perfect satisfaction of 
the author, the long-expected decluration was made, 
and r ed. 

Alberto left the house of the artful syren more in- 
toxicated with passion than ever. 

(To be continued.) 





COFFEE-HOUSES IN 1714 


A CABINET picture of the coffee-house, life of a cen- 
tury and a half since is thus given in the wsll-kuown 
“ Journey through England ” in 1714:— 

“T am lodged,” says: the tourist, “in the street 
called Pall Mall, the ordinary residence of all stran- 
gers, because of its vicinity to the Queen's Palace, 
the Park, the Parliament House, the theatres, and the 
chocolate and coffee-houses, where the best company 
frequent. 

“If you would know our manner of: living; 'tis 
thus :—We rise by niue, and those that. frequent great. 
men’s levees, find entertainment at them: till eleven, 
or, as in Holland, go to tea-tables; abouttwelve the 
beau monde assemble: in several coffee or: cnocvlate- 
houses; the best’ of which are. the Cocoa ‘Tree and 
White’s Chocolate-honses, St. James's, the Smyrna, 
Mrs. Rochford’s, and the British Coffee-houses; and 
all these go near one another, that in less thanan bour 
you see the company of them all. 

“We are carried to these places in chairs (or 
sedans), which are here very cheap: a guinea a.week, 
or a shilliiug per-hour, and your chairmen serve you 
for porters to run on errands, as yeur gondoliers do at 
Venice. 

“If it be fine woather, we take a turn into the 
Park till two, when we go to dinner; and if it be 
arty. you are entertined at piquet- er basset a 

Wite’s, os? you may tus politics ab bhe Saayras 
James’s. 

“1 must rot forget to tell you that the parties have 
their different places, where, however, a stranger is 
always we!l received; but a Whig will-no more go 
to the Cocoa Tree or Ozinda’s, than a Tory will be 
seeu at the Coffee-Louse, St. James's. 

“Phe Scots go generally to the British, and. a.miz 





ture of al! sorts tothe Smyroa. Thero age other little 
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coffee-houses much frequented in this neighbourhood 
—Yeoung Man’s, for officers; Old Man’s, for stock- 
jobbers, paymasters, and courtiers; and Little Man’s 
for sharpers. 

“T never was so confounded in my life as when I 
entered into this last: I saw two or three tables, full at 
taro, beard the box and dice rattling in the room above 
stairs, and was surrounded by aset of sharp faces, 
that I was afraid would have devoured me with their 
eyes. I was glad to drop two or three half-crowns 
at faro to get off with a clear skin, and was overjoyed 
I so got rid of them. 

“ At two we generally go to dinner; ordinaries are 
not so common here as abroad, yet the Frevch have 
set up two or three good ones for the convenience of 
foreigners in Suffolk Street, where one is tolerably 
well served; but the general way here is to make a 
party at the coffee-house to go to dine at the tavern, 
where we sit till six, when we go to the play; 
except you are invited to the table of some great 
man, which strangers are always courted to, and 
nobly entertained.”—Club Life in London, By John 
Timbs, F.S.A. 





CLUB LIFE. 

Tne cognisances of many iilustrious persons con- 
nected with the Middle Ages are still preserved in 
the signs attached to our taverns andinns. Thusthe 
White Hart with the golden chain was the badge of 
King Richard II.; the Antelope was that of King 
Henry 1V.; the Feathers was the cognisance of 
Henry VI.; and the White Swan was the device of 
Edward of Lancaster, his ill-fated heir slain at the 
battle of Tewkesbury. 

Before the Great Fire of London in 1666, almost 
all the liveries of the great feudal lords were pre- 
served at these houses of: public resorts, Many, of 
their beraldic signs were then unfortunately lost ; but 
the Bear and Ragged Staff, the ensign of the famed 
Warwick, still exists as a sign: while the Star of the 
Lords .of Oxford, the brilliancy of which decided 
the fate of the battle of Barnet; the Lion of Norfolk, 
which shone so conspicuously on Bosworth field; the 
Sun of the ill-omened house of York, together with 
the Red and White Rose, either simply or conjointly, 
carry the bistorian and antiquary back to a Cistant 
period, although now disguised in the gaudy colour- 
ing of a freshly-painted sign board. 

The White Horse was the standard of the Saxons 
before and after their coming into England. It wasa 
proper emblem of victory and triumph, as we read in 
Ovid and elsewhere. The White Horse is to this day 
the ensign of the county of Kent, as we see upon hop- 
pockets and bags; and throughout the county it isa 
favourite inn sign. 

In Flecknoe’s “ nigmatical Characters,” 1665, in 
alluding to “ your fanatick reformers,” he says, ‘ as 
for the signs, they have pretty well begun the reforma- 
tion already, changing the sign of the Salutation of 
the Angel and our Lady into the Sbouldier and 
Citizen, and the Catherine Wheel ifito the Cat and 
Wheel, so that there only wants their making the 
Dragon to kill St George, and the Devil to tweak St. 
Dunstan by the nose, to make the reformation com- 
plete. Such ridiculous work they make of their 
reformation, and so zealous are they against all mirth 
and jollity, as they would pluck down the sign of the 
(‘at and Fiddle, too, if it durst but play so loud as 
they might hear it.” 

‘Lhe sign In God is our Hope is still to be seen at a 
public-house on the western road between Cranford 
and Slough. Coryatt mentions the Ave Maria, with 
verses, as the sign of an alehouse abroad, and a street 
where all the signs on one side were of birds. 

The Swan with Two Nicks, or Necks, as it is 
commonly called, was so termed from the two nicks 
or marks, to make known that it was,a swan of the 
Vintners’ Company; the swavs of that company 
having two semi-circular pieces cut from the upper 
mandible of the swan, one on each side, which are 
called nicks. 

The origin of the Bolt-in-Tun is thus explained, 
Che bolt was the arrow shet from a cross-bow, and 
the tun or barrel was used as the target, and in this 
device the bolt is painted sticking in the bunghole. 
lt appears not unreasonable to conclude, that hitting 
he bung was as great an object in crossbow-shooting 
as it is to a member of # ‘Toxophilite Club to strike 
the target in the bull's eye. 

Che sign of the Three Loggerheads is two gro- 
tesque wooden heads, with the inscription, ‘‘ Here 
ve three Loggerheads be,” the reader being the third. 
‘I'he Honest Lawyer is depicted at a beershop at Step- 
ney; the device is a lawyer with bis head under his 
arm, to prevent his telling lies. 

Tbe Lamb and Lark has reference to a well-known 
proverb that we should go to bed with the lamb and 
vise with the lark. The Eagle and Child, vulgo Bird 
and Baby, is by some persons imagined to allude to 
lupiter taking Ganymede; others snppose that it 





merely commemorates the fact of a child having been 
carried off by an eagle; but this sign is from the arms 
of the Derby family (eagle and child), who had a house 
at Lambeth, where is the Bird and Baby. 

The Green Man and Still should be a green man 
(or man who deals in green herbs) with a bundle of 
peppermint or penny-royal under bis arm, which he 
brings to be distilled.— Club Life in London. By John 
Timbs, F.S.A. 








SCIENCE. 


A LATE novelty in the build of English yachts is a 
‘triangular keel, its apex being directly below the 
centre of the vessel. It is not much unlike the central 
fin of a fish.” The formation of this keel'is said to 
give great weatherly qualities. 

THE TRADE IN ESPARTO GRASS. 

Vistrors to the Tyne Docks must have frequently 
been impressed by the immense quantities of esparto 
grass~arranged in huge stacks around the margin of 
the docks. Many may frequently have inquired 
for what use it was destined, little imagining that at 
some not distant period they would find it on the 
breakfast table in the form of a daily newspaper, 
teeming with topics of the day, foreign and domestic, 
Yet such is the case. 

Much has been written, said, and sung vy specula- 
tive philosophers and poets on the adaptability of 
rags, and the wondrous transmutations they undergo, 
until they are finally resolved into paper—a com- 
modity which has proved a potent,agent in the 
civilization of mankind, and which forms the gyeat 
channel for the, inter-epmmunication of; ideas to 
regions wide asunder as the poles, 

The abolition of the taxes on knowledge gave a 
mighty. impulse to the development of the cheap 
press. The extra supply of paper required for the 
many new journals and periodicals, as a natural se- 
quence, considerably enhanced the price of rags, and 
threatened to prove a serious check to, the extension 
of cheap literature. 

This obstacle stimulated human ingenuity, and 
varions individuals, who saw the prospective demand 
for the now almost invaluable material of paper, 
cast about to find some substance from which ser- 
viceable paper could be manufactured at the least 
possible cost, 

This desirable result, after many patient and ex- 
pensive experiments, was at length achieved by an 
eminent paper manufacturer, Mr. Thomas Routledge, 
of Eynsham Mills, Oxford, to whom belongs the 
honour of having been the first to successfully manu- 
facture paper from that otherwise worthless material, 
esparto. grass, the supply of which is practically 
limitless, and the principal import port of which is 
the river Tyne, , 

This trade, the extent of which it is impossible to 
foresee, was first commenced in the year 1856. At 
that time the import was solely confined to the small 
quantities required by Mr. Routledge while prosecut- 
ing his experiments. These experiments were ulti- 
mately successful. 

Mr. Routledge took out his first patent for the 
manufacture of paper from esparto grass (the botani- 
cal name of the plant) in 1858. He further improved 
upon his original plan, and in 1860-61, he was 
granted additional patents. 

From this period the trade developed in an almost 
unexampled manner. In 1856-57 the imports only 
amounted to 463 tons. The succeeding year was a 
blank; but in 1859, 1,925 tons were imported. In 
1860, the imports into the Tyne were 1,224 tons; in 
1861, 2,600; in 1862, 9,500; in 1863, 19,000; and in 
1864, they had increased to the large quantity of 32,000 
tons. 

The Tyne possesses peculiar advantages for the 
prosecution and development of this important trade. 
Our ships take out coal and coke to the Spanish ports 
from whence the grass is shipped. From thence they 
return freighted with lead ore, which isso largely 
manufactured on the banks of the Tyne. 

This cargo, though of gréat weight, occupies but 
small compass, leaving a large space for the stowage 
of esparto, which the shipowners are thus enabled to 
bring 40 this country at a merely nominal freight. 
While its transit is cheap, it is, owing to the above- 
inentioned cireumstances, also a sort of profit in addi- 
tion to the ordinary freight. 

The following ports of the United Kingdom also 
import this grass, but on a much smaller scale than 
the Tyne, namely :—Liverpool, Glasgow, Leith, Aber- 
deen, and the principal Welsh ports, The imports 
into the whole of these ports only amount to some- 
thing like 13,000 tons annually, while the Tyne alone 
imports 32,000 tons every year. The total yearly 
imports for the United Kingdom amount to 45,000 
tons. 

This grass is now used in the principal mills of the 
United Kingdom where printing paper is manufac- 


tured. The chief supply, as may be inferred from, 
the quantity imported, is derived from the Tyne— 
from these immense stacks, in fact, which surroung 
Tyne Docks. The grass is sent by rail from the Tyne 
as far south as Devonshire, and in the opposite qj- 
rection as far as Aberdeen. The Devonshire pape; 
mills are now, however, supplied chiefly from th» 
Welsh ports. 

At several of the large mills in Lancashire and the 
Lothians, and in various other parts of the country. 
paper is manufactayé@ purely from esparto gras¢, 
The demand for this paper, owing to the rapid de. 
velopment of our cheap literature, is steadily on the 
increase. 

The London and provincial cheap newspapers, both 
daily ‘and weekly, are printed on paper composed 
principally of ‘esparto grass, while many of the 
eight- dailies are printed on ‘paper made eo- 
tirely from this material. 

Most of ourcheap periodicals also 6We their exist- 
ence—in their present enlarged ‘fortt, at least—to 
eqparto, asit is im le to sell so large a sheet. 

anufactured from rage, with profit at so small a 
price! ‘Esparto is manufactured'in the same manner, 
and manipulated by the same machinery, as that 
whith’ produces paper from rags. ; 

This remarkable product, which closely resembles 
our common English bent grass, is obtained from the 
provinces of Almeria and Murcia, in Spain, which 
form the south and south-easterh maritime provinces 
of the peninsula. Almeria, which once formed 8 por- 
tion of the Moorish kingdom of Granada, has an area 
of nearly 4,000 square miles,’ in the mountainons 
district of which this grass is found in aburidanes. 8 
rapid is its growth, that twocrops are gathered in the 
year. Murcia—famous for the fierce breed of bulls 
which it furnishes for the national but cruel sports of 
the Spaniards—has an area of 8,000 squaré miles. + 
is geverally mountainous, and produces esparto in im- 
mefise quantities. 

The "principal ports’ of shipment for this novel 
article of commerce are Alicante, Oarthagena, Al- 
mazzaron, Carboneras, Los Megras, Almeria, and 
Roquetas. Itis gathered by, and forms a source of 
livelihood to a large number of the Spanish peasants. 
It is pulled with the hand on the precipitous flanks of 
the mountains, and packed in bundles of an average 
weight of 201b. Itisthen placed on the backs of 
donkeys, pannier fashion, and brought down to the 
ports for shipment. 


THE temperature of London, according to Mr. Luke 
Howard, is 1°579 deg., but from the observations of 
Mr. Glaisher it would appear to be only. 0°66 deg., 
above that of the country, whilst those parts of London 
which are situated at some distance from the Thames 
do not enjoy a higher temperature than isdue to their 
latitudes. 

_ M. Courvenr states that the height of the waves 
in the Pacific Ocean diminishes in going westward ; that 
in the Indian Ocean they are highest towards the 
middle of the expanse of waters ; and that in the At- 
lantic the waves increase in height from east to wast. 
He also states that the waves are highest off the coast 
of Australia between 50 deg. and 60 deg. of latitude. 

THE temperature of the surface of the ocean de- 
creases from the equator to the poles. For ten de- 
grees on each side of ‘that line the maximum is 82-4 
deg. Fahr., and remarkably steady. From thence to 
each tropic the decrease does not excéed 8°7 deg. 11 
the torrid zone the surface of the sea is about 6:17 
deg. Fahr. warmer than the air above it. 

Dr. Roscoe has shown that brick walls are 
powerful aids to ventilation. He ascertained that in 
a closed space, the air of whicli contained 16 per cent. 
of carbonic acid gas, 3°25 per cent. escaped in two 
hours through the solid brick. The’ unhealthiness of 
iron houses, or new and damp houses, is probably duc 
to the absence of all diffusive interchange through 
iron and through wet walls. 


Sir Onarces Fox states that the works at the Vie- 
toria Bridge are being urged forward as rapidly as 
possible. The fixing’of the 3,000 tons of iron, of which 
the superstructure is com 
which cannot be pushed beyond a certain ed, and 
that it will be July at earliest before the thing line 
of rails will be ready forthe BrightonCompany 10 
use. 

Tue First, Om Sprriwe,—When, Mr. .Young’s 
experiments were the subject of. much attention and 
curjosity in the neighbourhood -of Bathgate, the 
“oldest inhabitant” was accustomed to tell fis neigh- 
bours how that in-his younger days.he knew a poo 
hermit who held possession of an unctuous spring 
which‘ bubbled up from the earth ina lonely distric 
a few miles west of Edinburgh, This was the 
source from which the possessor—by squatter’s rig!x, 
we .suppose+-derived. hig living, not by selling 
lubricating grease by the ton ‘to railway. companies, 





or refined oil by the barrel to merchants and saippe’- 
but by dispensing small phials of the liquid from fe 
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sore which generous Nature had given to him. It is 
said that cottagers often travelled many miles, doctor’s 
pottle in hand, to purchase at this spring a few 
peony worths of oil. And to what use do our readers 
gppose the pilgrims applied it? To the same pur- 

for which the Seneca Indians in former ages 
collected the natural oil from the Alleghany river, by 
spreading their blankets upon itssurface—to be applied 
as a eure for rheumatic, neuralgic, and kindred 
affections, and as-a lotion for sprains and swellings. 
Perhaps there are some among our many readers in 
Scotland who can throw a further light upon this oil 
spring, which must have flowed many years before 
Dr. Lyon Playfair-discovered the shori-lived spring 
in the Derbyshire coal mine. 

A NEW comet was discovered on the night of the 
5th of January at the American Naval Observatory 
at Washington. ‘The comet was seen at fifteen minutes 
past eight, Washington mean time, and was in right 
ascension 23 deg. 5 mini: 30 sec., and declination 5 deg. 
9 min. 50 sée. S. The comet is round, about two 
minutes of arc in diameter, with a slight condensation 
in the centre. 

Incoal mining the temperature of deep workings 
sould be ¢arefully taken and recorded, and the salt 
water often found in them examined, as the first may 
give valuable information as to the natural ventila- 
tion and the probable depth, which coals may be 
worked without inconvenience from high tempera- 
ture; and the last may furnish evidence as to whether 
or not such saline waters are merely those of the 
old sea im which.the plants now forming coa) once 
grew. 

Every effort is being made: to expedite the works 
on the Surrey and Sussex junction, which will give 
the mést direct route from London to Eastbourne and 
Hastings. The act was passed in July last, and the 
whole of the line; twenty-four miles in length, is now 
set out, and possession of ‘land obtained over nearly | 
one-third of the distance. Several of the shafts-have 
been sunk, and the headings driven in the Oxtead 
and Cowden tunnels. The line is expected to be com- 
pleted within the next two years. 

O1L-YIELDING CoAL.—A few months ago a new 
shaft was sunk at Brancepeth Colliery. The coal 
produced has the appearance of cannel coal, which 
is used for the production of gas; but a sample 
baving been forwarded to Mr. Jobn Young, 
P.RS.S.A., Dalkeith, for analygis, it has been found 
that out of one ton of the coal, thirty-six gallons of 
crude oil can be produced, and from this a quantity 
of 2418 gallons. of light oil, similar to the best 
parafine, but free from any pungent odour, and not 
dangerously inflammable. The oil, it is said, emits a 
good light. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH YEAST.—Some interesting facts 
respecting yeast have been brought before tbe 
Academy of Sciences by M. Bechamp, in a ncte 
‘On the Physiological Exhaustion and Vitality of 
Beer Yeast.” The author washed and washed glo- 
bules of yeast until they appeared to be mere en- 
velopes of cellules, and found that they still retain 
the power of changing cane sugar into glucose, and 
setting up the alcoholic fermentation, which proves, 
he considers, that the property of setting up fermen- 
tation resides in the properties of the living cellule, 
and is a consequence of the act of nutrition of the 
eellule. 

M. RicauT a new method for reproducing 
lithographs. ‘Lhe lithograph to be transferred is first 
laid face uppermost on asurfaceof pure water, whereby 
all the parts not. inked absorb water. It is then put 
between sheets of blotting paper, which absorb the 
excess of liquid. The lithograph is then laid face 
downwards on the stone, to which it adheres perfectly 
with a little dabbing. Upon this a sheet of paper 
moistened with one part of nitric acid and ten of 
water is laid, and the whole is subjected to the action 
of the press. The nitric agid penetrates through the 
lithograph, and the stone receives its action equally in 
all the lights of the picture, 

Scrence has of late years developed the manufac- 
ture of iron .and steel in a wonderful manner, and 
promises to do much more still. Amongst the most 
recent suggestions for the improvement of this branch 
of production. is that of M. .Saly-Casalat, who is 
known to scientific iron-masters as. the inventor of 
the method of converting cast-iron into cast-steel by 
making a current of steam pass over the melted metal. 
He has recently effected several improvements in his 
system, and now decarbonizes the iron completely by 
adding 10 per cent. of cast-iron No. 1 as an economical 
way of restoring the necessary anfount of carbon. 
To seoure homogeneousness he finds that the simplest 
aud most effectual plan is to keep the metal in a state 
of fusion for at least fifteen minutes. To get rid of 
the blistering—hitherto effected by a tedious and 
tly process—he simply covers the top of the 
srlicle cast (say a piece of ordnance) with an iron ¢ap. 





strongly keyed down to the frame. By means of a 
tube m the cap he introcuces into it a small quantity 
of powder made up of 80 parts of saltpetre and 20 of 
carbon. The liquid mass ignites the powder and a 
quantity of gas is generated, sufficiently powerful t 
produce a great and sudden pressure on the metal, 
capable of forcing out every blister. 

DuRING the past year a series of experiments have 
been made on China grass by M. Meynier, member of 
the Lyons Chamber of Commerce. Although the 
result of these experiments has not beer the subject 
of a special communication to the Chamber, the speci- 
mens presented by M. Meynier to his colleagues lead 
them to conclude that the fibre of the China grass, 
when submitted to the process recommended by M. 
Meynier, is perfectly capable of being mixed with 
silk and of taking the most delicate tints in dyeing. 
M. Meynier exbibited patterns of gauze, moirés, and 
tissues of various kinds, which present all the ap- 
pearance of silk or of bourre de soie, The peculiar 
dearth of raw silk at Lyons this year imparts a 
special interest and importance to the Meynier com- 
munication. , ; 

INVENTOR’S ASSOCIATIONS AND THE PATENT LAws.— 
All life is a battle. Malthus pointed out the truth 
that the human race is constantly pressing on the 
means of subsistance so vigorously that only a 
favoured few live out half their days; Darwin has 
shown that the same struggle for existence is going 
on throughout the whole animal creation; and 
Carlyle, in his shadowy and extravagant style, failed 
to express the truth that he perceived, by the remark, 
“ The very hyssop or the wall grows there because 
the whole universe cannot prevent it.” Even with 
all the appliances of modern mechanism, more than 
three quarters of mankind are obliged to pass through 
life with a large portion of their wants unsatisfied. 
Though the production of wealth is a hundred-fold 
greater than in any previous age of the world, it is 
still far short of the desire for wealth. In this state 
of affairs, it is notstrange that everyoue is strug- 
gling to get as large a share as possible of the limited 
product. 





THE MOUNTAIN OR OAK LEAF-EATING 
‘ SILKWORM. 


Tn following account is taken from the report of 
Mr. Meadows, H.E M. Consul at the port of New- 
chwang:— 

“In a journey to the Corean borders during the 
autumn of 1863, I found myself, so soon as I had 
crossed the watershed of the Leaou mountains, 
travelling through a silk-producing country. I had 
indeed heard before of silk being produced at and 
near Fung-hwang city, but had considered it merely 
an amateur domestic occupation, not capable of being 
developed into a trade. That itis much more than 
this, and that it may furnish in time what the port 
greatly wants, an articleof export to Europe, I have 
bow no doubt. 

“Questions have been raised as to the nature and 
characteristics of the silkworm peculiar to this district, 
but only a personal visit to the silk-producing 
country, for the express purpose of getting informa- 
tion, could enable me to give answer to them on whicl: 
I myself could place full reliance. It is difficult 
enough to extract good information from the Chinese 
when in the midst of the things inquired about; at « 
distance it is next to impossible. 

“As an instance of this, I may state that in spite of 
all my frequent inquiries, made both when in the silk- 
producing district and at this port from natives of 
that district, it is only within the last few months that 
I have heard of another tree beside the oak on which 
the large worm feeds. 

The oak-bush is called locally, Po lik ko tsi. The 
other bush is called, Chien tso tsi. Its leaves are 
narrow and long, as compared with those of the oak- 
bash. Its bark is of a greenish-white hue, and is 
smooth, and its trunk and branches straight and un- 
gnarled, as compared with those of the oak. It pro- 
duces a seed, or fruit, on which pigs feed. It must, 
I think, be a species of beech. ‘The silk produced by 
worms fed exclusively on this bush is said to be 
stronger than it is when they are fed on the oak. 

“It is, I fear, beyond doubt that the oak leaf-eating 
worm, the shan keen, or mountain worm, as the 
Chinese here call it, is of a different species from the 
roulberry leaf-eater, which is here called the kv « ‘een, 
or domestic worm; and that, therefore, the hope of a 
beneficial crossing cannot be indulged in. On the 
other hand, the mulberry leaf-eater, or the domestic 
worm ef the Newchwang consular district, does seem 
to be of the same species as that of middle China; and 
it might be desirable to try the effects of a crossing 
with an animal that has probably for many genera- 
tions beena separate inhabitant of this widely-different 
climate. 


As the coccen produced by the mountain worm is 


| view to shoot a few of these depredators. 





about three times the size of that produced by the do- 
domestic worm, so the worm itself is about thrice the 
thickness though little if anything longer. It is of a 
biown or dry-earth colour, and has on its back little 
knobs or protuberances. In its flying stage the 
“mountain” insect is a large and richly coloured 
butterfly, measuring from tip to tip of its expanded 
wings some seven to nine inches, ‘as large as a 
swallow.” 

“A native of the silk country, now here, professes to 
have once fed afew mountain worms on mulberry 
leaves. They ate as much as five or six the number 
of domestic worms, and the cocoons they spun did 
not at all differ in their appearance from those 
spun by mountain worms fed on oak bushes. The 
same man tells me that the stuff made from the cocoon 
of the mountain worm will take onlya black or a 
purple dye, and that those who desire to make with 
it a stuff of otler colour are obliged to use some pro- 
portion of cotton threads. 

“Looking to the three great classes of textiles, 
cotton, wool, and silk, the produce of the mountain 
worm must be classed with the latter, inasmuch as it 
neither grows on a shrub nor on an animal’s back,but 
is produced by a leaf-eating worm; and viewed as 
‘silk,’ it is manifestly of an inferior quality. But 
if we choose to look at it simply as a new textile, 
there is some reason to believe that it may prove to 
have useful qualities not possessed by either silk, 
wool, or cotton. 

“ Shouid it be found to possess some such peculiar 
quality so useful as to make it specially marketable, 
then it will become a matter of interest to ascertain 
whether a cocoon-forming worm, which exists in a 
wild state in British North America—near the 
Canadian lakes, I think--is not the same insect as th: 
Newchwang ‘mountain’ worm. 

“The climate of the two regionsis essentially the 
same, and if the cultivation should scem desirable in 
Canada, the difficulty of want of experience, as we)! 
as want of sufficient labourers, might be got over by 
introducing Chinese emigrants from the Newchwang 
silk districts. 

“Be that as it may, the produce ofthe meuntain 
worm spun into thread, or as cocoons, should, if the 
provincial authorities are not allowed to interpose 
barriers to foreign adventure, prove a fairly remuner- 
ative export from this port town, and that for the 
reason stated in the accompanying memorandum; i: 
has for generations back paid Chinese dealers to send 
it seaward in junks.” 





Currovs Reverses or Fortune.—The lineal de- 
scendant of Dermot M’Moroughb, the last King of 
Leinster, is now engaged working as a stonemason at 
some buildings in Toxteth Park, Liverpool, under the 
name of Doyle. The undoubted representative of the 
celebrated Karl of Ulster, who flourished in the reign 
of Elizabeth, an@ who gave that monareh a good deal 
of trouble in Ireland, is now a policeman in the 
Liverpool force. The grandson of one of the most 
eminent members of the Irish Parliament, who was 
not only distinguished as an orator and a beautiful 
lyric poet, but also for his patriotism and opposition 
to the Union, is now a barman in a spirit vaults near 
Liverpool Exchange. 


A Bear on Fire.—The Guardians of the Garden 
of Plants, Paris, were surprised the other day by 
hearing extraordinary howlings proceed from the bear 
pit. On going to the spot they found that one of the 
bears was on fire; and, after vainly attempting to ex- 
tinguish the flames by rolling the poor animal on the 
ground, they at last succeeded in plunging him into 
the large basin of water intended fora bath for him 
and his fellows. It appears that the bear's fur was 
set on fire by one of the new playthings called 
Pharoah’s serpents, which a mischievous person had 
lighted and thrown into the pit. 

A Ticer Srory.—One of the family of Nel, re- 
siding on Mr. Comley's farm, near the Koonap, had a 
fearful conflict with a tiger a short time since. Mr. 
Nel had been annoyed for some time by baboons, and 
took his gun on the morning in question with the 
On de- 
scending a kloof, he was surprised to see a dead blue- 
bok, and ata short distance further another dead buck 
of a different species. Looking cautiously round, he 
spied a large tiger in a bush close at hand, and raising 
lis gun to lris shoulder, he fired. The shot only 
grazed one of the brute’s paws, and the infuriated 
animal sprang on his assailant, who was knocked to * 
the ground, and his gun forced out of-his hand. Nel, 
seeing it was astrugglebfor life, courageously grappled 
with his foe, and being uppermost aé the commence- 
ment of the struggle, endeavoured by main force to 
hold the tiger by the ears. A blow from one of the 
tiger’s paws, however, convinced Nel that he had 
overrated his strength, or underrated that of the fierce 
brute, as he was driven back some distance, when the 
tiger again closed with him, and fastened on‘ his right 
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shoulder, bringing him to the earth, tlis | 

most. Fortunately, the blow of the thers paw 
knocked,Nel to the spot where he had first droyned 
his gun, aud summoning all his force and resoluou 
to his. aid, he managed today hold of his weapon with 
hia left. arm, his.right hand, being utterly powerless. 
The tiger still held Nel in his teeth, and was mukizsg 
great havoc with his body—a minute more and all 
would be over; but Nel was determined to make one 
struggle more, and getting his gun. (fortunately a 
double: barrelled one) against the. body of his fierce 
antagonist, while tlie latter, still retained his hold, 
managed to. pull the trigger of the remaining barrel 
with his teeth. ‘Lhe shot told—the tiger ro!led over 
dead; and Ne] was saved—saved at least from instant 
death, for the poor fellow was so dreadfully lacerated 
that he with difficulty got home,and now lies in a 
precarious.state from the wounds received in his 
terrific struggle. — Fort Beaufort Advocate ( South 
Afriea.) 





FACETIZ£. 


War is a miser like seasoned timber ?—Because he 
never gives. 

THE. sea is not a rich soil, yet.rich crops are cop- 
stantly produced by ploughing it. 

Maw leads woman to the altar: 
leadership begins and ends 

Some say the quickest way to destroy “ weeds” is 
to marry a widow. Itis no doubt a most delightful 
species of husbandry 


in that act his 


ANCIENT RELICS. 

“ What is this?” asked a traveller, who entertained 
reasonable doubts as to the genuineness of certain 
so-called relics of antiquity, while visiting an old 
cathedral in the Netherlands. ‘‘ What is contained 
in this bottle?” 

* Sic.” replied the sacristan, ‘that boitle contains 
one of the frogs which was picked up when Pharoah 
was Visited with the plague of frogs.” 

“T aw sure, then,” rejoined the traveller, “ that 
there could have been no epicures in those days.” 

** Why so?” 

“Because they would have eaten him, he is so large 
and fat.” 

The traveller then took up a small phial which 
stood near. 

“This contains?” queried he. 

“That is a most precious.relicof thecliurch,” replied 
the sacristan, “ which we value very highly.’ 

“It looks very dark.” 

“ There is good reason for that.” 

“ Ah! I begin to feel somewhat, curious 
why.” 

“You perceive it is very dark ?” 

“T own it.” 

“Well, sir, that is some of the darkness which Moses 
epread over the land of Ezypt.” 

“Indeed! I presume, then, that it is what the mo- 
derns ca)! darkness made visible.” 


Tell me 


“ Are yous Christian Indian?" asked a benevo- 
lent gentleman of one of the Chippewa tribe. ‘ No, 
sir,” was the answer, “I wi*aky Ingen,” 

A tapy toldyher husband she read 
Love” on.p pose to be agreeable to him. 
rather have love without ert,” replied he. 


the “Art of 
“T would 


Trty say that smoking cures hams, and herrings 
and haddocks, and many other things, but all | know 
is, that Ihave tried iton my wife's temper for the 
lastdozen years, and it hasn’t had the smallest effect 
in curing that. 

A GeNTHEMAN beingat breakfast in an hotel! iu a 
neighbouring city, asked the waiter for boiled eggs 
“ We have noeggs,” was the reply: “ But,” said the 
gentieman, “1 notice an omelette on the table.” “Ob 
yes said. the waiter, “ we have eges to: make 
omeleties but not te kind for boiling.” 

Tue Rev. Rowland Hilt, in conversation on the 
powers of thie letter H, where it was vontended that 
it was no letter; but a simple aspiration or breathing, 
took the cppotite side of the question, and insisted 

yn its belug ¢ all intentsand ‘purposes a letter; and 
concluded by observing that, if it it was a 
very serious matter to him, as it would occasion his 
being 7/744 the days of h’s life 

A DisarporxrEp Woman,—The late 
teman was a simple-minded clersyman of 
| \"Len a vonng man, he P vid his addr 
ing, lady in the parish, ud h 
ou the condition that it met tle approval of the Iidy’s 
mother. Accordingly the doctor waited uy, 
matron; aud, stating his the goad w 
delighted at the proposal, passed the usual Scottish 
compliment, “ Deed, doctor, you're far owre guid for 
our Janet. I'm sure she’s no g uo’ fer ye.” 
“ Weel, weel,” was the rajo 


were pot, 


Rev. Dr 
the old 
TI to 


Wau 


snite was ace 
S$ Sulre Was acc 
tac 


case, naw 


1y nge mair aboot it.” No more was said; and the 
‘lL intercourse of the parties continued on the same 
ig as before. About forty years after, Dr. Wight- 

ving lied’a bachelor, and the lady an old maid. 


THE LOST LIQUOR. 
(A Poem for thé Public.) 
Alas! where is the good old ale, 
Lhe brave strong beer of yore? 
That famous liquor is on sale, 
At any tap no more. 
A few old farmers, here and there, 
May brew right stingo still; 
But you scarce met itany where, 
Go whereso’er you will. 
That ale, the “ jolly good and old,” 
The good old Bishop sung; 
’T would wart the heart, as down it rollea, 
And tingle on the tongue, 
That mighty’ale cheered copper-nos4, 
And, nearly as might be, 
Rejoiced the soul like some grand clos 
¢f some old English glec. 


’T was never merry world since first 
The beer-engine began. 

Beer is a creature to be nursed, 
As tenderly as Man. 

Whatever makes it vapid flow, 
Doth good stuff grievous wrong, 

Man wanis a little beer below, 


And wants that little strong. Punch. 


A RATHER green village editor up country was 
very desirous of gaining the good graces of the new 
minister, and in describing his first entrance into the 
church, wrote thus: “ He isa most venerable sample 
of antiquity.” But to his astovishment, and the 
amusement of all the inbabitants, it came out the 
vext morniug in type, “ He is a most venerable sample 
of in-iquity.” 

A Contrasanp Caxe.—During the festivities of 
Christmas, a large cake of very rich appearance wag 
sent by some unknown person as a present to General 
de Manteuffel, Prussian Governor of Schleswig. The 
gift was received With gréat pleasure by the Gover- 
nor's family, and one, evening it was placed on the 
tab’e with no little ceremony. But on cutting it, the 
tempting outside was found to be merely a shel! con- 
taining numerous copies of journals prohibited in 
Schleswig by order of the General. 


TUE MEXICAN DUET. 
Arranged for Mr. Seward and H.1.M. the Emperor Louis 
Napoieon. 
Mr, Seward.—Now, Louis N., I want to know, 
When. you'll get out.of Mexico ? 
Your stopping, there is quite a bluw 
At our great doctrine called Monroe. 
Lowis Nap. —France takes no bidding from a foe, 
I know’ whiat to her name I owe, 
No threats: from Buakum, Bosh, &-Ce., 
Shall have the power to make me go. 
Mfr. Seward.—Now, really, if you answer so, 
We must commence to pick the crow. 
Nap. —The crow, indeed—your notion’s low, 
The eagle’s form my banuers show. 
Afr. Seward,—And we ain't got no eagle, no? 
As good. bird as yours, mon beau, 
Louis Nap. —The sovereign whom I took in tow, 
I mean to keep tz statu quo. 
Mr. Seward.—Bea off, aud rest conteut to sow 
New kingdoms on the bauks of Po. 
Louis Nap. —Such chaff as that be pleased to stow, 
An‘ in one boat let’s try to row. 
Acknowledge Maxitilian. 
Mr. Seward.— Ont 
Louis Nap. —And then my word is “ Eastward, ho!” 
Mr. Seward.—Persuade me not. Our people, slow 
To wrath, begin with rage to glow. 
Louis Nap. —The guns of Pranee, in thandering 
row, 
Witt act upon the heat like Ueaw. 
Mr. Seward.—Novw. each bas drawn his lengest bow: 
Louis Nap. —We will not let the quarrel grow 
Mr. Seward.—But. will.you go your home untoe? 
Louis. Nap. —Untoe a goose one answers ‘“ Bo !” 
| Your swagger 


Loni 


is not worth a Joe 


Your puppet 
| Yeu shall 
(1 sttan’t 


Both 
get out of Mexico 
Pusch 
Oxe’s Own Suapow.—The. people of the East 
measured time by the length oftheirsliadow. Hence, 
if you ask a man what o'clock it is, he immediately 


erect : 





‘ where hig shadow 
80 | with his feet, and tells you nearly the time. 


goes iuto the sun, snd stauds then, looking 
terininates, he meaSares the length 
Thus 


Se 
the workmen earnéstly desire the shadow which jp. 
dicates the time ‘for leaving theit work. A pergop 
wishing to' leave his toil says? “How long my 
shadow is in coming!” “Why did'you not come be 
fore?” ‘ Becaase [ waited for my shadow.” 

Wuen Walter Scott was at school, a boy in ths 
same class was asked by the teacher, what part of 
speech “with” was. “A noun, sir,” said the boy 
“You young blockhead!” cried the teacher, “ what 
example can you give of ‘such a thing ?” “I can telt 
you, sir,” interrupted Scott ; ‘‘there’s a verse in ths 
Bible, which says, ‘ They bound Samson with withs.”’ 


PERFECTION. 


A French preacher was) once descanting from the 
pulpit with great eloquenceon the beauties: of crea. 
tion. 
** Whatever,” said he, ‘‘comes, from the hands 
of. Nasure is complete.. She forms everything. per- 
feat.” $ 

One of his.congregatien, very much. deformed, and 
having avery large hump,, went up to-him at tbe 
close of his discourse, and,asked : 

“ What think ye of me, holy father? 
fect 2” ' 

To which the preacher replied, very coolly : 

“Yes, for a hump-backed man, quite perfect.” 

A JUDICIAL JOKB. 

Judge Roosvelt was one day trying a tedious law- 
suit concerning patent medicies, in which a lawyer 
nemed Dyett appeared as:counsel. The judge: re- 
marked : 

“Mr. Dyett, I wish you would favour the court by 
postpuning the motion unt some other justice ix 
sitting at chambers, I. am tired. of being dosed witt 
pills.” 

“I. would do anything in the,world to oblige the 
court,” said Mr. Dyett; ‘“ but my,duty. to my clients 
in this instauce forbids that.I should longer delay 
this motiou, the most important that bas ever been 
made in the case, and which, if postponed, would 
greatly distress my clients.” 

“Mr. Dyett,” said the judge; “ if your clients are 
in great distress, I would advise,them, in the firs: 
piace, to take some pills, and if that does not 
bring relief, then I would advisa them to change 
their Dyett.” 

A Hint To Housexerrsrs:— Mary Hann: “ Ab, 
missus may turn off the gas at the: meter, and lock up 
thecandles, but one peed never want for a light if ove 
has a policeman fora flame.”-+Fén. 

THe Erernac Fitness or THmGs.—The Emperor 
of Russia has issued a decrée that Poland shall adopt 
the decimal system of comage: This is, indeed, 
thoughtful in the Ozar, since. merely for the sake of 
tle laws of compensation, after decimating the: Pules 
he should apply the Same pru¢ess to their movey.— 


ay. 


Am. I per- 


AN UNDER-CUT FOR TRE BuTcHERS—A company 
—-we need hardly say on the: Joint-Stock principle— 
las been started-under, the: title, of the Meat-Con- 
sumers’ Company. Lt datesfrom'the: Poultry, which 
seems odd, unless it intends that it. rans» foni of the 
butchers, Otherwise a move appropriate spot would 
ve the suoulder of Lamb’s Conduit Street. Lts object 
is a laudable one—to supplythe consumer with meat 
direct from the grazier, avoiding, the salesman and 
small butcher, andsaving therefove,the» profits the y 
make. We hail the company as is meet. —Fun 

ConuNDRUM (From CouweEuL -Hatenney).—If 4 
vegetable went out hunting what wonld it wear? 
Tarnip-tops.— Punch. 

BALANCE OF Evits.—* It is a painful thing,” said 
Jones, who had’ been: deceived, “to have pretended 
friends, and to find them out.” “ Yes," said Brows 
bat that can happen seldom.’ The plague of life is 
that you are always liable to find them at home:'’— 
Puneh 

FLUNKEYIsmM IN THE Norskry.—The Telegraws 
informed us tie other day that “the Queen of Spain 
give birth to a Prince.” We suppose ‘a Prince’ 
means “a Son.” But this style of announcement 
might be copied in high life ; thus; ‘The Countess 
of Highbury ga¥e birth to a Viscount,” or iv the 
case of a younger son, ‘The Countess of Shybury 
gave birtli to an Honourable,” and so forth The 
idea is good, aud would’ keep the midile-class well 
posted up in the Peerage. We hope that Qaos: 21 
Prince ure doing well.—Punch 


AcrrevrturaAL Exuiizien, i. Avsrria,— We 
have received the folowing, natice , from, the Foreiga 
Office: —T he Austrian Ambassador. in. London. has 
informed Her Majesty's Secretary of Statefor Foreig® 
Affairs that it is the intention of the Imperial Society 





of Agriculture and Rural Eeonomy at, Vienna to bol’ 
in that capital an, exhibition of, animals,, produce, m+ 
chiues, and instruments relating to agriculture 4% 





plautations. This exhibition will take placo betwee 





~— We 
F oreiga 
Jon. has 
Foreig® 
Society 
to holt 
soe, ma 
ure aud 
betwee 
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the 17th and 3ist May; it will be international as far 
og regards machines, instruments, and tools; and 
medals of silver and bronze will be awarded to the 
best specimens; the jury for the distribution of these 
prizes being partly composed of foreign jurors from 
the various countries which may take part in the 
exhibition. The Austrian Government have taken 
this exhibition under their patronage, and they ex- 
press @ hope that foreign countries will be fully 
represented thereat, and that the department of ma- 
chines and instruments relating to agriculture and 

antations will present a complete collection, not 
only of those used in Austria, but also of the pro- 
ducts of foreign countries. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


BLACKBERRY Laaves aS A Remepy rer Heart- 
BURN.—It’s astonishing ‘the relief they afford, when 
sede and magnesia fail ; chew the leaves; no doubt a 
decoction would, do as well. 

CurE ror 4 Cotp.—Rubbing the nape of the neck 

ly with alcoholic tincture of lavender is a 
sovereign remedy for allcatarrhs, even in eases which 
may have-resisted the application of blister, sulpbure- 
ous waters, and even sea bathing. 

Vines yequire a mean annual temperature exceed- 
ing 49°50 deg. Fahr. The mean winter temperature 
must not fall below 33°4 deg. Pahr., and this must be 
followed by a mean summer heat of at least 64-4 deg. 
The vine eannot be successfully cultivated when the 
temperature is beyond 71 deg. 

Lizzie suggests that-in close rooms and on ship- 
board deficient ventilation may be compensated for 
by the use of bydrate of lime. Eighteen or twenty 
pounds of ‘slaked lime will absorb thirty-eight or 
forty-nine cubic feet of carbonic acid gas, which would 
be immediately replaced by an ym yolun.e of fresh 
sir entering through the crevices. 

Vessets made of zinc should never be used for hold- 
ing milk, as when milk is allowed to repose in contact 
with this metala lactate of zinc is formed, as well as 
s compound of casein and oxide of zinc, both of which 
are extremely ‘injurious if taken into the system. A 
solution of sugar, which stood a few hours in a zine 
vessel, was found to contain a considerable quantity 
of salts.of that metal. 

A Perreor Curg.—A new establishment, for the 
cure of gout and rheumatism, has been established 
sear the town of Botnen (Tyrol), The method 
snd ‘the material-of curing is, indeed, a very curi- 
ous and simple one. It consists in covering tthe 
patient up to his neck in hot hay, just brought iv 
from the meadow. So covered he must lie for some 
hours and inbale the hot exhalations of the hay, and 
it is said that several persons have already been be- 
befitted. 

—_—_—oOO 


THERE are now 1,068 subscribers to the fund for a 
testimonial to the Marquis of Westminster, and the 
subscriptions amount'to £4,500. 

Wurre.are the lions for which Nelson’s monument 
in Trafalgar Square has been so long waiting ? How 
many years Sir Hdwin has had these four lions on 
band, we all know ; and siill they are not forthcoming. 
The delay is a scandal and a shame; and if right 
were done, the order’ would be passed over to some 
ordinary stohemason, who would turn us out four 
leos in a week, And possibly these mimic avimals 
would be quite.as good as Sir Edwin will give us. 
Nothing could:scarcely be more ridiculous than | this 
“waiting forthe lions,” and the history of them and 
their produttion is another laughable chapter in the 
record of our.London statues. 

Some fresh details are known about the three*hun- 
dred babitations for working people ordered to be 
built by the Empress at Montrouge. There are to.be 
single rooms. forunmarried men at a rental of 100 f. 
(£4) a year ; married couples without children are ‘to 
be accommodated in apartments rented at 200'f. ; 
with children at 300 f.; they are to haye kitchen, 
water laid ion, &c., &e. Access to these dwellings isto 
be open wight and day (several industries requiring 
bight work), and perfect ‘freedom of ingress and 
egress being-an-element in the business most desirable 
to distinguish these abodes fom barracks, convents, 
prisons, or workhouses. 

Ir is a curious circumstance that at this time 
nearly all the serial stories in the leading magazines 
are being written by Irish authors, or by authors of 
Irish extraction. hus, that of the Cornhill, ‘‘ Arma- 
dale,” ig by Mr. Wilkie Collins, whose father, the 
porter, was an Irishman; that of Blackwood, “Sir 
Drooke Fosbrook,” is by Mr. Lever; thatin Macmillan 
is by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the daughter of “Tom 
Sheridan ;”, that im Ai the Year Round, “The Second 
Mrs. Tillotson,” is by Mr. Perey Fitzgerald ; thot in 


the Dublin University, by Mr. J.S. Le Fanu; that in 
Once a Week, by Mrs. Trafford, author of “George 
Geith” that in the Shilling Magazine, by the same ; 
that of Temple Bar, by Mr. Wills (Irish also). 


THE LOSS OF THE LONDON. 


TH’ILL-FATED London sailed away 
From England’s shore, when storms rag’d high ; 
Nobly battling briny spray, 
She sailed and steam’d on merrily, 
With hundreds for-a distant shore ; 
A freight. of many human bands, 
Leaving those thes see no more 
For homes in distant—far-off lands. 


She scarce had cleared the motherland, 
And hearts were musing of the past ; 
How many with a clinging hand, 
Found kindred hard to leave at last. 
No thought of danger fill’d the mind ; 
Tho’ winter’s storm raged all its might ; 
The ship she steamed on thro’ the wind, 
Thro’ warning day, thro’ darkest night. 


When lo, the raging, howling storm, 
And lightning stréaming o'er the main, 
And stormy petrel’s playful form 
Brought terror to brave-hearted men. 
The storm-tossed vessel quailed before 
The roaring billows, mountains high, 
Which washed her masts and bulwarks o'cr— 
So fill’d her hold "twas vain to ply. 


Thus left a wreck, her boats (save one) 
In thousand pieces battered: small; 
The hundreds left no hope for none— 
Grim death was present to them all. 
Some few their chances boldly aimed 
For life, so dear to mortal eyes ; 
The one frail boat they bravely manu’d, 
And launched off tow’ring to the skies. 


There on the deck the hundreds stood ; 
Among them was the captain brave ; 
He would not leave them though he could— 
With them he shar’d the ocean grave. 
One moment's prayer—a last farewell ! 
No. strife, but all were calm til] last. 
Death-shrieks were mingled in the swell— 
The ship sank down, then al was past. 
t G. C. Swain. 
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GEMS. 


Memory is the golden key which unlocks the 
chambers of the heart, wherein lie the past. 

IMAGINATION is a sky, upon whose surface float 
clouds of fancy, tinged with many iiues. At times, 
the sky is leaden-hued, and the rich hues fade away. 

A FICKLE-MINDED person is like.a weather-vane, 
and can never be relied upon; and like a leaf 
whirled about by the breeze, will always remain un- 
settled. 


NATURAL philosophy, in the most extensive sense 
of the expression, is too wide a field for young ladies 
to undertake ; but, the study of nature, as far as inay 
suit their powers and opportunities, they will find a 
most sublime entertainment, 

Tue spider is typical of patience. Watch it as it 
spins ‘its beautifiil net-work ; how patiently does it 
toil-on; and if by chance some of its silken threads.are 
riven, how skilfully and patiently does it repair the 
rent. 

THE heart is a musical instrument of many strings; 
and like every instrument, when played upon by skil- 
ful players, is capable of producing sweet sounds. But 
if its strings are rudely swept, discordant sounds are 
the result. It is a delicate instrument, and easily put 
out of order. Some hearts are filled with gems and 
flowers, while in ethers are.ouly found useless weeds 
and thorns. 


Tre Bavarians take things coolly. At Cham, in 
the Bavarian forest, the other day, two young mea 
quarrelled in the room of an hotel, and were pat out 
to fight in the courtyard. They did so with knives 
for twenty minutes, and it would appear that the 
habitués did not during the time much concern them- 
selves about the matter, but let the fight goon. At 
the end the men staggered back, one with twenty and 
the other with thirty wounds, sat down in their re- 
spective places, and leant on the table; a minute 
after one rolled over dea, then in another minute the 
other fell off his chair a corpse 

Query for ‘the future of steam -ploughing 
with very light tackle and engines. Are there no 
Jands in England which, eyen after draining, are se 
tender, that experience has proved it is better to 





plergh them very shaflow to check crowth of root 
13 c - 


weeds in autumn, and to leave all deep-tillage for 
spring? They lie so much drier when ploughed 
shallow, and if you roll immediately after ploughing 
in autumn they lie much drier; and may be compared 
to a sponge bound round with twine to prevent ab- 
sorption ef water. This is a faet, which must be 
remitted to experience for further proof.—B.M.F. 

Tue Czar has finally ended the independence of the 
Catholic Church in Poland. By a recent decree he 
has seized the whole of the property, real and personal, 
of the monasteries and regular clergy, and forbidden 
the legal collection of arrears of tithe. The object.of 
this last measure is to make the payment of tithe 
voluntary, and so establish a grievance between the 
priests and peasantry. The clergy will henceforward 
be paid like other State officials, and of course.a priest 
who is refractory will find his salary fall gently into 
arrears. 


STATISTICS. 


THE number of through passengers only between 
the London termini and Brighton, rose from 292,331 
in 1844 to 446,811 in 1854, and to 609,958 in 1862, the 
date of the last return. 

Go.ip.—The total amount of gold exported from 
South Australia since the beginning of 1865 is 
1,499 368 ounces, of which 142,540 were transhipped 
from New Zealand. Durng the corresponding period 
of the previous year the entire quantity was 1,581,731 
ozs., and of this total 201,122 ozs. were from New 
Zealand. The imports of specie during October 
amounted to 125,0002., in gold 300/. The specie ex- 
ported amounted to 34,296/. ‘The quantity of silver 
bullion exported was 2,476 ozs. 40 dwts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Papal Governmevt, it isasserted, has contracted 
a loan of £2,000,000 with the Rothschilds. 

Mr. Joun Barressury, husband; and Mrs. Battes- 
bury, wife, have been secured by Barnum. The 
former weighs 67 lbs., the latter 707 Ibs. 

PRINCE ALFRED, it, is expected, will take his seat 
in the House of Lords asa peer of the realin before 
the Session is over. 

Ir is not expected that the attack on Government 
relative to the Governor Eyre question will take 
place till after Easter, by which time all the evidence 
will be in hand. 

THERE is a prospect of the President of the Roya} 
Academy's allowance—the three hundred a-year es- 
tablished in Eastlake’s time—being raised to five 
hundred. 

THe health of little Prince Leopold is causing great 
uneasivess. The prince has become so weak that he 
is unable to walk, and is obliged to be lifted in and 
out of his carrixge. 

Dr. Mackay, the American correspondent of the 
Times, is back again in England, and does not return 
to the States for that journal. His opinion is that the 
end of the struggle for disunion has vot yet been 
seen. 

Tr is hinted that Mr. Gladstone in his next budget 
will employ part of the large surplusehe is now sure 
to have inremoving a number of minor duties ; though 
it is also believed likely that some modification of the 
sugar-duties may be made. 

A CERTAIN number of country gentlemen, who are 
warm admirers of Count Bismarck, have offered him 
the present of a large estate in the neighbourhood of 
Potsdam. The count has declined it, on the ground 
that a Prussian Minister must not engage himself to 
any political party. 

Tue Wine Duriges.—Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to 
a firm of wine merchants, announces that it is his in- 
tention to bring forward a proposition to assimilate 
the duties on bottled wines to those on wines jn 
wood. At present the light wines imported in bottle, 
however | t'le.a’c hol they, may eoniain, pay the high 
rate of 2s. 6d. per gallon. 

Tue Viceroy of Egypt, Ismai! Pasha, has just for- 
warded to the Princess Anna Murat, on the occasion 
of her marriage, a magnificent diadem in brilliants, 
valued at 100,000 franes. The princess, as maybe 
remembered, accompanied her father in his visit to 
the cast in 1864, when they were received by the 
viceroy. 

M. Parrot has calculated the acceleration of the 
movement of the heart at five beats for the first’1;000 
metres of elevation, seven additional for the next 500 
metres; eight for the next 500; and flye for every 
additiona! 500 metres ; or, on an average, ene , pulsa- 
tion for every 100 metres. Of the first thousand 
metres the heart's action is accelerated enly one beat 





for every 200 metres of elevation. 
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NOTICES TO CORRKLSPONDENTS. 


Watawa.—Your suggestion shall receive cousideration. 

Magis.—The handwriting is good and ladylike. 

J. A—No; a trustee is not legally entitled to the sporting 
ever the trust estate. (You should consult a solicitor. 

Cc. M: E.—A suitin equity means asuit in the Court of 
Ohancery. (The handwriting is fairly good.) 

W. J. T.—The band writing, though somewhat peculiar, is 
good and gentiemanlike. There seems no reason why it 
should not avai! you for commercial purposes. 

W. H—We do not find in the stanzas opropos of the 

Stara " the amount of merit which we have fixed as our 
etandard ; they are therefore declined, with thanks 

E. A. A.—If the legacy is under 501, you need not bring 
an action at law, as you can recover it from the executor in 
the County Court, unless the validity of the bequest is 
disputed. 

G. W.—Guardians of the property and persons of infants 
in law are appointed by deed or will, or by the Court of 
Ohaneery. A ward of the Court of Chancery cannot marry 
lawfally without the sanction of the Court. 

Friocetry.—As you mention nothing respecting your 
father’s will, it is to be presumed he died intestate, in which 
case one-third of the property goes to the widow, the re- 
mainder being divided between the children 

N. P.—Being a legatee under the will, and one of the at- 
testing witnesses who signed it, the bequest to you is void ; 
no person to whom any legacy is devised by a will being 
legally qualified to be an attesting witness 

Tt. E T.—You seem not to be aware that there is now no 
Extradition Treaty existing between France and England 
for the mutual surrender of criminals; the treaty for that 
purpose entered into in 1843 having recently been termi- 
nated at the instance of the French Government. 

D. J.—The number of adult able-bodied paupers in Eng- 
land and Wales can of course be ascertained. The Poor Law 
Board returus show that they were at the Ist of July, 186$ 

the latest return), 1 in 22, or 45 percent. of the whole popu- 
lation. 

Ciara A, W.—The lines to “Eveline " are declined, with 
thanks. In the littl accompanying poeni, however, there 
ace some delicate touches of poetic fancy, aud we have 
willingly given it insertion. So yousee we are not always 
toe exgeant. 

J. L. anp M. N.—If there be no legal obstacle to a contract 
of marriage except the prohibitory condition attached to the 
legacy, you may disregard it, if no special person were 
indicated; for all conditions annexed to legacies, devises, 
&c., operating unduly in restraint of marriage, are, as a rule, 
void in law. 

T. L. T.—You have given a very fair sketch of a “ dashing 
giri who takes delight in masculine equestrian pursuits,” 
but every one does not admire young ladies of the Amiazo- 
nian stamp; thus wefear we must leave you to take counsel 
of your own wisdom as to whether you would act wisely in 
« proposing ” to the particular Diana in question 

Romutvus.—The examination for ordinary clerkships in the 
Customs consists of handwriting and orthography ; arith- 
metic (including vuigar and decimal fractions); English 
composition ; geography ; and English history. For persons 
in good health seven hours is ample to devote to sleep. The 
handwriting is fit for mercantile purposes 

A.ice and Kare, who are sisters—the former seventeen 
years of age, with fair hair and blue eyes; the latter tweuty- | 
one years of age, with light brown hair and blue eyes, both ; 
accomplished, and having an income ecaeh of J00/. a year— 
would like to correspond matrimonially and exchange cartes 
with two gentlemen (dark complexion preferred). 

S. M. P.—All language is matter of compact. Those who 
speak the same dialect tacitly agree that certain words shall 
stand for certaia things. Thusthe English word Aat and the 
French word chapeau stand for an article of dress worn by 
Europeans. Bat for this compact the words hat and cha- 
peau woukl have no more reference to the article they spe- 
cially designate than to any other thing 

Navticus—Your patriotism is very creditable, but your 
fears as to the naval superiority of this country are, we 
think, quite groundless. Ouriron-clad fleet is now compara- 
tively numerous, and is at least as powerful and efficient as 
that of any other naval power. The navy consists at 
present of 799 ships; of which 188 are in commission. 

Piscaton—We are warranted by a recent report of the 
Deep Sea Fisheries Commission in assuring you that the 
supply of fish obtained upon the coast of the United King- 
dom has not diminished of late years, but: has increased, 
The quantity of tish consumed in London atone in a year 
the Commissioners estimate to be nearly equa! to the amount 
«! beef; and as 90,000 tons of bee{—iu 20), 000 
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eattle—are annually consumed in the metropolis, it would 
seem that about 80,000 tons of fish ts the amount of the 
métropolitan consumption per annum. ‘The fishermen of 
the coast receive 7/, per ton for the produce of their nets« 
| at Billingsgate Market, however, twenty times that amount 
| is often demanded by the wholesale dealers 

Samvet N. E. would like to ¢orrespond. with a view to 
matrimony, with a young lady from seventeen to twenty 
years of age, prepossessing, of good family, and possessed 
of some means. Is twenty years of age; 6 ft. 9 in. in heighg, 
good looking, of dark complexion, and steady. (Itis sug- 
gested that “ Helena” might respond.) 

A Marp or Jupan would like to correspond matrimonial 
and exchange cartes with a gentleman of her own faith. 
twenty-one yeats of age, graceful, good looking, good tem- 
pered, and th ghly d ticated , is soundly educated, a 

| good linguist, and very fond of music. The gentleman 
should be from twenty-five to thirty years of age, tall, and 
manly, be in business, and well educated 

Marie Lovise and Joserurme wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen from nineteen to twenty years of age. 
“ Marie Louise " is eighteen years of age, of medium height, 
with brown hair, and blue eyes, fair complexion, and con- 
gidered good looking. “Josephine” is also eighteen years 
of age, of medium height, a brunette, and considered 
pretty. : 

S. Q—In your communication on the Sunday question, 
and the opening of museums, &c., on Sunday, there is much 
from which we dissent ; but we;must,décline to open thesub- 
ject for discussion. Probably about ninety persons, as at 
tendants, would suffice for the Sunday service of all the 
national galleries and museums in the metropolis; nearly 
that number being actually employed, as it is, on duty in the 
closed buildings. 








TO FLOWERS FILLED WITH DBW 


Why do ye droop, sweet flowers, 
Cansing the crystals on your azure breasts 
To fallin shattered beauty from their bowers 

To other nests? 


Surely ye need not weep' 
Yet diamond teardrops fill your trembling bells 
Like prison'd fays, in robes of light, that sleep 
In perfamed cells. 
Pale sorrow's blighting kiss 
Cannot have pressed upon your infant brows, 
Nor can ye dwell on dreams of faded bliss 
Or broken vows. 


Like the poor sufferer's heart, 

Whose depths of untold agony are dry, 

Who looks upon the tears that from ye start 
With yearning eye. 


Perchance the mystic wind 
Your pensile chalices too roughiy shakes? 
The noisy blusterer should not be unkind, 
For your sweet sakes. 


Perchance the drops have fall'n 

From lovely Flora’s dark cerulean eye 

Whilst sadly thinking how svon each pretty bell 
Must fade and die. Craga A. W. 


Y. Y. —It is generally admitted that the words your and 
yours, our and ours, their and thes, &c., are merely conven- 
tional forms of the same word; the latter being always 
used in modern English, where not followed by a substan- 
tive, and always involving an elliptical construction. The 
old authors, such as Cheucer, and even Spenser, use the 
words our and your, where we should now use ours and 
yours. An older form of the word is yourex, which unedu- 
cated people pronounce yourn. 

L. R.—It is highly proper to be anxious for the truth, but 
not always proper or expedient to contend for it should you 
in society hear a person suy the thing that is nut. Disputa- 
tions generally brealt: up the conversational enjoyment of a 
party, and should therefore be avoided. Mere good sense is 
suilicient, without any experience at all of high life, to point 
out the intolerable absurdity of allowing two ungry talkers 
to take up the attention of all others present, and compel 


cannot interest the majority. 

T. M. C.—It is more difficult to make good tea than good 
coffee—the making of the latter is a process of skill, whilst 
that of the former is almost a matter of feeling. ,Tea should 
be considered neither as a decoction nor an infusion, but as 
an essence, obtained by a 'y combination between 
water in the moment of passing into steam, and the influence 
which the leaf puts out under certain conditions, as sweet- 
smelling plants emit their fragrance at sunset. The tea that 
possesses the instantaneous flavour shed forth by the first 
touch of boiling water is fit for an epicure. 

T. E—The following has been proved to be a very suc- 
cessful method of treating epilepsy. An eminent practi- 
tioner, whose epileptic pgp pe have all entirely recovered, 
enforces a Very sparejdiet, gives every day a warm bath of 
half an hour, when a pailful of cold water is poured on the 
Gupe of the neck and the back from a height of from four 
to six feet, this being followed by sharp frictions. A éaline 
aperient is given for some days; afterwards, twice a day, 
two grains of extract of belladonna, which may gradually 
be increased to six. All the patients thus treated have per- 
fectly recovered. 


Communications Recetvep :-— 

G. C. and J. F. are desirous of entering into correspon- 
dence with “ Bessie ''and “Lizzie,” both wishing to meet 
with good loving wives. The former is twénty-fiye 
years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark complexion, good 
tempered, very loving, and has a good income. The latter 
is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft Gin. in height, with light 
curly hair, and a good income. 

Eprrs, @ young lady, isdesirous of entering into the estate 
of matrimony. Is seventeen years of age, 5ft Lin. in 
height, with brown curling hair and grey eyes, fair com- 
plexion, {and rather good looking. She is accomplished, 
merry, affectionate, domesticated, and good tempered 
Would be happy to correspond matrimenially with “ W. K.,” 
if he be in earnest. 

Hever and .Freperic say that théy would be highly 
honoured if “ Minnie” and “ Winnie” would exchange cartes 


with .negyr CE os “who ia tweuty.ive yeara 
A | oho 








them to sit ‘in sad civility," witmesses of « coatest which * 





of age, of good height, and has an income of 150/. per anoum 
would prefer to receive the carte of “Minnie.” why 
“Frederic,” who is twenty-three years of age, neariy¢ ft , 
height, rather fair, and im the same position in ie 
* Henri,” would prefer that of “ Winnie.” > 

Axxie_ May read with delight the description «ay Ola 
First Officer” gave of himself in No. 140, and thinks sh 
will just suit him. She is tall, dark, and stylish, and ys.” 
well educated. ‘Annie May’ will with pleasure exchange 
caries. 

NE ute replies to “George D.," in all sincerity and try: 
that if he be in earnest, she will gladly Teorteipee} 
with him. “ Nellie "is seventeen, of medium height, fi, 
complexion, with brown Hair and dark: blue eyes, is highly 
poapasiabin thoroughly domesticated, and of @ very king 
and loving disposition. 

L. A. W. would be glad to hear from “ An Old Firg, 
Officer,” with a view to matrimony. She is twenty.ty, 
years of age, can play and sing, is thoroughly domesticateg 
and in the expectation of @ little morfey. She thinks abe 
could make “An Old First Officer” happy. 

Loner Rosk would like to exchange cartes with “no 
Name "—if “No Name” bereally in earnest. + Lonely 
Rose” is 5 ft. 4 in. in height, fond of home, and would mak, 
a domesticated wife. (To whiten the teath, we know of no 
better recipe than the frequent use of a soft brush dipped in 
saltand water. All who Gm the rope of their gums 
Shore ita safer remedy any of the adVertised denii. 
ri ) 

A.and C. would be glad to enter into a matrimonial ep. 
gagement with ‘‘Charlie” and “ Willie,” r exchange of 
cartes. “A.,"" who is twenty yeare of age, a very Iadyliks 
blonde, thcroughly domesticated, and good look- 
ing, would accept “Charlie; whilst ©," who is nineteen 
years of age, has dark hair and eyes, fair complexion, a lively 
disposition, is very domesticated, and a good musician, would 
prefer “* Willie.” 

©. S. and J: S. would be most happy to enter into a corre- 
sponderce and exchange cartes with “ Rosebud" asad 
“Gipsy.” Are twenty-one and twenty years of age respec. 
tively, considered good looking, and have sufficient incomes 
to render life comfortable. 

MossBerr, & chew F lady of good family, who is tall and 
fair, with auburn hair, tempered, cheerful, domesti- 
cated,-‘and passionately fond of equéstrianism, and wil) 
inberit a fortune, would like to correspond matrimonially 
with ‘R. K.,” especially if “ RB. K” bass view to farming. 

Harry offers himself as a candidate for the affections of 
‘Maude Clinton,” He is néarly twenty-one, tall, fair, very 
steady, and of a loving disposition. He has good 
in the law, and would’ like to exchange cartes..as a prelimi- 
nary, when the young lady could judge for herself as to his 
appearance. 

Atrxoyzo D. D.—“Croix d'Or's ° description is highly 
pleasing to ‘Alphonzeo D. D.,” and he would liice to receive 


@ letter from her. 

D. 3. would be moet happy to correspond, with a view to 
matrimony, with “ Maude Clinton.” He isconsidered good 
looking, 5 ft. 9 in. im height, and twenty-one years of age, 
but has no fortune. 

A Constant Reapaa requests us to insert the following :~ 
Tol.0. orU. L: 

“Oh, write to me one line to tell 
If thou art happy, thou art well,” s»- Karis 

Rosk Aragrroy would be very py to receive the carte 
of “F.S.D,." “Rose” is fair, with t hair aud blue eyes, 
eighteen, and has received a good ed 

ursa thinks she would suit “An Old it Officer ” ad- 
mirably. She is respectably connected, hag blue eyes, brown 
curling hair, sings and plays the piano well, prepossessing 
in manner, thoroughly domesticated, having been house- 
keeper to her father for the. last ei years; and 
lastly, is twenty-six years of age, bat looks much 
youuger: 

J. M. M. would be-most happy to correspond with “ Fanny.” 
Is twenty-six years of age, 5 ft, 6} in. in height, brown curly 
hair and whiskers, blue eyes, fair complexion, and a good 
tradesman. 

Lecturer, aged twenty-five, dark hair and moustache 
possessing an income of 250. per annum, will be happy to 
ane matrimonially with “ Kitty.” Cartes to be ex- 
change 

P. W., a gentlemen thirty years of age, tall, good looking, 
aod in business in the west end of London, would be most 
happy to exchange cartes, With a view to matrimony, with 


" om es who poy he of fair com) 
eep biue eyes, ight hair, not ts & very affectionate, 
and would endeavour to make a pga would like 
correspond with “I. S. D.” ; 

Avaeustus, who is tweity-four yeats of age, of gentlemanly 
py oe wishes to correspond and exchange cartes wit 
“Nelly” matrimoniaily. He is well educated, of medium 
height, dark, idered hand , aud is ® member of a 
profession. 

Jonny Maarrtn will be happy’ to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “Maud Clinton.” Is twenty years of age, of dark 
complexion, 5 ft. 9in, in height, with whiskers and mou- 
stache, and at twenty-one will come into considerable 


a 
ILLIAM Ocg (who, by the way, is open to “ all comers ) 
will be happy to c d with “ Beatrice ' matrimonialiy 
Is fair complexioned and 5 ft 10.1m height; bas a good 
salary and some private means, is thirty years of age, aud 
fond of a comfortable home, and trusts “ Beatrice " is affec- 
tionate and domesticated. Caries e and if not 
approved of, returned. Lf ~ Beatrice” does not respoud, 4 
suitable offer will be treated with. 


exioned, 
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DENS HOUSEHOLD TEA, 38s. Pleasant 
favour, abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 
freo to all RE ors ANDER BRADEN, 
‘ish Street, Islington, London. 

THY GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 
greeD, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 
use, at 2s. 4d. per lb. at NEWSOM and CO'S. 














and very 
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Neoreape) Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
ye ~~ 1745. 
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very kind fills LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY'S 





FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 


































trai jesigns now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
mesticated r Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. . New 
thinks ghe ign Book free, post-paid. 

with “No BA WSOPP’S PALE ALE.—Tho OCTOBER 
ould an’ FA BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
‘DOW of no jed, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
slipped in s, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
toed, fume at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
et ee 8.E. 

moni " 

change, MpvANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
¥ Indylike Kitchener ubtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
apr eee It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
mn, a lively lis. to £30. Also 1 sizes for hotels, taverns, 


gand public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
tus, from £50 to £100 and upwards, Show- 
ed 83 and 34, King William Street, London 
ge respec, ake. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
it incomes ng. 


RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 71b. ‘Tins, 5s. ; 


jan, would 


to & corre- 














LO hg ya NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 
MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, 8. (12 doors from 
the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 
Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. : 


OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report : ‘‘The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—-S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Dept, 484, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.;. sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s.; sample bottle, 
3s, 2d, 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J. and J.COLMAN, 
26, Cantion Street; London. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 
C SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 
by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 
only by the Execntors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 
Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1.000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at-a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 
















































is tall a 
mest. MAMA. lb. tins, 9s, 6d.; and 211b. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
and will ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
imiouialy »p.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Selhontet mhants, Philpot Lane. 
reve MEVGEY HATR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
@ prelimi. ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the. hair— 
48 to bis iies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 53. The dye 
is bi wld at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
8 highly eoducedl 
0 receive mmm’ produced. 
a view to PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
ted good ) ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
6 of age, skers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
1 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
er ROSS, 248, High Holborn. : 
Kare LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
the carte superfluous hair from the face without the 
lue eyes, ightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
. urps. Ross’s TorLeT MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
aaiane all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
saessing born, London. : 
Mit MEDULIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLET TE, 
} much ' which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
mehes he Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
mm dari is. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady's neck, 
& good liciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
ood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
justache Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
Spy ©? Bape free. FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 
lookin 
be tibet RY'S HOMGOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
y, with The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
Beet Properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
sonata vith which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
like w ticle of general consumption. It is highly approved 
tad strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
ee tually adapted for invalids and genera] consumers.— 
mo 1.8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
er of a valy English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. : 
change 
. dark OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
lerable tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own 
tountry may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
ners "’) igency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
7 years the chance of escape from a dangerous discase 
Vn ms only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
 affec uilady is dispelled by general purification of the 
if not blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
oud, Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 


Yomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
tpon, Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 

ed membranes and repress the excessive excitability 


2 6a 
Price 


ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 
(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Strect, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


Mees he Best afid Cheapest in the World. 

Cognac, 158. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 59s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. ; 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
] BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 

isky.” 











R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
IVE “cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 





quired. Moderate charges. 
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EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 
—The numerous advantages, such as comiori, purity of 

freedom from ae Mer ag 

Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 


Hafley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 





Dake-street; Birmi 
Complete Sets, 4 to 


materials, 
hereby, are explained in 


ham, 65, New-street. 


IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND.—— 

Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 
While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
bere ac the whole of Great Britain and Ive- 
and, 
The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 
As small present outlay as possible. 
No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 
No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carclessness can affect the policy. 
A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy 5 or, , 

The loan of a sum. nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 
The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amouuting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One who'e Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 
entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 


April. 

TITOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


CYasur) MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 

Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 





The annnal income exceeds 4. «. oo £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 
MR Ral dsc en vee. 00h” cee 000 «apn. Ay SAB AOG 
The New Policies in the last year were 
BOULOGUOTID ER 200 000 cee. eee ove cto | BTL AAG 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 
ee ae ae ar ee 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 


The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit,and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premiam for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Eudowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

‘The Reversionary Bonns at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will bo entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


ry HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 

The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN-. 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept atthe Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation f 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 

Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 








and 10 to 1* guine 


Company, No, 52, Charing Cross, S W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRLSPONDENTS. 


Warawa.—Your suggestion shall receive cousideration. 

Magis.—The handwriting is good and ladylike. 

J. A—No; atrustee is not legally entitled to the sporting 
ever the trust estate. (You should consult a solicitor 

C. M: E.—A suitin equity means asuit in the Court of 
Chancery. (The handwriting is fairly good.) 

W. J. T.—The bandwriting, though somewhat peculiar, is 
good and gentlemanlike. There seems no reason why it 
should not avai! you for commercial purposes 

W. H—We do not find in the stanzas epropos of the 

Stars’ the amount of merit which we have tixed as our 
atandard ; they are therefore declined, with thanks 

E. A. A.—If the legacy is under 50/., you need not bring 
au action at law, as you can recover it from the executor in 
the County Court, unless the validity of the bequest is 
disputed. 

4. W.—Guardians of the property and persons of infants 
ia law are appoiuted by deed or will, or by the Court of 
Chancery. A ward of the Court of Chancery cannot marry 
lawfally without the sanction of the Court. 

Fivcetty—As you mention nothing respecting your 
father's will, it is to be presumed he died intestate, iu which 
case one-third of the property goes to the widow, the re- 
mainder being divided between the children 

N. P.—Being a legatee under the will, and one of the at- 
testing witnesses who signed it, the bequest to you is void ; 
no person to whom any legacy is devised by a will being 
legally qualified to be an attesting witness 

Cf. E T.—You seem not to be aware that there is now no 
Kixtradition Treaty existing between France and England 
for the mutual surrender of criminals; the treaty for that 
purpose entered into in 1843 having recently beeu termi- 
uated at the instance of the French Government. 

D. J. —The number of adult able-bodied paupers in Eag- 
land and Wales can of course be ascertained. Lie Poor Law 
Board returus show that they were at the Ist of July, 1865 

the latest return), 1 in 22, or 45 per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation 

Ciara A. W.—The lines to “Eveline” are declined, with 
thanks. In the little accompanying poeni, however, there 
ace some delicate touches of poetic fancy, aud we have 
willingly given itinsertion. So yousee we are not always 
toe exigeant. 

J. L. anp M. N.—If there be no legal obstacle to a contract 
of marriage except the prohibitory condition attached to the 
legacy, you may disregard it, if no special person were 
indicated ; for all conditions annexed to lezacies, devises, 
&c., operating unduly in restraint of marriage, are, as a rule, 
void in law 

T. L. T.—You have given a very fair sketch of a “ dashing 
giri who takes delight in masculine equestrian pursuits,” 
but every one does not admire young ladies of the Amazo- 
nian stamp; thus wefear we must leave you to take counsel 
of your own wisdom as to whether you would act wisely in 
« proposing " to the particular Diana in question 

Bomu.tts.—The examination for ordina 
Customs consists of handwriting and orthography; arith- 
metic (including vuigar and decimal fractions); English 
composition ; geography ; and English history. For persons 
in good health seven hours is ample to devote to sleep. The 
handwriting is it for mercantile purposes 

A.ice and Kate, who are sisters—the former seventeen 
years of age, with fair hair and blue eyes; the latter tweuty- 
oue years of age, with light brown hair and blue eyes, both 
accomplished, and having an income caeh of J00/. a year— 
would like to correspond matrimonially and exchauge cartes 
with two gentlemen (dark complexion preferred) 

S. M. P.—All language is matter of compact. Those who 
speak the same dialect tacitly agree that certain words shall 
stand for certaia things. Thusthe English word Aat and the 
French word chapeau stand for an article of dress worn by 
{uropeans. But for this compact the words hat and cha- 
peau woukl have no more reference to the article they spe- 
cially designate than to any other thing 

Navticus,—Your patriotism is very creditable, but your 
fears as to the maval superiority of this country are, we 
think, quite groundless. Ouriron-clad fleet is now compara- 
tuvely numerous, and is at least as powerful and efficient as 
that of any other naval power. The navy consists at 
present of 799 ships; of which 135 are in commission 

Piscaton—We are warranted by a recent report o 
Deep Sea Fisheries Commission in assuring you tha 
supply of fish obtained upon the coast of the United King- 
dom has not diminished of late years, but: has increased, 
Che quantity of fish consumed in London atone in a year 
the Commissioners estimate to be nearly equa! to the amount 

‘ and as 90,000 tons of |} i WO 


in the 


ler] 8 
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@attle—are annually consumed in the metropolis, it would 
seem that about 80,000 tons of fish is the amount of the 
| metropolitan consumption per annum. ‘The fishermen of 
| the coast receive 7/. per ton for the produce of their nets, 


“lat Billingsgate Market, however, twenty times that amount 
> | is often demanded by the wholesale dealers 


j Saver N. E. would like to correspond. with a view to 
} matrimony, with a young lady from seventeen to twenty 
} years of age, prepossessing, of good family, and possessed 

of some means. Is twenty years of age, 5 ft. 9in. in heights, 
| good looking, of dark complexion, and steady. (Itis sug- 
gested that “ Helena" might respond.) 

A Marp or Jupau would like to correspond matrimonially 

} and exchange cartes with a gentleman of her own faith. Is 

twenty-one years of age, graceful, good looking, good tem- 
pered, and thoroughly domesticated ; is soundly educated, a 

good linguist, and very fond of music. The gentleman 
| should be from twenty-live to thirty years of age, tall, aud 

manly, be in business, and well educated 

Marie Lovise and Josrrursg wish to correspond with 

two young gentlemen from nineteen to twenty years of age. 
|} “ Marie Louise " is eighteeu years of age, of medium height, 
| with brown hair, and blue eyes, fair complexion, and con- 
| vi lered good looking. “Josephine” is also eighteen years 
| of age, of medium height, a brunette, and considered 
| pretty. 

S. Q.—In your communication on the Sunday question, 
and the opening of museums, &c., on Sunday, there is much 
from which we dissent ; but we;must decline to open the sub- 
ject for discussion. Probably about ninety persons, as at- 
teudants, would suffice for the Sunday service of all the 
national galleries and museums in the metropolis; nearly 
that number being actually employed, as it is, on duty in the 
closed buildings. 


TO FLOWERS FILLED WITH DEW 


Why do ye droop, sweet flowers, 
Causing the crystals on your azure breasts 
To fall in shattered beauty from their bowers 

To other nests? 


Surely ye need not weep' 
Yet diamond teardrops fill your trembling bells 
Like prison’d fays, in robes of light, that sleep 
In perfumed cells 


Pale sorrow's blighting kiss 
Canuot have pressed upon your infant brows. 
Nor can ye dwell on dreams of faded bliss 
Or broken vows. 


Like the poor sufferer's heart 

Whose depths of untold agony are dry, 

Who looks upon the tears that from ye start 
With yearning eye. 


Perchance the mystic wind 
Your pensile chalices too roughly shakes ? 
The noisy blusterer should not be unkind, 
For your sweet sakes 


Perchance the drops have fall p 

From lovely Flora’s dark cerulean eye 

Whilst sadly thinking how svon euch pretty bell 
Must fade and die Ciara A. W. 


Y. Y—It is generally admitted that the words your and 
yours, our and ours, their and (hes. &., are merely conven- 
tional forms of the same word; the latter being always 
used in modern English, where not foliowed by a substan- 
tive, and always involving an elliptical construction. The 
old authors, such as Chaucer, and even Spenser, use the 
words our and your, where we should now use ours and 
yours. An older form of the word is youre, which uuedu- 
cated people pronounce yourn. 

L. R.—It is highly proper to be anxious for the truth, but 
not always proper or expedient to contend for it should you 
in society hear a person say the thing that is nut. Disputa- 
tions generally break: up the conversational enjoyment of a 
party, and should therefore be avoided. Mere gooti sense is 
suilicient, without any experience at all of high life, to point 
out the intolerable absurdity of allowing two angry taikers 
to take up the attention of all others present, and compel 


cannot interest the majority. 

T. M. C.—It is more difficult to make good tea than good 
coffee—the making of the latter is a process of skill, whilst 
that of the former is almost a matter of feeling. ,Tea should 
be considered neither as a decoction nor an infusion, but as 
an essence, obtained by a momentary combination between 
water in the moment of passing into steam, and the influence 
which the leaf puts out under certain conditions, as sweet- 
smelling plants emit their fragrance atsunset. The tea that 
possesses the instantaneous flavour shed forth by the first 
touch of boiling water is fit for an epicure 

T. E—The following has been proved to be a very suc- 
cessful method of treating epilepsy. An eminent practi- 
tioner, whose epileptic patients have all entirely recovered, 
| enforces a very sparejdiet, gives every day a warm bath of 
| half an hour, when a pailful of cold water is poured on the 

Gupe of the neck and the back from a height of from four 
to six feet, this being followed by sharp frictions, A saline 
aperient is given for some days; afterwards, twice a day, 
two grains of extract of belladonna, which may gradually 
be increased to six. All the patients thus treated have per- 
fectly recovered. 


Communications Recetvep :— 

G. C.and J. F. are desirous of entering into correspon- 
dence with “ Bessie" and “Lizzie,” both wishing to meet 
with good loving wives. The former is twenty-tiye 
| years of age, 5 {t. LO in. ia height, dark complexion, good 
tempered, very loving, and has a good income. The latter 
is twenty-ihree years of age, 5 ft. Gin. in height, with light 
curly hair, and a good income. 

Kprru, a young lady, isdesirous of entering into theestate 
of matrimony. Is seventeen years of age, 5ft. Lin. in 
height, with brown curling hair and grey eyes, fair com- 
} plexion, {and rather good looking. She is accomplished, 

merry, affectionate, domesticated, and good tempered 

Would be happy to correspond matrimonially with “ W. K.,” 

if he be in earnest 

Henai and FRepeRic say that they would be highly 
\ honoared if “ Minnie” and *‘ Winnie” would exchange cartes 


} with .Ley POE dl i iva years 
m1 oi & 





why 


them to sit ‘‘in sad civility,” witnesses of a coatest which * 


(Fesavuacr 24, (365 
of age, of good height, and has an income of 150). per anour 
would prefer to receive the carte of “ Minnie ian 
“Frederic,” whois twenty-three years of age, nearly ¢ ft - 
height, rather fair. and in the same position in |if6 
* Henri,” would prefer that of “ Winnie.” 7 

Asxieé May read with delight the description « Ay Old 
First Officer” gave of himself in No. 140, and thinks 9; 
will just suit him. She is tall, dark, and stylish, ang oa, 
welleducated. * Annie May’ will with pleasure exchaug, 
cartes ws 

NELLIE replies to “ George D.," in all sincerity and tryy; 
that if he be in earnest, sho will gladly correspon/ 
with him. “ Nellie " is seventeen, of medium height, fai 
complexion, with brown hair and dark. blue eyes, is high 
respectable, thoroughly domesticated, and of a Very icin 
and loving disposition. 

L. A. W. would be glad to hear from * An Old Firs 
Officer,” with a view to matrimony. She is twenty-ty, 
years of aze, can play and sing, is thoroughly domesticatog 
and in the expectation ofa little money. She thinks abe 
could make “An Old First Officer happy. 

LoxeLy Rost would like to exchange cartes with «Ng 
Name "—if “No Name" be really in earnest. Lonely 
Rose” is 5 ft. 4 in. in height, fond of home, and would mak, 
a domesticated wife. (To whiten the toath, we know of no 
better recipe than the frequent use of a suft brush dipped in 
salt and water. All who regard the health of their cums 
= find ita safer remedy than any of the advertised deni. 

rices.) 

A.and C. would be glad to enter into a matrimonial ep. 
gagement with ‘Charlie" and “ Willie,” after exchange of 
cartes. “A.” who is twenty years of age, a very ladylike 
blonde, thcroughly domesticated, and considered good joo. 
ing, would accept “Charlie; whilst “C.," who is nineteen 
years of age, has dark hair and eyes, fair complexion, a lively 
disposition, is very domesticated, and a good musician, would 
prefer * Willie.” 

C. S. and J. S. would be most happy to enter into a corre. 
spondence and exchange cartes with “Rosebud” aad 
“Gipsy.” Are twenty-one and twenty years of age respec. 
tively, considered good looking, and have sufficient incomes 
to render life comfortable. 

MossBury, @ young lady of good family, who is tall and 
fair, with auburn hair, good tempered, cheorful, domesti- 
cated,-and passionately fond of equestrianism, and wil! 
inberit a fortune, would like to correspond matrimouially 
with “R. I...” especially if * R. K." has a view to farming 

Harry offers himself as a candidate for the affections of 
“Maude Clinton,” He is nearly twenty-one, tall, fair, very 
steady, and of a loving disposition. He has good prospects 
in the law, and would like to exchange cartes as a prelimi- 
nary, when the young lady could judge for herself as to bis 
appearance. 

AvrHoyzo D. D.—“Croix d@'Or's “ description is highly 





pleasing to “ Alphonzo D. D.," and he would liie to receive 
a letter from her. 

D 3. would be most happy to correspond, with a view to 
matrimony, with “ Maude Clinton.” He is considered good 
looking, 5 ft. 9in. in height, and twenty-one years of age 
but has no fortune. 

A Constant Reapix requests us to insert the following = 
Tol. OQ. or’. L. 

“Oh, write to me one line to tell 
If thou art happy, thou art well,” Karis 

Rosk Aragrroy would be very happy to receive the car/e 
of “F.S.D.”  “ Rose” is fair, with light hair and blue eyes, 
eighteen, and has received a good education. 

Lovisa thinks she would suit “ An Qld First Officer " ad- 
mirably. She is respectably connected, has biue eyes, brown 
curling hair, sings and plays the piane well, prepossessing 
in manner, thoroughly domesticated, having been house- 
keeper to her father for the last eight years; and 
lastly, 1s twenty-six years of age, but looks much 
younger. 

J. M. M. would be most happyto correspond with “ Funny. 
Is twenty-six years of age, 5 ft, 6} in. in height, brown curly 
hair and whiskers, blue eyes, fair complexion, and a good 
tradesman. 

Lecturer, aged twenty-five, dark hair and moustache 
possessing an income of 250. per annum, will be happy to 
correspond matrimonially with “ Kitty.” Cartes to be ex- 
changed. 

P. W., a gentlemen thirty years of age, tall, good looking, 
and in business in the west end of London, would be most 
happy to exchange cartes, with a view to matrimony, with 
a Sl 


Onpina, who is nineteen years of age, fair complexioned 
deep blue eyes, and light hair, not tall, but very affectionate, 
and would endeavourto make a good wife, would like w 
correspond with “I. S. D.” 

Avaustus, who is twenty-four years of age, of gentlemanly 
appearance, wishes to correspond and exchange cartes with 
“Nelly matrimonially. He is well educated, of medium 
height, dark, considered handsome, and is a member of # 
profession. 

Jonny Marrin will be happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “ Maud Olinton.” Is twenty years of age, of dark 
complexion, 5 ft. 9in. in height, witv whiskers and mou 
stache, and at twenty-one will come into considerable 
property. 

Witiiam Oca (who, by the way, is open to “all comers ) 
will be happy to correspond with ‘* Beatrice '' matrimouial'y 
Is fair complexioned and 5 ft. 10.1m height, has a govd 
salary and some private means; is thirty years of age, auc 
fond of a comfortable home, and trusts “ Beatrice " is affe 
tionate and domesticated. Cartes exchanged, and if not 
approved of, returned. If “ Beatrice” does not cespoud, + 
suitable offer will be treated with. 
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ADEN’S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 
favour, abundant strength; 61b. case, 18s., car- 













| iD life ay free to all England. ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 
r : a 4 Old figh Street, Islington, London. 
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mp, and mixed, arc now ON SALE, for 
se, at 2s. 4d. per Ib. at NEWSOM and CO’S. 






ad tr . 
eocreapey a Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
height, fai, , 1745. 
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Very kind jELONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 


FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
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pau designs now snty—A. SEREIBS snd OO., 
mesticated Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
thinks ghe «go Book free, post-paid. 

with “No [ILSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
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} BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
jied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 












































IMMEL'!S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 
MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 260 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 
Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, 8. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 
Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. : 


OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 

_ per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 

Hasssal’s report : ‘The French brandies soll by Mr. 

Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 

medicinal purposes."—-S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


Ome OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depot, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d, 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street; London. 


AUTION.—COCKS'S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for gencral use, sold 

by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each. all warranted ; 
1.000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
Gd. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, ata simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Strect, 
London. 





































DOW of no 
dipped in s, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
eed bay ). at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
<n Bee, §.E. 
noni 
= one VANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
y ladylike Kitchener obtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
poten . It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
, alan H1js. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
ian, would inteand public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
aritus, from £50 to £100 and upwards, Show- 
iP. bos, 33 and 84, King William Street, London 
se respat ig. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
tincomes ping. 
s tall and RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 71b. ‘Tins, 5s. ; 
domesti A 14Ib. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 211b. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
Sad will ¢ ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
wnt nys-FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
rotlons et chants, Philpot Lane. 
vane REY HATR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
» prelimi. ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
3 to bis dies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 53. The dye 
is highly old at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
O receive de produced. 
view to PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
red good ) ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
5 of age liskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
ni 10s. 64.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
ieeaedii ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 
Karts LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
the carte superfluous hair from the face without the 
ue eyes, lightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
' mps. Ross’s TortetT MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
v4 a f all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
ssesaing folborn, London. 
" ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 
much which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
the ‘he Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
fy I. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady's neck, 
& good lcliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Vood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
istache Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 33s. 6d. All 
Pe - fre—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
vultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 
oking, 
“yo RY'S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
f, with The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
sac poperties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
leneke vith which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
ike vo uticle of general consumption. It is highly approved 
id strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
4 «ually adapted for invalids and genera] consumers.— 
soos 1.8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
r of 8 uly Euglish Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
ai the Prize Medal, 1862. 
ange 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 

tery in hot climates and diarrhcea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
igency of these well-known pills. Within these few 





ers } 

ria! y jears the chance of escape from a dangerous discase 
goes ws only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
ie milsdy is dispelled by general purification of the 
r not blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
nd, Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 


Yoniting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 


y*. and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 
(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Goll watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards. —FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 

tg ete Best afid Cheapest in the World. 
7 Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 59s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s, per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage, 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
| BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. 


Tt is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. 








Sold in 
bottles, 8s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
IVE “cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 








quired. Moderate charges. 








Osteo Hidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 


—The numerous advantages, such as comiori, purity of materials, 
economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 


6a. 
Price tpon, Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
- tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines, 
) THE 
(BETH —_ 
‘ipts. 
tain 
4 THE OLD ESTABLISH ED gratis on application, 
out 





DENTISTS 


27, Hafley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 


IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND.—— 
4 Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and Ive- 
land, 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy; or, ; 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One who'e Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 
yg will be secured by Assuring before 5th 
April. 

TITOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 

London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Cyissont MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 

Square, London, $.W.—Established 1824. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 





The annnal income exceeds a. ass ove £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 
over . ww» 1,446,000 


The New Policies in the last year were 

466, assuring ... ss. soo coo oo oo 271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

rane mr me mre 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following ave among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual preminms during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premiam for Young Lives, with carly 
participation in profits. 

f{udowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assurel becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 

sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 
. The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


rP\HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 

The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half-" 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued ic strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenicnt investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation f 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 

Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 








Liverpool, 134, Duke-street; Birmingham, 65, New-street, 
Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 14 guine 


Company, No, 52, Charing Cruss, S W. 
































































LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 
The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 


liable to get out of-order—performing a greater range of work p 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. / 



















IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. jhe 








é 
£9, : = From £10. [ 

ist ‘ ) 

MANUFACTURED BY 

: 4 

THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
4 

BD 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.c. [i¢ 





fue popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery % 
necessary to do the work. ‘This objection is removed by the “WANZER” MACHINE, combining. 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. : 


The “ Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine.. Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 


Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &., with réquisite tools for the 
management, 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY J. E. GELDER, 334, STRAND, 


AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS. 
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NEWTON WILSON & COS 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. Their reputation has long been established as the first in the mar 
Elegant in form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation wi 
the perfection of needlework in the results produced, In the variety and range of these results no machines whatever will compare withthem. All the “es 
operations, such as running, felling, hemming, tucking, quilting, braiding, and cording, are combined here, with the additional operations of hem-stitchin a 
embroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the plain work of a family and to the fancy varieties ef the boudoir or the drawing-room, cm 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. & 
\ THE LATEST NOVELTY “THE LATEST NOVELTY vi 
In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX its 
MACHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the MACHINE, which comprises in one Machine an instanta- po 

cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the World. neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the Pp. 

Js may be had on a very handsome Stand, with operator to stitch a new elastio iu an old side-spring boot. _ a 

$ Cover, at... 000 000 000 bes 004 000 000 C88 bee eee see cee eeserS £8 8 0 This machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoe- dis 


makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen thread, 


A very cheap Domestic Machine, Loop-stitch, and is the only Machine that will meet all the require- 










turned by hand 006 008 00 cee bee 200 ces ces ces eee nen eee 2 2 6 ments of the practical Bootmaker. ; 
An excellent Machine, om Stand complete... 4 4 0 Price, without Stand ....cccsecsessereecsessssseserse 418 18 @ 7 
Aw admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, With Stand complete .....0ssesssrsecseses sss eee eeeees 15 15 @ th 
in enclosed Cabinet, complete ....ssccseeee 12 12 0 (Special Machines for every other kind of special manufacture.) pl 





*,* Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Illustrated Catalegue, post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


BRANCHES :—EXOHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; 28, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; UNION CORNER, GLASGOW; 3, HANOVES 
f STREET, EDINBURGH; 108 & 14, GRAFTON STREET DUBLIN; AND 49, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. 
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